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CHAPTER I 


WAR COMES AT LAST 

T he tension of the nation could be felt clearly in the Con- 
gress which sat through the winter and spring months 
of i860. Not only did its members go armed but it is said 
that armed supporters of the two parties often crowded 
the galleries. Almost any move precipitated a crisis. For exam- 
ple, debate over a bill the purpose of which was to grant land 
free of charge to settlers in the West brought out all the an- 
tagonism of the South to the increasing of population outside of 
its own borders, and clearly showed the difficulty in which the Dem- 
ocratic Party found itself when trying to please both the South and 
the West. In February, Jefferson Davis gave warning to the head 
of that party, Douglas, by introducing a resolution demanding a 
slave code for all of the Territories. In spite of straddling, it was 
evident that the Illinois senator, who was also a Presidential aspi- 
rant, would find it difficult indeed to keep his party a national one. 

In April the Democrats held their convention at Charleston, South 
Carolina — the first time they had gone south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, was chairman, and although 
there was scarcely a man of national reputation in the meeting, the 
Douglas wing was in the majority. A platform embodying Davis’s 
demand for a Territorial slave code was voted down, and one more 
consonant with Douglas’s stand was adopted, the change result- 
ing in the withdrawal of almost all of the delegates from South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas. The seceders held a convention of their own later at Rich- 
mond, but even the regular Democrats who remained in Charles- 
ton could not agree on a candidate after 57 ballots, and adjourned 
to meet at Baltimore on June 18. Douglas had not been able to poll 
more than 152*4 votes of the necessary 202. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans met at Chicago on May 16. No del©- 
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gates to this convention appeared from the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Georgia, or any of the Gulf States except Texas, and it was a ques- 
tion whether some of the delegates from the slave States really 
represented anybody, as has been said, but themselves, although 
they were allowed to be seated. The party generally expected the 
nomination of Senator William H. Seward of New York, but as 
the result of only three ballots it became evident that he could not 
win and Abraham Lincoln received the unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. Although the 
nation had watched 
him as he had swung 
around Illinois in his 
debate with Douglas, 
his future greatness was 
wholly unsurmised, and 
it was with dire fore- 
bodings, difficult for us 
to appreciate now, that 
great numbers in the 
new Republican Party 
saw this rather uncouth 
Westerner, who had 
never held high office 
and whose abilities as an executive were greatly mistrusted, chosen 
to lead instead of the noted Seward, who as Governor of New 
York and senator in Washington had long been before the public 
in responsible and notable offices. 

The Republicans were confident of victory against the divided and 
demoralized Democrats, although they knew that they themselves 
would have no strength except in the North and West, The Republi- 
can Party of i860 was distinctly a sectional one, and in spite of many 
of the Abolitionists having joined it, it was a very practical one. To 
succeed it must carry not only States like New York and Penn- 
sylvania, on account of their heavy votes in the Electoral College, 
but also the newer West, where it undertook to enlist the support 
of the settlers, notably of the substantial Germans and Scandi- 
navians under the influence of men like the young inunignnt, Carl 
Schurz of Wisconsin. 


DEMOCRATIC 

STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 

IN VIEW OF THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED IN 
Convention of Delegates of the Several States, who* with- 
drew from the Charleston Convention, and at the request 
of members of the South Carolina Delegation, a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Democratic party in 
South Carolina, will be held in Columbia, on Wednesday, 
the 0th May, for consideration of important business 
THEODORE G. BARKER, 

May A c % Chairman of State Central Committee. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF A POLITICAL MEETING 
FOLLOWING SOUTH CAROLINA'S WITHDRAWAL 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

From "The Charleston Courier' ’ of May 5, i860, in the Con- 
federate Museum, Richmond. 
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There was no difficulty about choosing a Vice-President to run 
with Lincoln in the person of Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, and the 
platform was skilfully constructed to please as many of the dis- 
cordant elements, not yet welded, as possible. Quoting the Decla- 
ration of Independence it deduced that “the normal condition of 
all the territory of the United States is that of freedom”; rebuked 
talk of disunion; stood for States’ Rights and freedom in the Ter- 
ritories; branded the slave trade as a “crime against humanity”; 
and demanded the immediate admission of Kansas. To catch the 
West, it advocated free homestead lands and a railway to the Pa- 
cific, whereas for the East it suggested a tariff for the encourage- 
ment of industry. When the South heard of the proceedings at 
Chicago it muttered secession, but the Republicans did not even 
yet believe that their own success would really bring about dis- 
ruption. 

Meanwhile, the Democrats had been trying to arrange matters 
for their adjourned meeting at Baltimore, where the delegates ar- 
rived on the appointed 18th of June. With a good deal of diffi- 
culty over the question of delegates, organization was effected in 
three days, but only after most of the Southern members and a few 
from the North had bolted a second time. Those who were left 
nominated Douglas for the Presidency, but the seceders, who in- 
cluded delegates from twenty-one of the then thirty-three States, 
meeting in a near-by hall, nominated John C. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, on a pro-slavery platform which included a demand for 
the annexation of Cuba. 

A fourth party, called the Constitutional Union, had also come 
into being, which had existence only in this campaign, and which 
nominated John Bell of Tennessee for President, writing a plat- 
form which insisted chiefly upon maintaining the Union and obey- 
ing the Constitution and the laws. 

The Republicans were regarded as unquestionably the strongest, 
and realized that neither of the other three candidates could pos- 
sibly be elected, though in a four-cornered fight it might be pos- 
sible to throw the election into the House of Representatives, as in 
1838. The chief danger for the Republicans was the fear of the 
public that if they elected Lincoln they might be bringing on the 
dissolution of the Union. This fear the Republicans laughed at and 
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soothed, but in doing so showed either a greater desire to win or a 
lesser political prescience than the public. 

When the votes were counted, the result revealed more clearly 
perhaps than in any other election the peculiar workings of our 
electoral system. It had originally been intended, of course, that the 
people at large should have little or nothing to do with the election 
of a President. The Presidential electors, chosen for the most part 
in early days by the State legislatures, were expected to meet in 
their respective States and, —by exercising a knowledge of public 
men and a wisdom and experience in affairs which the people could 
not possess, — to vote for a suitable person for President. With the 
development of democracy, this system, though retained as ma- 
chinery, had really come to be discarded in principle, the people 
voting direct for electors who were pledged to vote for certain 
candidates for President. Owing, however, to the fact that the num- 
ber of electors from each State has to be the same as the number 
of the State’s senators and representatives in Congress, a majority 
of popular votes under our system does not mean a majority of 
electoral votes. 

To over-simplify the example in order to make it clear, we may 
say that four States with 1,000,000 population each might have one 
electoral vote each, and another with 5,000,000 population might 
have five. If all the people in the four States and 2,000,000 in the 
fifth State voted for Jones, Jones would have 6,000,000 popular votes 
out of 9,000,000, but only four electoral votes. His opponent, 
Brown, who polled not a single vote in four States and only 3,000,- 
000 in the fifth State, would have won the five electoral votes of 
that State, and so be elected President. 

In i860, Lincoln polled 1,866452 popular votes, Douglas 1, $76,957, 
Breckenridge 859,781, and Bell 588,879, but the electoral votes were 
respectively 180, 12, 72, and 39. Thus not only was Lincoln elected 
President, although he polled well on to a million less votes than 
his combined opponents, but Douglas, who polled about 1,377,000 
popular votes to Breckcnridge’s 850,000, received only 12 electoral 
votes to the latter’s 72! The original system, devised to keep the 
election out of the hands of the people, has wholly broken down, 
without, however, placing the election in the hands of the people 
but rather in those of chance, for it has occurred several times that 
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even when there have been only two parties in the field, the candi- 
date who received the lesser number of popular votes has been 
elected to office. A reason- 
able reorganization of what 
is now a senseless system 
would require an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
and that would not be easy 
to bring about as the politi- 
cal parties are accustomed, in 
all their machinery and plan- 
ning, to the present method. 

In i860, although the Re- 
publicans had entirely mis- 
read the signs of the times, 
and their success at the 
polls was to spell secession 
in spite of their denials, it 
was fortunate that chance 
had given us Lincoln to 
occupy the White House. 

Whatever might have been 
possible under happier con- 
ditions, passions had been 
aroused too deeply and for 
too long to permit of peace- 
ful compromise. We had at 
last come to the inevitable 
turning which led to the 
field of blood. Whatever 
Republicans in the North 
might have said in the cam- 
paign, secession at once be- 
came the leading issue in the 
South, when the result of 
the election became known. 

The Charleston Courier struck the popular Southern note when 
it estimated that the immediate drop in the price of slaves would 
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amount to $430,000,000 for the whole South, and asserted that “slave 
property is the foundation of all property in the South. When se- 
curity in this is shaken, all other property partakes of its instability. 
Banks, stocks, bonds, must be influenced. . . . The ruin of the 
South, by the emancipation of her slaves, is not like the ruin of 
any other people. ... It is the loss of liberty, property, home, coun- 
try — everything that makes life worth having.” 

There were approximately 4,000,000 slaves in the Southern and 
border States. A prime field hand in the cotton belt was worth 
$1500 to $2000, but if we take the average of all as somewhat under 
$400 each, the Southerners had $1,500,000,000 invested in this form 
of property. Had emancipation come about as in the British Empire 
by freeing the slave and compensating the owner, the South would 
still have had to face a great economic and social problem in train- 
ing the negro to rise from the status and characteristics of a slave to 
those of a free laborer. This, indeed, might not have been an in- 
superable difficulty. One can only surmise what might have been 
the results of a sudden or even a comparatively gradual, substitution 
in the South for the $1,500,000,000 of capital locked up in slaves of 
a similar amount from compensation which would have been liquid. 
With free labor and adequate liquid capital, the South might have 
solved the social problem and entered upon a new economic and 
industrial phase. There is little use, however, in considering such 
vague possibilities. 

In the first place, the South knew it would not be compensated. 
For several decades the Abolitionists had been shouting for eman- 
cipation or dissolution of the Union. It was true that the govern- 
ment had never claimed to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it had been legal, but that was not the view of the in- 
creasing anti-slavery party in the North. Even Lincoln had said 
that eventually the Union must become all one thing or the other. 
As it would obviously never become all slave, the inference was 
clear. 

The discussion had for long centred about slavery, and, as Tie 
Courier had rightly pointed out, all Southern property was de- 
pendent upon that in the last analysis. The Southerners had watched 
the rising tide of Abolitionism, and had feared that eventually it 
must spell ruin feat their property almost precisely in the same way 
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as, many decades later, the brewers and distillers watched the rising 
tide of Prohibitionism and the threatened ruin of their property, 
except that the situation was infinitely more serious for the South, 
where emancipation meant confiscation of most of the working 
capital of the richer element in an entire section. 

Although there are no accurate statistics, it is probable that the 
great majority of Southern whites owned no slaves at all, the esti- 
mates placing slave-owning families as one in five, but this had 
little influence on the general situation. Not only did the slaveless 
white hope to own one some day, as the Northern poor man hoped 
to accumulate property, but if the crash occurred in all forms of 
investments, — lands, banks, and so on, — the slaveless Southerner 
would suffer with the slave-owners. In addition, there were the strong 
racial feeling, and the social and economic complications that might 
ensue from turning loose 4,000,000 blacks to compete as freemen 
with the poorer whites. 

This brings us to the point that although slavery was the topic 
foremost in the discussions, there were in the background all sorts 
of intangibles. The whole way of life and the outlook on it in the 
South had become entirely different from those in the North, and 
each section naturally prized its own and, unfortunately, despised 
those of the other. The South had had a great history, and had 
given a great heritage to the Union. The first successful settlement 
had been within its borders and not in those of New England. Vir- 
ginia had for long been the most important colony, and throughout 
the colonial period the part which the South had played had been 
as brilliant as that of the North. In the Revolution and the early 
years of the Republic the North had no such list of leaders to give 
to the common cause as the South had furnished in Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Marshall, and others. 

Both sections had started with slavery, but economic conditions 
in the North had made it unprofitable and its passing had been 
painless. In the South, on the other hand, economic conditions had 
fastened it on the people with such apparent inevitability that even 
Lincoln had said he would not know how to get rid of it if he were 
a Southerner. It had been a huge misfortune for the South. It had 
developed its social life on a false basis; forced it to justify itself 
by opposing the strong moral currents of the day; sapped its in- 
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tellectual life; made it intensely sectional in its complete preoccupa- 
tion with try i n g to save what was in truth a lost cause; and bred 
that unh ealthy romanticism and super-sensitiveness which arc the 
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On the other hand, the North- 
ern anti-slavery men, without 
sympathy for the plight of the 
other section of our nation, and 
with no statesmanlike plan to 
offer, cruelly and bitterly as- 
sailed the South in every aspect 
of its life, — economic, intellec- 
tual and moral. The South, feel- 
ing itself in no way inferior to 
the North, returned the scorn 
and disdain with interest, and 
believed itself wantonly singled 
out for attack by a portion of 
the Union bent insanely upon its 
destruction. The Southerners’ 
hopes of keeping the balance at 
least even by the extension of 
slave territory had failed, and, to 
many, Southern civilization 
seemed to be standing at bay 
when the Republicans elected 
a sectional and Northern admin- 
istration. The November election 
was the signal for action but 
Lincoln would not be inaugu- 
rated until March, and mean- 


while Buchanan, the honest but weak and incapable signer of the 
Ostend Manifesto, was President for another four months. 


South Carolina at once called a convention to consider the situ- 


ation. This met first at Columbia, and then, on account of small-pox, 
adjourned to Charleston. In the convention, assertions were made 
that the Constitutional guarantees had been destroyed, that for its 
own industrial benefit the North had persisted in burdening the 
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South with heavy tariffs, that it had bought men to go to Kansas 
and armed them to prevent that State from becoming slave, that it 
was intent on abolition, and that, finally, there was no possibility of 
safe compromise or of continuing the bonds of union. On December 
20, i860, the convention repealed the Act which had bound the State 
to the Constitution in 1788 and declared that the union of South 
Carolina with the United States of America was at an end. 

Even yet throughout the South there were conservative men, like 
Alexander H. Stephens and Jefferson Davis himself, who advised 
caution and delay, but the secessionist elements rapidly gained con- 
trol in the cotton States, and by February 1, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana had seceded, to be followed by 
Texas on the 23d. In the same month in which Texas seceded, dele- 
gates from each of these other States met at Montgomery, Alabama, 
to draw up a provisional Constitution for the “Confederate States of 
America,” and to elect officials of the new government. 

In main outline the new Constitution followed the now discarded 
Federal one of the United States, but there were a few notable altera- 
tions, and, probably owing to the haste necessary, there were no 
definite relations established between the sovereignties of the indi- 
vidual States and that of the Confederation. In most respects rather 
inferior to the old Constitution, in at least two the new one con- 
tained marked improvements. One of these was the provision that 
the President, instead of having to veto an appropriation bill as a 
whole or not at all, was enabled to veto specific sections in it, — a de- 
vice that could prevent an enormous amount of ill-advised expendi- 
ture of public funds. The other point provided that members of the 
President’s Cabinet might be given seats in Congress and take part 
in the debates, thus grafting one of the most valuable portions of the 
British Parliamentary system on to our Congressional one. No pro- 
vision was made for a Supreme Court, and the slave trade was pro- 
hibited, but slavery was protected and guaranteed extension in any 
new territory which the Confederacy might acquire. 

Although it was to have been expected that one of the “fire-eaters” 
and ardent Secessionists would have been elected to head the new 
government, such men as W. L. Yancey, Barnwell Rhett, and Robert 
Toombs were discarded and Jefferson Davis was elected President, 
with Alexander H. Stephens as Vice-President. The passing over of the 
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rtaims of South Carolinians to high office, for Rhett got none at all, 
roused that State, foremost always in threatened and actual seces- 
sion, to wrath. Moreover, Davis, from the standpoint of conciliating 
all Southern interests, was not wise in the selection of his Cabinet, 
which contained scarcely any of the “aristocracy” and only one 
man, Judah P. Benjamin, who was nationally well-known, a dis- 
tinguished New Orleans lawyer who had also been United States 
senator. 

Benjamin, however, who was an English Jew, had not been popu- 
lar among the planter aristocrats, and President Davis himself, who 
had been born of a rather shiftless father on the Kentucky frontier, 
did not get on well with them, which perhaps helped to draw him 
closer to Benjamin. Davis, delicate in health, was sensitive, sincere 
and honest, with an unfortunate flair for trusting the judgment of 
the wrong people, including himself. He was a West Point grad- 
uate, and in his career as a colonel in the army, as a member of 
Congress, as Secretary of War in Pierce’s Cabinet, and as U. S. 
senator, he had acquired above all a supreme self-confidence in his 
abilities as a soldier, a confidence that unhappily his ability did not 
warrant. 

While all this was happening in the South, the position of the 
weak and amiable Buchanan in the White House was one of ex- 
treme delicacy and difficulty. Seven States of the Union of which he 
was President had seceded and formed a separate government, 
defying that of the United States. His difficulties had, indeed, thick- 
ened from the day his successor was elected. Even had the President 
been a man of great strength and ability it would have been almost 
impossible to strike out a policy of his own, when he had only four 
months to serve and knew nothing of the policy of the man who 
would soon have to take up the reins. 

There were eight Federal forts with garrisons in such States as 
would probably, and soon did, secede, including Fort Sumter at 
Charleston. Major Anderson, a devoted Union officer, was in com- 
mand there, and in January, 1861, an effort was made to reinforce 
and victual him by sea. A small merchant ship, Star of the West, 
was despatched from New York, but on her arrival at Charleston 
she was fired on by Confederate batteries, which Anderson did not 
feel justified in silencing by his own fire, and he was forced to 
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return. There was yet hope in the North that permanent secession 
might be avoided, and, wisely, Buchanan procrastinated. 

Congress was debating another compromise measure, suggested 
this time by Crittenden, the successor in the Kentucky senatorship 
to the great compromiser Clay. The plan included the re-establish- 
ment of the old Missouri Compromise line of 3d 3 ® Territories 
only } a hands-off policy by Congress in States and in the District of, 
Columbia, and a provision for indemnifying fugitive-slave owners 
if the slaves were not returned. This was the best of a number of 
measures proposed, and might have been accepted by the Cotton 
Senators had the Republicans agreed, but they absolutely refused to 
do so, and in this they were firmly backed by the President-elect, 
Lincoln, who believed that it would only result in a vigorous South- 
ern insistence upon further territorial expansion to the south of us. 
Crittenden, having been defeated in his measure in the Senate, sug- 
gested a referendum to the people at large, and while this was 
being debated, the seven Southern States seceded, and the situation 
became greatly altered. 

A “Peace Conference,” held in February at the suggestion of Vir- 
ginia, failed to provide any practical suggestions, and the only plans 
brought forward were clearly unsatisfactory to both sections. While 
all these efforts to avert catastrophe were being made, the 4th of 
March was drawing near. When it came, the supreme responsibility 
rested upon Lincoln. 

In his Inaugural Address the incoming President dwelt on the 
fact that there was no intention of interfering with slavery in the 
slave States. He asserted the validity and necessity of enforcing the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and discussed calmly the nature of the Federal 
Union. That Union, he believed, could not be broken without the 
consent of all the States, and he declared that to the extent of his 
ability, in spite of resolutions, he would sec that the Federal laws 
were everywhere enforced, adding that in his opinion no State was 
outside of the Union. Why, he continued, should that Union be 
destroyed? “One section of our country believes slavery is right and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is twang and ought 
not to be extended. This is the only substantial dispute. . . . Physically 
speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our respective 
sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
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them.” The country, he asserted, belonged to all the people who 
inhabited it, and if they grew weary of their institutions they could 
amend them constitutionally or attempt to overthrow them by revo- 
lution. “Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time.” 

Closing he spoke to both North and South. “In your hands, my 
dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. You can 
have no conflict without yourselves being the aggressors. You have 
no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, while 1 
shall have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect, and defend’ it. 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
s^ur bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” 

There had been much prejudice against Lincoln, whose character 
was not yet understood, and, indeed, had not fully developed, and 
whose appearance and inveterate habit of seeming flippant and care- 
less when most serious always did him harm. The Inaugural, now 
one of our famous State Papers, was regarded when it was delivered 
with almost universal disappointment, and was generally considered 
to be vacillating and weak. The Southerners failed to see the de- 
termination behind it, and in the North, James Gordon Bennett, the 
influential owner of The New Yor\ Herald, wrote in an editorial 
that the address would have been “as instructive if President Lin- 
coln had contented himself with telling his audience a funny story 
and let them go.” With all the services which Greeley had rendered 
to the nation as editor, and they had been great, he was now to 
enter upon a stage of his career in which sound judgment seemed 
to have abandoned him on most occasions, and throughout Lin- 
coln's term the President was to be fiercely and unfairly opposed 
by <me of the most influential of New York journals. 

Although only seven States had actually seceded when Lincoln 
entered upon office, it was impossible to induce any Southerner to 
serve in his Cabinet, which was thus entirely sectional. For Secre- 
tary of State the choice naturally fell upon Seward, Lincoln’s chief 
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opponent for the Presidential nomination and one of the ablest men 
in the party. Salmon P. Chase of Ohio went to the Treasury, and, 
in fulfillment of a bargain made at the nominating convention, of 
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which Lincoln did not 
know at the time but 
which he felt he could 
not repudiate after- 
ward, the notorious po- 
litical boss of Pennsyl- 
vania, Simon Cameron, 
became Secretary of 
War. It was the price 
Cameron had demand- 
ed for swinging the 
delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, with its heavy 
electoral vote, into the 
Lincoln column. Gideon 
Welles of Connecticut 
was appointed to the 
Navy Department, and, 
approaching the South, 
Montgomery Blair of 
Maryland and Edward 
Bates of Missouri were 
made Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Attorney Gen- 
eral. It was a much 
abler group of men than 
Davis had been able to 
gather around him in 
the Confederate Cabi- 
net, but was, neverthe- 
less, to give the Presi- 
dent ample trouble. 

Whatever irrespon- 
sible hot-heads among 
the people on either 
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side might demand, both Davis and Lincoln, on whom supreme 
responsibility rested, wisely decided to move slowly. This was par- 
ticularly necessary in Lincoln’s case, as he was hoping to save as 
many States as possible, especially those on the border, from seced- 
ing, and therefore wished to refrain from any use of force until the 
Secessionists had themselves started armed rebellion by an overt act 
of war. Toward the end of March, he did order supplies to be for- 
warded by the navy to Fort Sumter, but Seward was chafing at 
what he considered the President’s senseless and dangerous delay, 
which he misinterpreted as due to complete lack of policy. It must 
be remembered that at this time Lincoln was still regarded as a 
backwoods politician whom chance had put into the White House, 
and an inexperienced man who, the Secretary of State thought, 
would have to be guided and used by himself and other statesmen. 

Mulling the situation over, the secretary, who really did possess 
ability but on this occasion lost all sense of realities, had formulated 
an inconceivably fantastic plan, which he presented to Lincoln on 
April i. The two important points in it were, first, that Lincoln, in 
Seward’s opinion, being apparently incapable of formulating poli- 
cies, should place himself in the secretary’s hands, abdicating all 
real power and retaining only the shadow; and, second, that in 
order to reunite the North and South the best policy would be to 
force a foreign war, preferably with France and Spain, and perhaps 
also with Russia and England! When confronted with this extraordi- 
nary paper by his chief officer of state, the President merely re- 
marked that if this must be done, I must do it,” and mercifully 
kept the document concealed for the rest of his life, so it was not 
until years later that the discovery was made of how complete an 
ass Seward had made of himself. 

The egoistic secretary had also been negotiating with three agents 
of the Confederate Government, very much apparently on his own 
responsibility, for he promised them that no effort would be made 
to relieve Sumter when, in truth, Lincoln had already ordered the 
vessels from New York. This fact having been discovered by the 
Southern agents, the Confederate Cabinet decided, after much hesi- 
tation, to capture the position before relief arrived, and on April 12 
the bombardment from the shore batteries began against the fort, 
which was cm an island. 
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Major Anderson and his force replied as well as they could, but 
after a continuous bombardment of nearly thirty-six hours, it seemed 
evident to Anderson that the situation was hopeless, and he sur- 
rendered. Meanwhile the relief ships had arrived but without the 
most important one in the small fleet, which Seward, although 
he had nothing to do with the navy, had detached and sent to 
Florida by special order. In any case, the eventual result would have 
been no different, and after marching out with the honors of war, 
the Federal troops from Fort Sumter were embarked on the ships 
and carried back to the North. 

The war so long dreaded had at last begun. The South had fired 
the first shot, had captured a Federal fort by force, and when the 
stars and stripes were hauled down there could no longer be any 
ignoring of the stark fact of rebellion. If in spite of what Webster 
and other Northern Unionists had declared, the South had really 
believed there might be peaceful secession, that section was now 
undeceived. A wave of patriotic emotion for the Union swept like a 
great tide over the hearts of men in the Northern States. Even 
among many in the South, who honestly felt that they must place 
allegiance to their State above that to the Union, there was sorrow 
at the breaking of the old ties. Two days after Sumter had sur- 
rendered, Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers, and immedi- 
ately militia regiments were on their way to Washington from the 
North. 

The call to war on April 15 meant that a final decision must be 
reached by those States which had been wavering. They must 
either fight for the Union or join the Confederacy. So far it had 
been only South Carolina and the Gulf States which had taken the 
plunge, while the upper South, in somewhat closer touch with 
Northern civilization and less irrevocably tied to the belief in slavery 
as a fundamental economic necessity, had been willing to try for a 
while longer to work out some compromise within the Union. 

North Carolina had actually voted against secession, but had to 
reverse its decision when Virginia made its position impossible by 
joining the Confederacy. Perhaps no State which seceded did so 
more reluctantly than the Old Dominion, oldest and in many 
respects greatest of the original thirteen. Opinion was bitterly 
divided but on April 17 the State Convention, by a vote of 103 to 46, 
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resolved to submit the question to the people, and on the 17th of 
May the verdict was for the South. Arkansas had seceded on the 
6th and Tennessee on the 7th, North Carolina following on the 
20th, making in all eleven States in the Confederate Union. The 
influence of slavery, the natural drag of the other Southern States 
which were more akin to these border States in mode of life and 
thought, a political philosophy of extreme States’ Rights, and other 
mixed motives and sentiments, determined the result in the upper 
South, but not without far more division of opinion than in the 
Cotton country. Partly from long hostility to its eastern section, the 
Virginians in the far-western part of that State refused to secede, 
and from this refusal was born the State of West Virginia, later 
admitted to the Union in 1863. 

The important border States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri were still uncertain, and it was largely to win them for the 
Union during anxious weeks that Lincoln insisted the war was not 
for the abolition of slavery but solely to preserve the Union. Unfor- 
tunately this statement of facts alienated to some extent the extreme 
anti-slavery opinion in the North, and also, as we shall see later, 
public opinion in England. The policy, however, bore important 
fruit, for Kentucky voted against secession, and although Missouri 
was in constant internal turmoil throughout the war it also remained 
in the Union. That Maryland should remain in it was essential, but 
the secessionist movement there was strong, and Southern sym- 
pathizers had mobbed the regiments from the North as they moved 
toward Washington through Baltimore, and had destroyed bridges 
and railroads. Although the State was to remain divided in senti- 
ment throughout the struggle, it also was saved to the Union, and 
with it the small slave State of Delaware. 

Thus eleven seceded States faced the twenty-three, of which four 
were slave, which still formed the original Union which they were 
determined to preserve by force. Now that peaceful secession was 
proved to have been a fallacy, it might seem at first glance as though 
the South had staked her all on a desperate throw. The North had 
a white population of approximately 21,000,000 to the South’s 5 r 
500,000, or if we divide the population of the border States of hesi- 
tating allegiance, the figures might have stood 20,000^)00 to {yjocy 
000. Moreover, the transportation system of the North was fas 
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superior to that of the South, as were its cash resources, banking 
facilities, ships of war and commerce, and factories for producing 
every sort of necessary article for war or trade. Comparatively, the 
South was destitute of the means of providing by large-scale pro- 
duction almost all the things it would need, except food, and if the 
North blockaded her ports, she would be unable to import neces- 
sities or export her cotton. 

On the other hand she had advantages, some real and some 
fancied, which at first disguised the hopelessness of her struggle. If 
the disparity in the numbers of troops was bound to be heavily in 
her disfavor, she had her 3,500,000 slaves who could be kept at work 
back of the lines, releasing an unusually high percentage of her 
white population for actual fighting. The Southerner, used to an 
outdoor life, was also considered to be a better fighter than the 
Northerner from shop and office and factory, and, at least in the 
beginning, the Southerners were better led. 

To a great extent they had been brought up in the old English 
tradition, and had never been attracted by a business career. Man- 
aging their plantations, or going into law, politics and the army, it 
happened that a large number of our leading West Point graduates 
were from below Mason and Dixon’s Line. The decision that all 
had to make when war came, a decision which broke up families 
both North and South and arrayed parent against child and brother 
against brother, was a peculiarly difficult one for the officers in our 
army. Those from the South were among the finest men in that 
section, and it was only, for the most part, after a long agony of self- 
questioning as to their duty, that many of them felt compelled to 
resign their commissions and to fight against the Union for their 
homes, families, and States. Thus it happened that whatever other 
resources the North had at the beginning it had no officers to com- 
pare with J. E. Johnston, Braxton Bragg, P. G. T. Beauregard, James 
Longstrcct, A. S. Johnston, T. J. Jackson, and, above all, with Robert 
E. Lee, who remained possibly the ablest soldier of all throughout 
the war. 

The South also had the advantage of operating on interior lines, 
whereas the North would have to attack from the outside, and com- 
pletely overwhelm the South if it were to be conquered. This situ- 
ation neutralized to a considerable extent the disparity in numbers. 
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Moreover, from the standpoint of being conquered, the very lack of 
a highly org aniz ed industrial economy, which was a disadvantage 
from other points of view, was an advantage from this one. In an 
agricultural country there is no one vital point at which an army 
can strike, and a war of conquest against it must to some extent be 
a war of attrition. 

The card, however, in the hand of the South which she firmly 
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LEE'S RESIGNATION OF HIS U. S. ARMY COMMISSION 
From the original Utter in the War Department, Wathwgm* 


believed would be the trump one in the war, was the need of the 
world for cotton. In view of the huge industrial development in the 
previous decades and the part that cotton was playing in it, the 
South was certain, as one of her senators said, that if cotton were 
not raised and shipped, England “would topple headlong, and carry 
the whole civilized world with her. . , . Cotton is king.” From a 
combination of circumstances this was to prove false prophecy, and 
Northern wheat was to be crowned in place of Southern cotton, but 
this could not be foreseen when the South seceded with the belief 
that she held the key to the world’s industry, and that the world 
therefore would have to support her. 

Lastly, we may note that the South felt it had a better moral basis 
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for the war than the North. Whatever might be thought of fine- 
spun interpretation of States’ Rights and the original nature of the 
compact of Union, the fact remained that here were about 6,000,000 
of people with their 3,500,000 of slaves, legally held, who only asked 
to be allowed to secede in peace from a Union they believed had 
become inimical to their own welfare and threatening to the foun- 
dations of their whole social and economic life. As opposed to this, 
the slavery issue being deliberately set aside as a motive for the war, 
the North could only advance that of its insistence upon maintain- 
ing the Union at any cost, even by the coercion of 6,000,000 unwill- 
ing citizens in a contiguous group of States. 

Not only in Europe but even in the North, there were many who 
felt that this was both unjust and impossible. The Union might win 
a decision by arms but what would become of it, if it were to have 
to maintain itself permanently by force? As Lee and many other 
Southerners who were devoted to the Union as well as to their own 
States felt, a Union based on bayonets instead of hearts would cease 
to have any value and would bring in its train a demoralization of 
private and public life. 

For a while, this view prevailed also among our best friends in 
England. Slavery was the root cause of the war, it is true, but Lin- 
coln, who with far-sighted wisdom from the beginning had made 
the assumption that none of the States was in reality out of the 
Union even if it had seceded, and who, moreover, had had to keep 
slavery in the background in order to win the border States, asserted 
that he was simply defending the Constitution, and that the Con- 
stitution defended slavery. The most liberal opinion in England, 
which would have been whole-heartedly with us in a war for human 
freedom, could not follow us in a war simply to compel a Union 
which was no longer desired. In general the so-called English upper 
classes were in favor of the South, which had in the old days been 
in closer personal contact with England and whose ways of life, 
barring the existence of slavery, the English upper class much pre- 
ferred to those of the mercantile North. 

In addition, the waves of revolution which only a few years be- 
fore had swept over Europe had alarmed the conservative elements, 
and as in Europe conservatism and monarchy were allied, as were 
radicalism and democracy, the English conservatives were ready to 
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look with complacency on the break-up of the greatest example of 
successful democracy which the world had yet had placed before it. 
On the other hand, the English working class, and particularly the 
cotton spinners of the industrial north of England, were in favor 
of the great republic, and before the war was over were courage- 


Con they drive th« Southerners likcafloc.k of sheep, 

»iiu>ke them out of their own nests like wasp*, 
ferret them out like rabbits, and bag them like 
game? Let them just look forward a liille, and con- 
sider the probable state of things next year, and the 
year utter, and twenty years lienee. Even we who 
>tmg such nonftS of triumph in IM*I and lSlfi, felt 
that we and all Europe would have done much bet- 
ter to think what we were about in 17I>3. If a clear 
foresight shows, and must show, tliul there must lie 
two Federations, and that ou uo other tooling will 
peace ever be made, it will be much better thut it 
nhould come to pass utter one year's war, than ufter 
wn or twenty. It is not an if the Union or two 
Unions were the only alternative. As the .war 
proceeds, no man ean tell what new. power* 
and combinations may arise, and particularly 
how far the Western States will endure the 
taxes and financial obligations necessary for the war* 

The advice we offer is only what the Americana 
have given to all the world. It ia a hank of their 
own cotton— a pipe of theirown tobacco. Let them 
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ously and gladly to suffer hardship and unemployment for the cause 
of the Union. Throughout the war, on the whole, the British Gov- 
ernment, as distinct from the public opinion of any one class, steered 
not only an impartial, but even at times a friendly, course toward 
the United States. 

When the war broke, however, it was clear that it was to be a 
great struggle, and although here in America, Lincoln’s assumption 
that there had been no legal secession might simplify matters when 
it might come eventually to bringing the Southern States back into 
the Union if the North won, the assumption also unfortunately 
implied, as developed in the case of the Confederate schooner 
Savannah, that the men of the Southern navy, preying cm our com* 
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merce, were legally mere pirates. This was a complication conse- 
quent upon the President’s working theory. We ourselves might 
smooth such difficulties over by occasionally not letting our right 
hand know what our left was doing, but such a situation was im- 
possible for foreign nations. A great maritime power like England 
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THE JOY OF EUROPE AT SECESSION 
Frm a carmn in "Harper's Weekly " December I, i860. 


could not treat the naval officers and crews of a newly formed 
nation of 6,000,000 fighting for their independence as mere pirates 
without transgressing the dictates of humanity. 

Consequently, although the British Government never recognized 
the Confederacy as an independent power, it did recognize its status 
as a belligerent on May 13, 1861, the very day on which our new 
minister, Charles Francis Adams, arrived at his post in London. 
Although many in our North, little versed in international law, 
construed this as a hasty and unfriendly action, it was the only one 
which England could take, and Mr. Adams’s position was in fact 
much simplified by its having been taken before he had entered 
upon his duties. 

In general, Europe believed that the North could not conquer the 
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South, and could not hold her permanently in subjection if it did 
do so. The first battle strengthened this opinion. The extra session 
of Congress which assembled on July 4 had authorized Lincoln to 
borrow $200,000,000, issue $50,000,000 in notes, and raise the army 
to 500,000 men. Meanwhile we had two small armies, one of about 
22,000 troops under General Patterson facing a much smaller Con- 
federate force under General Johnston at Winchester in the Shen- 
andoah Valley; and another of 30,000 under General McDowell, 
the opposing Confederate force to which was that of 23,000 men 
under Beauregard which was lying at Manassas. The Confederacy 
had made Richmond its capital, and the people of the North, de- 
manding, as the public always does in war, immediate and tangible 
victories, insisted upon an instant capture of the rebel centre which 
it was naively hoped might end the struggle almost as soon as be- 
gun. On both sides there was the usual belief entertained at the 
beginning of all great wars, that it would be “short.” 

Neither side as yet had a trained or properly equipped army. 
For the most part the troops were raw civilians, without even uni- 
forms; and the officers, even the few from the old regular army, 
had had no experience in the actual handling of large bodies of 
men in the field. To meet the popular demand, however, in spite 
of the protests of old General Winfield Scott, the head of the Union 
army, it was decided in Washington to bring on an engagement in 
a thrust toward Richmond. 

Patterson was ordered to keep Johnston’s forces occupied while 
McDowell marched against Beauregard, who by July 20 had 
taken a position behind the small stream called Bull Run near 
Manassas. On that day he was joined by about 6000 men from the 
force of Johnston who had outplayed Patterson. McDowell’s plan 
of attack, which he launched that morning, was not bad, and for 
the earlier part of the day the battle, although with increasing con- 
fusion, was on the whole favorable to the Federal*. The Southerners 
stood their ground with granite firmness, General Jackson there 
gaining his sobriquet of “Stonewall ” and when another detachment 
of over 2000 men from the force that Patterson had been supposed 
to be engaging arrived, the Union army became demoralized. The 
retreat became a rout, and, throwing away their muskets, the sol- 
diers fled toward Washington as a disorderly mob, with not the 
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slightest semblance of discipline left, one of the generals on horse- 
back making even better time than the most panic-stricken of his 
men. Nearly ten per cent of the Federal troops had been killed, 
wounded or captured, and approximately 2000 of the Confederates. 

The trouble had come from attempting a major operation with 
an utterly untrained and unprepared army, and the enemy, which 
was fortunately unable to pursue, had been as demoralized by vic- 
tory as McDowell’s forces by defeat. Although the battle was con- 
sidered a disgraceful disaster for the Union, the Northerners pulled 
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themselves together with a grim determination which they had not 
felt before, whereas the Southerners were misled into believing that 
they could relax their efforts, and that the war was practically won. 

Immediately after the disaster, Lincoln appointed General George 
B. McClellan, a business man who was also a West Point graduate, 
in command of the military forces of the Eastern department, and 
later, when his long refusal to move against the enemy had aroused 
feeling against him both in the public and the War Department, 
the President stood by him by raising him to the rank of General- 
in-Chief of all the Union forces. This was in spite of the fact that 
Lincoln himself had also urged action and had become impatient. 
Persistently, however, McClellan refused to budge, treating all 
critics, even the President himself, with scant courtesy or considera- 
tion, and creating a strong public prejudice against himself. 

Nevertheless, during the nine months of summer, autumn, and 
winter when McClellan was training his men and organizing his 
forces, he was becoming immensely popular among the troops, and 
forging a magnificent weapon of offense out of the “Army of the 
Potomac” But until the spring of 1862 nothing further took place 
in that section, except occasional raids by the unopposed rebels, who 
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would probably have taken a much more important offensive had 
it not been for Jefferson Davis, who, with his unfortunate delusion 
as to his own military abilities, was to hamper his generals through- 
out the war. 

There is nothing more disliked by newspapers than lack of news, 
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and by the late spring of 1862 
The Examiner in Richmond 
was shouting the cry to the 
South of “On to Washington,” 
while by June Greeley was us- 
ing screaming type in The Trib- 
une for his slogan of “For- 
ward to Richmond.” In the 
middle of February, McClel- 
lan had boastfully announced 
that he would take that city 
within ten days, but except 
for some foolish marching he 
had done nothing, and before 
we come to the real attempt at 
a forward movement in June, 
we must consider what had 
been happening in other quar- 
ters. 

The autumn of 1861 had 
brought about a serious com- 
plication in our relations with 
England, made more danger- 
ous by the inconsiderate haste 
which some of our high of- 
ficials made to put their 


necks in the noose of an untenable contention. One of the first 
moves of the Confederate Government had naturally been to des- 


patch agents to England to seek formal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the new Confederation. The commission, headed by 
the capable William L. Yancey, had been unable to induce the Brit- 
ish Government to make any move in their favor but were still in 
England when two more agents, John Slidell of Louisiana and 
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James M. Mason of Virginia, were also despatched by the govern- 
ment at Richmond, the former to negotiate in London and the latter 
in Paris. 

At Havana they had boarded the British mail steamer Trent, and 
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their plans having been published in a newspaper which happened 
to come under the eye of Captain Wilkes of the U. S. S. Jacinto, 
stopping in the West Indies on the way home from Africa, that 
over-zealous naval officer determined to intercept the Trent , and 
capture the Confederate agents. This he promptly did. 

Unfortunately his knowledge of international law was not equal 
to his zeal, and instead of taking the Trent into a port where the 
matter could be handled by a Court of Admiralty, he at once, on 
the high seas, transferred Slidell and Mason to his own vessel. When 
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news reached England that an American naval officer had illegally 
seized and carried off passengers from the deck of a British mail 
boat, the British lion roared with rage. Unfortunately the American 
eagle, when it had received the same news, had screamed with 
delight. Congress publicly thanked Wilkes, who became a popular 
hero over-night, and although Lincoln and one or two members of 
the Cabinet realized that the action was illegal, the enthusiasm of 
the populace had to be reckoned with for the moment. 

Public opinion in England had to be taken into consideration 
also, and the government despatched 8000 troops to Canada, while 
Lord Russell drew up a demand for apology which was happily 
much improved in tone by the blue pencil of the Prince Consort. 
Eventually we had to release the two Southerners, who were re- 
turned to a British vessel, and the affair was smoothed over, but not 
without leaving unjustly a good deal of sore feeling in the North 
against England, which even such a man as James Russell Lowell, 
who should have known better, did not hesitate to fan into fury in 
popular verse. 

Meanwhile, the North had for some months before the close of 
1861 been maintaining a fairly complete blockade of all Southern 
ports. At least it was reducing the tonnage entering them by be- 
tween 80 and go per cent; and although a good many vessels slipped 
through, and it was impossible to patrol the entire Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, the South was beginning to feel the pinch. In the West, 
General Pope had cleared Missouri of Confederate forces, and Grant, 
under Fremont, had seized Paducah and Cairo. Fnfmont was dis- 
playing his incapacity with unconscious abandon, and had had to 
be handled rather severely by Lincoln when the inconsiderate gen- 
eral issued a proclamation freeing, on his own resjjonsibility, the 
slaves of Missourians in arms against the Union, to the great em- 
barrassment of the President, who was then trying to keep slave- 
holding Kentucky in the Union. Fremont's rather stubborn attitude 
toward Lincoln in this matter, a few minor defeats and proved lack 
of ability, ensured his removal, and Hunter was commissioned in 
his stead. The next year’s campaign in the West, however, was to 
be the work of Grant. On the whole, the year ended with little to 
encourage either North or South, and all that it handed on to the 
next was the knowledge that the war would not be “short.” 
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THE TRIAL BY COMBAT 

T he year 1861 had ended, as we have seen, with no decisive 
progress made by either North or South. We Americans 
have never prepared in advance for war, and in any case it 
would have been impossible to have prepared for one be- 
tween two sections of the country. Neither side had any adequate 
plans for military operations, and in the North a succession of gen- 
erals, the newspapers, the Secretary of War, and even Lincoln him- 
self, all took a hand in planning military operations. For a long time 
this had only the usual effect on the broth when there are too many 
cooks, especially when they know none too much of the art of 
cooking. 

But from the beginning of 1862 onward the strategy of the strug- 
gle takes on simpler outlines, and it is those broad outlines which 
interest most of us who are not military experts. In the first place, 
as all the South had asked for was to be allowed to leave the Union 
in peace, and as the North had declined to consent, it was clear that 
the North would have to take the offensive while the South re- 
mained on the defensive. One line of policy would call for the 
strangling of the South by closing all avenues to the outside world. 
On land, this would be the work of the Union armies, and oh sea 
of the blockading squadron. We shall comment later on the efforts 
of the South to retaliate against Northern commerce, efforts which 
had some important repercussions but did not affect the course of 
the struggle. 

From the beginning of 1862 to the end of the war, there were 
three major operations of chief importance. One of these was the 
gaining of control by the North of the Mississippi River from source 
to mouth, thus cutting the Confederacy in two from east to west. 
The second was Sherman’s march to the sea, more or less cutting 
it in twain again from north to south, with enormous destruction 
q £ property and effect on morale. The third and last was the forcing 
of the largest Confederate army, under its ablest leader, to surrender 
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before Richmond. In the course of the four years after 1861 there 
were to be side issues, and many battles, but for a proper under- 
standing of events we should keep these three main objectives in 
mind, though they were far from being initiated or carried on 
simultaneously. 

At the beginning of 1862 plans had been made to open the Mis- 
sissippi, hold Tennessee and Kentucky, and to press in on Rich- 
mond, the last operation to be carried on not only from Washington 
as before, but also with troops moving northward by way of Albe- 
marle Sound in North Carolina. In January a new Secretary of War, 
Edwin M. Stanton, had been appointed to succeed Cameron whose 
favoritism in contracts and other matters had become so scandalous 
as to necessitate his removal. Stanton was about as agreeable to 
handle as a porcupine, and had no knowledge of military affairs, 
but he brought to his department both the honesty and driving 
power it had hitherto totally lacked. 

In the West, Major-General Henry W. Halleck was in command 
with headquarters at St. Louis, and Grant, now become a brigadier- 
general, with a force of about 15,000 men, was stationed at Cairo, 
some distance below Halleck on the Mississippi at the point where 
that river is joined by the Ohio. Although the major force of the 
Confederates in this district was gathered at Nashville under Gen- 
eral Albert Johnston, smaller bodies had built two forts, Henry and 
Donclson, on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers near the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky line. Johnston’s troops had posted themselves on 
the Mississippi at Columbus, about twenty miles below Grant, and 
had even invaded Kentucky. Columbus itself was too strong to war- 
rant an attack by the Federals but would have to be abandoned by 
the rebels if the much weaker forts in its rear on the two tributary 
rivers should fall. 

Up to this time. Grant had been anything but a success. His four 
years spent unwillingly at West Point had brought him no distinc- 
tion, although he was subsequently mentioned for bravery in the 
Mexican War. Without any interest in military life, moved about 
from one army post to another after peace with Mexico in 1848, 
finally stuck in miserable places in California and Oregon, far from 
his wife and child, whom he was unable to support, he had un- 
happily taken to drink and had had to resign his commission, Jef- 
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ferson Davis being the Secretary of War who accepted it. The years 
after that until the Civil War were filled with merely a dreary and 
unsuccessful succession of small jobs, ending with a clerkship in 
his father’s leather store in Galena, Illinois. When the Civil War 
broke, however, he seemed to become a changed man. Volunteering 
for service again, he secured the colonelcy of a regiment, and to 
every one’s surprise, including his own, had been made brigadier in 
August, 1861. 

In January, 1862, Grant urged Halleck to let him attack Forts 
Henry and Donelson, which a reconnaissance had indicated to him 
might be taken. The permission finally given, Grant, supported by 
Commodore A. H. Foote with small gun-boats, proceeded up the 
Tennessee River with 17,000 men. Fort Henry proved easy of cap- 
ture, and Grant then moved his force twelve miles overland to take 
the fort on the Cumberland River, the plan being for Foote to go 
round by water and join him in the attack. The fire from the fort 
was so heavy, however, that Foote was forced to withdraw, and 
while Grant was in consultation with him, the land forces were 
suddenly attacked and almost defeated by the Confederates, Grant 
arriving in haste only just in time, by a magnificent counter attack, 
to force the Confederates back into the fort. 

It was mid-February, and sleet and cold made that night a terrible 
one for the Union soldiers, entirely without protection and par- 
tially without food. Inside the fort, however, its commander, Gen- 
eral S. B. Buckner, realized the impossibility of holding it against 
assault the following day. In the morning of the 16th, he asked for 
terms, and Grant’s reply, which was to make him famous, was im- 
mediately given: “No terms except unconditional and immediate 
surrender can be accepted. I propose to move immediately upon 
your works.” Without further argument, Fort Donelson fell with 
14,000 men; the North went wild with joy over the first victory of 
the year; and Grant was named a major-general by the President, 
and “Unconditional Surrender Grant” by the public, a play on his 
initials of U. S. 

Another Union force, of about 37,000 men, operating under Gen- 
eral D. C. Buell, had advanced as far South as Nashville, which had 
been evacuated by the Confederates, about 40,000 of whom had 
been massed at Corinth with the object of attacking and destroying 
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Grant before Buell could join him. A misunderstanding with Hal- 
leck had resulted in the temporary suspension of Grant but he had 
soon been reinstated, and by the middle of March was in command 
at Savannah, Tennessee, nine miles from Pittsburgh Landing, where 
he was concentrating his whole body of about 38,000. Grant appears 
to have been wholly ignorant of the fact that while he was making 
preparations for an advance on Corinth, General Johnston had 
decided to attack him at Pittsburgh Landing. Early on the morning 
of March 6, the unexpected attack was launched while Grant was 
breakfasting in perfect confidence at Savannah. Hastening to the 
rescue of his forces, which had not yet been joined by Buell’s, he 
sent entreaties for haste to that commander, and also to General 
Lew Wallace, who had 5000 men at Crump’s Landing. 

Otherwise, Grant seemed curiously incapable of acting, but early 
in the afternoon General Johnston was killed, and about three hours 
later, his second, General Beauregard, called off the attack for that 
day. By evening both Wallace’s Division and Buell’s men had ar- 
rived, and the following morning the battle was renewed with the 
weight of advantage now on the side of the Union. The Confed- 
erates fought desperately all day, but by night were forced to retreat 
to Corinth, after one of the bloodiest and most desperate encounters 
of the entire war, more than one fifth of the Union forces and one 
quarter of the Southerners being killed or wounded, a combined 
casualty list of nearly 25,000. 

It has always been impossible satisfactorily to explain Grant’s state 
of mind and actions preceding and during the battle of Shiloh, as 
it is called, and Halleck, doubting his ability, came down the river 
and took command. With overwhelming force, Halleck continued 
down the river and occupied Corinth, from which Beauregard had 
been forced to retire. There the winter was sj>cnt, an attempt by 
Grant to capture Vicksburg with 30,000 men proving ineffectual. 

Meanwhile, events had been happening much farther southward. 
It had been planned for some time to despatch a combined naval 
and military force to capture New Orleans, and proceed up the 
Mississippi to effect contact with the Union forces operating from 
the North. Early in the spring a Union fleet, under command of 
Captain David G. Farragut, which included boats with mortars on 
board to bombard Forts Jackson and St. Philip, guarding die stream 
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below New Orleans, and troop-ships carrying 25,000 men under the 
notorious General Benjamin F. Butler, had reached the mouth of 
the river. The Confederates had a few iron-clad vessels on which 
they were counting to prevent Farragut’s passage. His vessels and 
gunnery, however, proved more than a match for both iron-clads 
and forts, and by the first of May New Orleans, the largest city of 
the South, had been occupied by the combined Union forces. 

Hrafopitrtrrs Iteprinmit nf tip dUnlf, ) 

New Orleans, May 15, 1862, J 

As tho officers and soldiers of the United States have been subject to repeated 
insults from the women (calling themselves ladies) of New Orleans, in return for 
the most scrupulous non-interference and courtesy on our part, it Is ordered that 
hereafter when any female shall, by word, gesture or movement, insult or show con- 
tempt for any officer or soldier of the United States, she shall be regarded and held 
liable to be treated as a woman of the town plying her avocation. 

Bv command OK MAJOR-GENERAL BUTLER 

OKO. 0. 8TRON0, A * A. Grk., Out*? of Staff 

GENERAL BUTLER’S ORDER. NO. i8 
From the Manuscript Division , Library of Congress . 


GENERAL ORDER ) 
No. 28. ) 


The charming, leisurely old city, largely French in blood, was 
hotly Southern in sympathy, and the presence of an army of occu- 
pation was, as always everywhere, extremely irritating. The popu- 
lation was by no means all composed of Southern “aristocrats” nor 
were the troops all composed of Northern gentlemen who might 
show consideration for the feelings of the conquered. There were 
many cases of soldiers being insulted on the streets, especially by 
women, who are always likely to be more bitter than men in their 
war-time antipathies. General Butler, who had become the military 
governor, and who was afterward known as “Beast Butler,” could 
think of no better means of protecting his men from the “insults” 
of the women than to issue his famous order declaring that there- 
after any woman found insulting a Union soldier would be treated 
as a “woman of the town plying her avocation.” 

T 3 he insulting brutality of such an order would have been bitterly 
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resented in any civilized community. One has only to think what 
would have happened had it been issued, for example, by General 
Gage when the British troops were garrisoning Boston in 1774. 
Butler’s order was, indeed, emphatically denounced in the British 
Parliament, and afforded the opportunity for our minister, Mr. 
Adams, to score one of the prettiest diplomatic triumphs of all time 
over the, on this occasion, unwary Lord Palmerston. Butler’s order 
secured its immediate object in New Orleans, but otherwise its effect 
was extremely bad in that it served to confirm the Southerners in 
their generally erroneous opinion of Northerners as low, common, 
and determined on insulting the South. 

While bad blood was thus being rapidly fomented in New Or- 
leans by Butler, who was outlawed by President Davis, Farragut 
had succeeded in pushing some of his vessels far enough up the 
river past the Confederate defences to get in touch with Grant, but 
Vicksburg could not yet be taken, and the complete severing of the 
Confederacy on the line of the Mississippi had to await the follow- 
ing year. Minor fighting in Kentucky and Tennessee during the 
remainder of 1862 was without definite influence on the larger 
strategy of the war, and may be disregarded, except to note that 
both States had come under Union control. 

We must now turn to the East, and see what progress was made 
in 1862 toward a second objective, the capture of the main part of 
the Confederate forces before Richmond. We shall find it a dis- 
appointing year, although with plenty of action. 

There were various routes which McClellan might have taken 
toward the rebel capital and its defending forces. The Army of the 
Potomac numbered over 100,000 superbly drilled men, thanks al- 
most wholly to the general himself, who, however, seemed both 
uncertain and loath to use the weapon he had forged. Had he 
decided to proceed southward, keeping himself between Washing- 
ton and the enemy, he could have counted upon using the whole 
available Union forces in the Eastern theatre, which would have 
added at least fifty per cent to his strength. He preferred to trans- 
port all his own troops to the eastern end of the Yorktown Penin- 
sula, and work his way thence toward Richmond, marching with 
the York and fames Rivers on his flanks. This involved not only a 
division of forces, as the Administration not unnaturally insisted 
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upon McDowell remaining with his army to protect the Capital 
against a sudden attack from Lee should he make a dash in that 
direction, but also necessitated McClellan’s marching through a 
difficult and none too well-known country with the largest force 
which had yet been in operation in America. 

It was essential for his plan that the James River be clear of rebel 
vessels and open for his own, as he counted on the co-operation of 
the navy to protect his flank. During the early part of the winter, 
however, the Confederates, who were in possession of Norfolk and 
its navy yard, had built an iron-clad of a new type, with a pointed 
ram on its bow. This had made itself practically master of Hamp- 
ton Roads, after having destroyed two of the big wooden vessels 
of the Union navy, the Congress and the Cumberland. The iron 
hull of this strange new war-ship made it practically impervious to 
the shot of that day, whereas its ram enabled it to poke huge holes 
in the wooden hulls of its opponents and to sink them ingloriously. 
This vessel, formerly the U. S. S. steam sloop Merrimac, but re- 
christened the Virginia by the Confederates when they had altered 
her to an iron-clad and added her ram, was to meet her match on 
March 8, in one of the historical naval battles of the world. 

A Swede, John Ericsson, then resident in New York, had pro- 
duced in the Monitor a hitherto unknown type of vessel, heavily 
iron-clad, looking much like an oval raft with a revolving iron tur- 
ret which enabled her to fire in any direction. She was unwieldy 
and unseaworthy, but when the Merrimac started out on that day 
from Norfolk to sink another of the wooden ships of the Northern- 
ers, she was met by this weird-looking monster, and after an engage- 
ment in which neither vessel was destroyed was forced to retreat 
to Norfolk. Her power was over, and when, in May, the Confed- 
erates evacuated that city, on account of McClellan’s operations, 
they destroyed their ram before leaving. 

According to Henry Adams, who was then in London, acting as 
private secretary to his father, the American Minister, a profound 
impression was created among English naval and military circles 
by the appearance of the iron-dads in action. It has been said by 
leading American historians, indeed, that the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac caused the abandonment of the old wooden navies of the 
world and began a new era in naval history. This, however, is 
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rather over-stating the case. Iron-clads had been used in the Crimean 
War, a few years earlier. The French had launched a great iron- 
clad in 1859, and the European admiralties were already deeply 
concerned about the possible necessity of rebuilding all their fleets 
before the Merrimac had first slipped out from Norfolk. What the 
American iron-clads in action probably did accomplish was to set- 
tle the disputed point and leave no further room for hesitation. It 
is a mistake, however, to consider that the new type of iron naval 
vessel was in any way an invention of our own, though that im- 
pression is usually given. 

The Confederates everywhere in the eastern theatre of war were 
heavily outnumbered, and the failure of the campaign of 1862 to 
show results for the Federals was due to the superior skill of the 
Southern commanders. To oppose McClellan’s advance up the pen- 
insula toward Richmond, General J. E. Johnston had no more than 
60,000 men to McClellan’s too, 000. A body of about 11,000 Con- 
federates lay north of McClellan’s line of advance but was con- 
fronted by McDowell’s 40,000 at Fredericksburg. Stonewall Jack- 
son, certainly the ablest officer next to Lee, even if not as some military 
authorities think even abler than Lee himself, was in the southern 
part of the great Shenandoah Valley, which at its northern end 
gave easy access to Harper’s Ferry, from which place descent might 
be made on Washington, 60 miles to the southeastward. Jackson, 
however, was opposed by General N. P. Banks with a slightly 
stronger force than his own, while Fremont had another 15,000 
ready to invade the valley from the west, and there was another 
Federal force of 7000 stationed at Harper’s Ferry. Two smaller 
Confederate forces, one of 3000 and another of about 6000, could 
be counted on in the Valley, hut here as elsewhere the disparity of 
numbers was greatly in favor of the North. 

The Federals, however, both military and civil, threw away their 
chances. The Confederates had left only slender forces to impede 
McClellan’s march up the peninsula, but that cautious commander 
took a whole month of siege work to clear them from his path, 
and it was not until the middle of May, when the rebels had with- 
drawn after their delay had been accomplished, that the 100,000 
Union troops were set in motion toward Richmond. 

McClellan, who in his own opinion never had enough men for 
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any task, had asked to have McDowell and his 40,000 sent around 
by water to join his own force, but this would have left Washing- 
ton defenseless before the swift-moving Lee. Stanton properly in- 
sisted that McDowell should remain between the capital and the 



BATTLE-FIELDS IN THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR 


enemy, and march to join McClellan overland by way of Fred- 
ericksburg. McClellan’s plan of campaign was to advance slowly, 
taking no chances, and, counting on artillery and siege operations, 
to win through to the Confederate capital. 

On paper, the theory was sound enough, and the Confederates 
admitted that they would be defeated if they allowed themselves 
to accept McClellan’s methods. They declined to do so, and their 
success against overwhelming odds and a perfect paper plan would 
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indicate that the latter was not so sound as it looked. Nor can the 
blame be laid upon Stanton for not allowing the Federal capital to 
remain wholly undefended by putting all McDowell’s 40,000 men 
on transports and sending them around by sea to McClellan, who 
already immensely outnumbered his enemy. The brilliant audacity 
with which the Confederate generals were about to act might well 
have cost the Federals their seat of government had McClellan had 
his way against the civilian Secretary of War. 

The first move was in the Shenandoah Valley, where Jackson so 


From Washington. 
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outplayed his adversaries 
that, after defeating Mil- 
roy’s force 25 miles from 
Staunton, he frightened 
the life out of Fremont 
with his 15,000 men and 
left that general in a 
funk for days. Jackson 
then attacked Banks, 
whom he chased all the 
way to Winchester and 


from there up the valley 


and across the Potomac. At Harper’s Ferry he seemed to threaten 


Washington to such an extent that McDowell was recalled from 
Fredericksburg, so that McClellan lost any possible aid from that 


quarter. Jackson, however, had no idea of descending on Washington, 
and still less of being captured. He had accomplished the most im- 
portant object, which was so to disarrange the Federal plans as to 
ruin McClellan’s campaign against Richmond. Therefore, as quickly 
as he had advanced, he passed down the valley again, inflicting one 
or two more stinging defeats, and saved his force and his booty for 


use against McClellan. 

That general was not altogether happy. The peninsula was diffi- 
cult marching country and in May the heavy rains had swollen the 
streams and rivers. On the 31st, two of his corps, under Keyes and 
Hetntzelman, were separated from the main forces by the Chicka- 


hominy, and the opportunity being instantly recognized by Gen- 
eral Johnston, the Confederates fell upon them. The attack, how- 
ever, was not as vigorous as it should have been and the chief re- 
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suit of the battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, as it is called, was 
the appointment of General Lee to succeed Johnston in chief com- 
mand, the latter having been dangerously wounded. 

The next movements were the result of the contrasting psychol- 
ogy of Lee and McClellan. After Seven Pines, the latter continued 
his slow “digging-in and siege” method, which Lee knew would be 
fatal to Richmond if allowed to continue. The difficulty with the 
method appears to have been that Lee could himself decide whether 
or not it should continue. As a result of his adverse decision he or- 
dered Jackson to join him from the valley and to attack McClel- 
lan’s right flank while he himself attacked directly in front, hoping 
to force a retreat or to cut off McClellan’s line of communications. 

In spite of Jackson’s being late, Lee’s plan succeeded in a con- 
siderable degree. Fitz-John Porter, who was protecting the Fed- 
eral right, was forced to retreat from his position at Gaines’s Mill, 
and McClellan had to shift his base to the James River. His move 
had left Lee uncertain, and McClellan thus gained 24 hours for an 
orderly withdrawal. The battle at Malvern Hill, July 1, was un- 
questionably an unwise attack on Lee’s part, but the various en- 
gagements of the preceding week, known altogether as the “Seven 
Days’ Battles,” had pushed McClellan to Harrison’s Landing on 
the James. The Confederate losses, of about 20,000, had been nearly 
25 per cent greater than those of McClellan, and the Army of the 
Potomac was not defeated. In April, however, a Union army of 
100,000 had faced a Confederate one around Richmond of only 
60,000. As a result of two months’ campaigning, it had come to 
pass that the Federals were outnumbered by their immediate foe 
at the beginning of Lee’s move against McClellan. 

That general now again asked for reinforcements and the chance 
to make another move against Richmond, this time by way of 
Petersburg. Around the question of McClellan’s military ability has 
raged one of the classic controversies of American history. It is one 
which it is quite impossible for a layman to decide, more especially 
as the military experts themselves are by no means agreed. What- 
ever may be said of McClellan as a commander, and there is much 
in his favor, he unquestionably greatly over-rated himself as a man, 
and in that respect his own words make the case against him. His 
despatches both to Lincoln and Stanton are almost incredible in 
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their arrogance, and, a matter which has to be considered in a de- 
mocracy at war, the public at large, whether justly or not, had lost 
confidence in him. In July he was recalled to Washington, and his 
army was withdrawn from the Peninsula and moved to Northern 
Virginia. The Peninsula campaign was over, and Richmond had 
not been taken. 

General Halleck, who, in the West, had been fortunate in the 
successes won for him by his subordinates, was brought east and 
made commander of all the Union forces, with the rather bom- 
bastic General Pope in command of a force of about 43,000 men 
made up of the combined forces of Fremont, Banks, and Mc- 
Dowell. The North was still experimenting with generals. 

So, likewise, was Lee, and Pope was an opportunity for him. 
Combining with Jackson, the Confederate commander, knowing 
that it would take a fortnight or more for the McClellan forces to 
be transported from the James to the neighborhood of Pope, com- 
pletely baffled that over-confident leader, and having driven him 
back to Bull Run he there won a second and more resounding Con- 
federate victory, August 29-30. Outwitted at every turn in a brief 
campaign, Pope lost 14,000 men and the confidence of every one. 

By September 4 the Confederates were crossing the Potomac, twen- 
ty-five miles from Washington, and the following day Lincoln orally 
gave command of all the forces to McClellan, who still had the un- 
bounded admiration of his soldiers. Lee had had no intention of 
attacking Washington but was advancing into Maryland, where he 
expected to find Southern sympathy strong enough to win that 
State over if supported by the presence of his army. A push up 
into Pennsylvania might divide the North even more dangerously 
than the South could be divided by Union control of the Missis- 
sippi, and even in the western theatre of operations the Confed- 
erates were pushing back Union forces across Kentucky and were 
threatening Cincinnati. 

So far, the Republican administration in Washington had little 
to show the people, and the mid-term elections, always likely to be 
dangerous for the party in power unless all has been going well, 
were only a month off. The change in a few months from seeing 
a Union army within 20 miles of Richmond and expecting to cap- 
ture it, to having Lee and 60,000 Confederates swinging northward 
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through. Maryland, was creating dismay and terror in the North, 
and also having dangerous effects in Europe, as we shall note later. 
The crisis was of the first magnitude, and it is interesting to observe 
how much the element of luck can play in the decision of fate by 
arms. 

There was, as Lee had expected, very strong Southern sympathy 
in Maryland, but this was mostly confined to the eastern portion of 
the State, and the Southern general at Frederick found it difficult 
to get sufficient supplies for his troops. As he could not live on the 
country it was necessary to open a line of communication down the 
Shenandoah Valley. By chance, however, Harper’s Ferry was in 
possession of a Union garrison, which under ordinary rules of war 
should have been withdrawn as Lee had advanced. Indeed, this had 
been advised by McClellan. Nevertheless no withdrawal had been 
effected, and thus when Lee pushed ahead to Hagerstown he had 
to despatch Jackson to capture the ferry. This divided his army. 

McClellan had taken several days after his reappointment to re- 
organize Pope’s forces, and, as usual, grossly over-estimated the 
strength of the enemy, which he set at double the real figure. On 
September 12, a week after he had taken command, he had reached 
Frederick in pursuit of Lee, and there by luck a despatch from Lee 
to D. H. Hill was picked up, revealing Lee’s plans and the fact that 
at the moment the Confederate army was split. McClellan should 
have taken advantage of his information without delay, but his 
own cautiousness, increased by telegrams from Washington, made 
him hesitate. 

A few miles to the west were two gaps in the “South Moun- 
tains,” the rampart of the valley, and eight miles beyond these, in 
the valley, were the roads connecting the two parts of the enemy 
army. Instead of seizing these at once, McClellan waited, and when 
he moved on the 14th the gaps had already been occupied by the 
Confederates and were carried by the Federals only with severe 
losses. That same morning, Lee had discovered that his enemy was 
in possession of the missing despatch to D. H. Hill, and immediately 
moved southward from Hagerstown, taking up an entrenched po- 
sition on Antietam Creek. From that place he sent new orders to 
Jackson to join him. That general captured Harper’s Ferry, with 
its garrison of 12,500, the morning of the 15th, and hastened to 
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join Lee. He could not reach him, however, until the morning of 
the 16th, whereas McClellan was facing him by the previous noon. 

Instead of throwing himself on Lee’s army, then in a desperate 
plight, either on the afternoon of the 15th or the morning of the 
16th before Lee could be reinforced by Jackson, McClellan con- 
tented himself with making reconnaissances and plans, with a skir- 
mish, until the 17th, when he had to encounter the reunited Con- 
federate armies. Even so, he had 87,000 men to Lee’s 55,000, mag- 
nified, however, in McClellan’s mind to double that number. Lee 
had taken up a strong position, and the battle that ensued, known 
from the Creek as Antietam, was one of the bloodiest of the war, 
about 23,500 men being killed and wounded, of whom slightly over 
half were Northerners. The conflict was a series of confused attacks, 
and it has been debated whether the sum of them was a Union or 
Confederate victory. The following day, McClellan, although nu- 
merically far superior, declined to renew the struggle, and on the 
19th he unforgivably allowed Lee to retreat unmolested across the 
Potomac into Virginia. 

However, the danger to the North from the Army of Virginia 
was now over, and jubilation replaced the grim fear of recent weeks. 
Nevertheless, as McClellan did nothing to follow up Antietam and 
permitted Lee to retreat southwards along the Shenandoah Valley, 
the mistrust of him by both President and people increased again. 
Lincoln begged him to pursue Lee and to prevent the Confederates 
from getting once more between him and Richmond, but in vain. 
On the 7th of November he was again deposed from command, 
and the wholly inadequate General A. E. Burnside was unfortu- 
nately named in his place. 

At Fredericksburg on December 13, in the last attempt for a de- 
cision in 1862, the new commander with 113,000 men faced Lee 
trying to force his way back to Richmond. The Confederates, sta- 
tioned on Marye’s Heights and well defended, received the useless 
attack which Burnside launched against them. The Fcderals had to 
charge across a plain, completely covered by the rebel artillery and 
the rifles of those placed behind a stone wall at the base of the 
height. It was not war but murder, yet six times Burnside ordered 
the charge across dead bodies through the sheets of flame. Noth- 
ing more magnificent or futile has ever been seen in the a nnals of 
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war. At the end of the day nearly 8000 men lay dead on the field, 
sacrificed to Burnside’s obstinacy, and the total Federal loss for the 
fight was over 12,500 to less than 6000 Confederate casualties. It 
was clear that Burnside could not be retained in command, and the 
search for a general had to go on. 

The year 1862 had been marked by momentous events other than 
military. In spite of England’s proclamation of neutrality, the Con- 
federacy had continued hopeful of recognition by both that coun- 
try and France, and meanwhile was endeavoring to buy vessels of 
war from English builders. The British Government had forbidden 
its subjects to build or equip any war-ships which might be used 
by either belligerent, but unfortunately although Parliament had 
passed an Act to that effect in good faith the Act had been care- 
lessly drawn. On the principle that a person should be considered 
innocent until proved guilty, it had provided for punishment of the 
offenders and confiscation of the vessel only after proof of the 
offence, which raised very difficult legal questions in any case that 
might arise. In March, 1862, a small vessel was built and allowed to 
sail, and though seized at Nassau was released by the court there. 
This Florida case was merely the precursor of the much more seri- 
ous one of the Alabama a few months later. The Confederates, hav- 
ing succeeded in getting the Florida to sea, made a contract with 
the firm of Lairds at Liverpool to build the commerce-destroyer 
which was afterwards to cost England dear. 

Our Minister, Charles Francis Adams, procured evidence, which 
he considered overwhelming, that the vessel was being built for the 
Confederacy, and presented it to Lord John Russell. The Confed- 
erate agents had covered their tracks as well as they could, and, as 
first submitted, the evidence was not considered sufficiently con- 
clusive to warrant the British Government in preventing the sail- 
ing of the vessel, on which work was being rushed, although high 
legal opinion was in Adams’s favor. Finally, however, a full set of 
the documents in the case were sent to the Queen’s advocate, Sir 
John Harding, who had just gone insane, a fact known to no one 
at that moment but his wife, who left the papers for five days with- 
out any one’s seeing them. On July 28 the attorney-general and 
solicitor-general received them and the next day immediately de- 
clared the evidence conclusive and advised Russell to have the ves- 
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sel seized without an instant’s delay. Unfortunately it was too late, 
for, being warned, the Confederates had got her to sea before she 
was finished, that very morning. 

That the British Government, enmeshed in legal red-tape, had 
been careless cannot be denied, but even Adams, who had no love 
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for the English in general or Russell in particular, later declared 
that the Foreign Minister had not been actuated by any motive of 
ill-will, and that on the whole he was favorable rather than hostile 
to the North. 

This, however, was not true of all English or, notably, of French 
statesmen. In the summer and autumn of 1862 the stoppage of cot- 
ton exports from the South was exerting its fullest effects on both 
European nations. The number of cotton operatives out of work in 
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England rose to 550,000 by the end of that year, and the unem- 
ployed in France were estimated at 300,000. The French Emperor, 
Louis Napoleon, was pressing hard to have England join him in 
recognizing the Confederacy, and France certainly, and England 
possibly, would have done so by autumn had it not been for friends 
of the North in the British Cabinet. As we have seen, by Septem- 
ber the fortunes of the North were at a low ebb. The attack on 
Richmond had been abandoned and Lee was marching into Mary- 
land, threatening Washington and Philadelphia. The war, which 
a large section of English opinion believed was only for forcible 
retention of the South and not for the freedom of the slave, was 
dragging on with no prospect of Northern victory. At that crisis in 
our affairs, however, the English prevented Napoleon from taking 
hostile action against us. 

Meanwhile, Lincoln was to clear away one source of misunder- 
standing. As we have seen, he had not believed it to be either his 
duty or right as President to interfere with slavery within the States 
where it was legal. He had also framed for himself, looking for- 
ward to a successful end of the war and the need for receiving the 
seceded States back into the Union, the working theory that those 
States had never in truth been out of it, and that there should be 
as little interference with them legally as possible. After the war 
began, there was the additional problem of retaining the loyalty of 
such border States as were also slave States. What gradually changed 
his mind as to the problem of slavery and emancipation can never 
be known, and we can only follow his actions. 

On July 22, 1862, he surprised his Cabinet by announcing to them 
that he intended to issue an emancipation proclamation freeing all 
who should be slaves within the rebellious States on January 1, 
1863, and suggesting some form of compensation to their owners. 
It was pointed out to him, that although most of the Cabinet agreed 
with the substance of his proposition, the time was singularly in- 
opportune in view of the bad military situation for the North. 
Agreeing with this, Lincoln laid aside the idea of an immediate 
proclamation. 

On August 20, Horace Greeley published in The Tribune an 
open letter to the President complaining of his hesitating attitude 
toward slavery. To this Lincoln replied two days later, saying that 
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“my paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and 
is not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
^ without freeing any slave I 
TBK pbukb of twchxv mux- would do it; and if I could 
* ON8 * . save it by freeing all the 

To AtiVAHAM htscoitr, I’rertdeni <t/ Me &■ Staff; til* J 

DuAii Sut : i do not intrude to tell you— slaves, I would do it; and it 

for you inuBt know already— that a great fro- •, jj l f ree ; n a 

portion of those who triumphed ia your elec 1 coula S * Ve 11 D > trc “ n 8 

tion, and of all who desire tha unqualified sup- some and leaving Others 

pressioii of the Rebellion now desolating our a l one J would also do that, 

country, are sorely disappointed and deeply , , 

pained l>y the policy you seem to he pnrtuing What I do about Slavery 

with regard to the slavei of Rebels. I write anc J the colored race, I do 

“H.?™ because I believe it helps 

a right to espret, and of what wo complain. to Save the Union; and 

II. Wc think you are strangely and disas- what I forbe&r, I forbear 

ti'OUFly 1‘OmiBS in the discharge of vour official because I do HOt believe it 
and imperative duty with regard to tko oman* . . , 

cipaixng proTiaiona of the new Contiscatiaa WOUld help tO SdVC thC 
Act. Those provision* were deigned to fight Union.” 

IV. We think timid counsel* io jueh » crisis This Was clear enough. 

calculated to prose psriioiw, and wvb»wy Lincoln had long been sub- 

astrous. It is the duty of * uirrminett no . 0 

jected to pressure from va- 
v - y> «•»* Uni *" «•»»«* w rious groups to come out 

«ufl’cred t and i* n&w sutferiag muntnafllv, from £ . .. . . 1*1.1 

mistaken deference to Kefod Slavery. Hud tor abolition, but this had 

+ ’*.?*,*** £ had no effect upon his sin- 

VJL We complain that the Conflscatioo Act 11*1 1 . # 1 

which you approved habitually disregarded gularly independent mmd, 

you r keuisrais, and that ue word, of rebuke anc I we look i n vain for 

for them from yon has yet reached the public . . n , . t 

ear. Fremont's Proclamation and Hunter'. any certain influence which 

a 5 < otS of th. minions made him decide the fate- 

who would glmll, have abided this strug** * f U l question within 3 Week 
«ny sacrifice hut that of Prtocipto and Honor, ^ 

hut who now fcei that tho tnumph of the Uo- or two after answering 

ion is thdispensaMe not only to tho existence of Greeley. At the Cabinet 

our country but to tho well-being of mankind, f - c 

1 entreat yon to render a hearty and mwquir- meeting Or September 22 , 

•oeni obedience to the law «f Mm land. he read a few pages from 

„ , lm HORACE duKiunr. . . ... J, 4iTT . , 

X4W-Y **, Artemus Ward s High- 

EXCERFB FROM HORACE GREHIEY'S LET- hajld'd OuWgC U UticjT," 
TER IN THE tribune, august io, Mx nad struck him as 

funny, and then, becoming 
serious, informed his advisers that he had asked them to meet so 
that they might hear what he had decided to publish to the nation. 
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It was merely for their information, he added, as he had already 
made the irrevocable decision himself. 

He had made a vow, so he said, to God that he would issue an 


emancipation proclama- 
tion when the Confeder- 
ates were driven out of 
Maryland. The battle of 
Antietam had been 
fought, and Lee was in re- 
treat. He would fulfill the 
vow. Then he read the 
proclamation which on 
the following day, Septem- 
ber 23, he published to the 
people, declaring that 
after January 1, 1863, all 
slaves held within the 
States which were in re- 
bellion would be “thence- 
forward and forever free.” 
He suggested colonization 
somewhere of the freed 
negroes, and eventual 
compensation to owners 
in both the loyal and rebel 
States. Although with one 
or two exceptions the 
members of his Cabinet 
agreed, the effect of the 
proclamation on the pub- 
lic at large was disappoint- 
ing. The South, naturally, 
regarded it as confiscation 
and an attempt to rouse a 
servile revolt, but the 


PBBMDBKT UNCOUPg - LBTTBB 

fcX*CTTTIYB MaMSXOV. I 

„ _ _ . WAJttiaoTOJf. JLn«m* », ittft, 1 

Hon. Horace Greeley .* 

Dear Sir ; I have juBt read yours of the 19th, 
addressed to myself through The N. Y. Tribute. 
If there be in it any statements or assumptions of 
tact which I may know to be erroneous, I dd not 
now and here controvert them. If there be in 
it any inferences which I may believe to be falsely 
drawn, I do not now and here argue against them. 
If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dic- 
tatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an old 
friend, whose heart I have always supposed to be 
right. 

As to the policy I “ seem to be pursuing,” as 
you say, I have not meant to leave any one in 
doubt. 

I would save the Union. I would save it the 
shortest way under the Constitution. The sooner 
the National authority can be restored, the nearer 
the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If 
there be those who would not save the Union un- 
less they could at the same time save Slavery, I 
do not agree with them. If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy Slavery, I do not agree with 
them. My paramount object in this struggle is 
to save the Union, and is not either to save or 
destroy Slavery. If I could save, the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could do it by freeing some and loaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about Slavery and the colored race, I do because 
I believe it helps to save this Union; and what I 
forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union., I shall do less whenever 
I shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause, 
and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing 
more will help the cause. I shall try to correct 
errors when shown to be errors; and I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true 
views. I have here stated my purpose according 
to my view of official duty, and I intend no modi- 
fication of my oit-expressed personal wish that all 
men, everywhere, could be tree. Yours, 

J A. L1NCOLH. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S RESPONSE TO GREE- 
LEY’S LETTER IN THE TRIBUNE ; AUGUST 
Z5, i8&l 


North, which might have 

been expected to receive it with enthusiasm, was unimpressed, 
and the election the following month went against the adminis- 
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tration. In England, however, the response was immediate and 
favorable. Whatever the President’s motives may have been, he 
had now indubitably linked the cause of the North with freedom. 

When the first of January came, Lincoln issued the proclama- 
tion indicated by his preliminary one in September, declaring all 
the slaves in the rebellious States to be free from that date, and 
warning them against indulging in any violence. For long opposed 
to slavery as an institution, Lincoln had not considered that it 
could be interfered with under the existing Constitution, and there 
was nothing in that instrument warranting the emancipation proc- 
lamation, unless we accept the theory which he now evolved that 
“the Constitution invests its commander-in-chief with the law of 
war in time of war,” and that slaves being property, as property, 
either in the hands of citizens or their foes, they could be seized for 
war purposes. 

Whatever hopes the end of 1862 might be bringing to the South- 
ern slaves it was bringing little comfort to the harassed President. 
Although his party still had a slender majority in Congress as a 
result of the elections, his own hold on it was threatened. The 
President no more than any general had won the confidence of 
the nation, and in mid-December had come Burnside’s crushing de- 
feat at Fredericksburg. A group of Republican senators, headed by 
the trouble maker, Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, determined 
to force the President to change both his plans and his Cabinet at 
their dictation. 

Within the Cabinet, Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, shared 
the mistrust of Lincoln, and had been both indiscreet and disloyal 
in expressing criticism of him. Seward had long since recovered 
from the Presidential aspirations for himself which still troubled 
Chase, but was the main object of senatorial attack. To relieve Lin- 
coln of embarrassment, he tendered his resignation. The President 
then called a joint meeting of the other Cabinet members and of 
the senatorial committee, at which meeting Chase was put in the 
awkward situation of having to reaffirm what he had told the sena- 
tors as to the incapacity of the Administration or else to defend 
it. He chose to adopt the latter course and to eat his words, thus 
playing unfairly with both sides. The following morning, there 
being nothing else for him to do, he also resigned. 
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Both men, however, were essential to Lincoln. Seward had de- 
veloped into a capable statesman, was loyal to the President, whom 
he had now come to trust, and was indispensable in the State De- 
partment. Chase was a very difficult man to get on with but was 
doing excellent work in the Treasury, and with a country plunged 
into gloom and uncertainty it was no time to confess further fail- 


ure by dismissing the leading 
two members of the Cabinet. 
Lincoln had handled the 
situation with extreme skill. 
He could afford neither to be 
dictated to by the Senate nor 
to alienate its support. The 
resignation of Chase, which 
followed from the President’s 
confronting him with both the 
senators and his own col- 
leagues, and his forced retrac- 
tion of his accusations, enabled 
the President to decline to 
accept either resignation and to 
retain his Cabinet as before 
with both Chase and Seward 
in it. As Lincoln character- 
istically remarked when he 
got Chase’s resignation: “Now 
I can ride; I have got a 


An UxMtujr Head 

JLuGcolh takes great trouble to make the 
* loyal States” regard him as "the head of 
the nation.” Ho seems to hare no fear that 
“the nation” may. become sensitive enough 
to hide its head in very shame, or that it 
may get so itchy in that region as to scratch 
Us crown to pieces, or so crazed as to knock 
its skull against a stone wall, or so tired of 
life as to tie a rope around its neck and 
hang itself, leaving the head to bleach un- 
der all weathers, at a warning for all time, 
to all nations. At present “the head of the 
nation” is u turned f yet, it fits the body 
very well, and every disease to which it is 
a victim has a suffering sympathy through 
all the members; so the head is likely to 
last as long as the nation, and to lie mean- 
while, aa uneasily as any that wears a 
crown. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT FROM THE 
SOUTHERN PUNCH , RICHMOND, VA., 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1863 
From the Library of Congress* 


pumpkin in each end of my bag.” The Cabinet crisis had passed. 
If the President could retain his statesmen, he had yet to con- 


tinue his experiments with generals. The frightful and unneces- 
sary slaughter at Fredericksburg had rendered Burnside useless as 
a commander, and in January, 1863, that officer was replaced by 


General Joseph Hooker, “Fighting Joe,” as he was nicknamed, the 
choice being Lincoln’s own in default of a better. The general was 
full of life and energy and his popularity and dash did much to 


restore the morale of the troops at a critical moment of deep de- 


pression, but he was not capable of planning campaigns on a 
grand scale, and was much out-classed by his opponents Lee and 


Jackson. 
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Lee, in Fredericksburg, had 60,000 men, whereas Hooker had 
130,000, and with this numerical superiority he conceived the plan 
of cutting off Lee’s communication with Richmond with one force 
and turning his left flank with another. In the three days battle 
of Chancellorsville, which was brought on by Lee’s divining all 
of Hooker’s plans, May 2-5, the Union commander by poor gen- 
eralship gave up every advantage he had held and was forced 
back across the Rappahannock with the severe loss of over 17,000 
men. It might have been a complete rout had the Confederates 
not suffered one of the heaviest possible strokes in the wounding 
of Stonewall Jackson on the first evening of the fight. There was 
more or less confusion and the general with a small reconnoitring 
party had got in front of his own lines. On galloping back in the 
dark, he and his escort were mistaken for Federals, and were fired 
on by their own men. Jackson, severely wounded, died eight days 
later from pneumonia. A deeply religious man and one of the 
finest characters which the Scotch-Irish strain in our nation has 
produced, he was also one of the ablest generals on either side in 
the war, and his loss to Lee and the South was irreparable. 

Replacing Jackson as well as he could with General R. S. Ewell, 
Lee determined on another advance into Northern territory, through 
the Shenandoah Valley. Preceded by Ewell and Hill with two corps 
to clear the valley, by June 27 Lee had his entire forces in Penn- 
sylvania with headquarters at Chambersburg. On the same day 
Hooker, who had quarrelled with Halleck, who was continuing 
as military adviser in Washington, was replaced in command by 
General G. G. Meade, who took over the Army of the Potomac, 
then at Frederick. Its presence there had been due to Lincoln, who* 
although his interference with military plans and commanders had 
frequently been far from wise, had rightly warned Hooker that 
he should hang on to Lee’s advancing army rather than try to 
capture Richmond in his absence. 

Lee had been over-bold in this second attempt to invade the 
North. His continued success against one Union general after an- 
other had made a Union soldier at Chancellorsville say that “it’s 
no use. No matter who is given us, we can’t whip Bobby Lee,” and 
perhaps Lee had himself become too confident. Far diplomatic 
purposes in Europe it was desirable that just at that moment the 
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Confederacy should win a bold stroke. Lee counted on Burnside 
as his opponent, whom he knew he could out-play, and also on 
rallying disaffected elements to himself in Pennsylvania. On the 
other hand, he had lost Jackson, and failed to realize that his own 
presence on Union soil would rally men to the Northern cause 
rather than to himself. Meade, though not a great general, was a 
more dangerous opponent than Burnside, and Lee found his army 
of about 80,000 outnumbered more quickly than he had counted 
upon by Meade’s forces at Frederick. 

Therefore, when Ewell’s cavalry had got within three miles of 
the Pennsylvania capital at Harrisburg, they were recalled, and 
Lee decided to take his stand on South Mountain and await at- 
tack. Meade had decided for his part also to await attack, about 
thirteen miles from Gettysburg at Pipe Creek, just south of the 
Maryland line. A chance encounter, however, between very small 
forces of both armies at Gettysburg precipitated one of the de- 
cisive battles of the war on ground not selected by either com- 
mander. 

As the troops from both armies rapidly arrived near the point 
where fighting had started, the Federals took up their position on 
Cemetery Ridge and the Confederates theirs on the parallel Semi- 
nary Ridge, the result of the encounter on the first day, July 1, be- 
ing rather in favor of Lee. The next day the Confederates pushed 
back both wings of Meade’s army, and the position was becoming 
dangerous. The decisive action was on July 3, when Lee ventured 
on a direct attack against Meade’s centre. After some fighting in 
the morning and heavy cannonading, the charge against the cen- 
tre as planned by Lee, contrary to Longstreet’s advice, was launched. 
Fifteen thousand men, with Pickett’s division of about 5000 lead- 
ing, started from the opposing height, approximately a mile away, 
toward the Union lines on Cemetery Ridge. The charge was mag- 
nificent but nothing could stand against the concentrated fire of 
artillery and rifle. A few Confederates actually reached the Union 
line and planted the stars and bars on top of the ridge, but it was 
all over. Of the 15,000 men who had charged across the little val- 
ley and up the slope, 4000 were captured. The rest were killed or 
escaped back to the Confederate lines. As a result of the three- 
days’ fight nearly 50,000 men were killed, wounded, or missing, 20 
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per cent of the Union forces and 30 per cent of the Confederates. 

The next day Meade made no effort to follow up his success, 
and at evening Lee withdrew to the Potomac, which was in flood 
and impassable. There he remained until the 13th, unmolested by 
Meade, who, after holding a council of war, resolved not to fol- 
low Lincoln’s suggestion not to let the enemy escape, although his 
army, greatly superior in any case to Lee’s in numbers, had re- 
ceived 40,000 reinforcements, whereas Lee had none. The Presi- 
dent, grateful for Gettysburg, but deeply perturbed by the failure 
to snatch the fruit of victory and perhaps end the war, declined 
to accept the resignation which Meade proffered. 

On the third day of Gettysburg another victory came to hearten 
Northern spirit. Grant captured Vicksburg. It had been essential 
that the city, commanding the Mississippi from the high bluff on 
which it was located, should be taken if the river was to be opened, 
and the Confederacy cut, but the task offered peculiar difficulties. 
Assault from the front was impossible, and the city was protected 
on the northern side by the streams and marshes of the Yazoo Valley. 

Several attempts had been made to capture it when in March, 
1863, Grant determined to move his troops down the west bank 
of the river to below Grand Gulf, cross the river there, and then 
march northward on firm ground against Vicksburg from the 
south, Porter slipping down-stream past the fortifications to meet 
him with gun-boats and transports. The latter, although discov- 
ered on the night of April 16 when making the attempt, and sub- 
jected to a lively bombardment, got through with the loss of only 
one transport, and the remarkably able campaign as planned by 
Grant then proceeded without fault. 

Capturing Grand Gulf, Grant next took the important railway 
junction at Jackson, getting between Vicksburg and the army un- 
der J. E. Johnston, who was advancing from Chattanooga to rein- 
force Pemberton, who was defending Vicksburg. The latter, with 30,- 
000 men, made an effort to cut Grant off from his communications, 
only to find that he had none! For the first time in the war an army 
was living off the country on enemy soil. Defeated in two minor en- 
gagements, Pemberton was forced back into Vicksburg with no 
hope of aid from Johnston. Grant, having been joined by Sherman 
and other forces, had about 75,000 men, and settled down to the 
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siege of the doomed town, although one assault was made on May 
22 which cost him over 3000 killed and wounded. 

With many non-combatants inside the city, which was bom- 
barded from land and river, the situation was desperate and held out 
no hope. By the beginning of July, Pemberton had lost about 10,000 
men, and there was sufficient food for only a few days more for 
army and citizens. On the 3d he surrendered the city, and his entire 
force of approximately 30,000 troops, 50,000 small arms, and other 
large supplies of military stores, Grant allowing the prisoners to re- 
turn to their homes on parole. When the place was safely his, Grant 
returned to Sherman a letter which that officer had written strongly 
advising him against the plan of his campaign, a typical example of 
Grant’s considerate kindness. 

The capture of Vicksburg had cleared the Mississippi, split the 
Confederacy, and cut off the supplies it had been receiving from Eu- 
rope through Mexican ports. Their objective won, the Army of the 
Cumberland and other western troops could now be utilized to cap- 
ture Chattanooga, gain possession of Tennessee, and prepare the way 
for an attack on Atlanta and the splitting of the Confederacy in an- 
other direction. The only remaining military events of 1863 were in 
this field. 

Chattanooga, defended by the Confederate General Bragg, was 
difficult to approach and attack owing to the nature of the bold 
mountain country in which it is located. Like Vicksburg, it was 
most accessible from the south, but as General Rosecrans, with 
70,000 Union troops, was at Nashville, and Burnside at Knoxville, 
Bragg expected the attack to be made from the north. Rosecrans, 
however, without Grant’s ability, tried to repeat that general’s 
strategy at Vicksburg, and swung around so as to approach Chatta- 
nooga from the soufh. Bragg could have cut up the Union forces 
as they wandered about, more or less separated in the broken and 
unknown country, but did not do so, and when he led his army out 
about twelve miles from the city to face Rosecrans at Chickamauga 
he so placed himself as to leave the way open into the city. 

When, on September 20, the second-rate, and on this occasion, 
panic-struck, Rosecrans was defeated, he fled into Chattanooga with 
a considerable part of the army. Fortunately, General George H. 
Thomas, a Virginian and one of the ablest generals on the Union 
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side to emerge from the war, held the Federal left-wing with 25,000 
men against every assault from the Confederates, gaining the nick- 
name for himself of the “Rock of Chickamauga,” and saving the 
day for the Union army. The following evening he was ordered into 
the city by Rosecrans, who now found himself besieged by Bragg 
in the place which he had captured. 

The Union general, completely shattered in nerve, sent desperate 
calls to Washington for help, but his incapacity being proved. Grant 
was put in command of all the forces in the West, and he in turn 
made Thomas commander of the Army of the Cumberland, with 
orders to hold Chattanooga at all costs until it could be relieved. 
Grant himself then went to the rescue, with Sherman in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee. When Grant arrived toward the end 
of October, he found Bragg entrenched on the heights of Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and he determined to take the 
offensive as soon as Sherman should arrive with his forces, a month 
later. 

On November 24 Grant ordered the battle to begin, Sherman, 
Thomas, and Hooker in command of the forces attacking Bragg’s 
centre and two wings. The result was a complete victory for the 
Union, made notable by the brilliant dash up Missionary Ridge by 
Thomas’s men, who, against orders, pushed straight up the steep 
slope, driving the Confederates down the other side. Although far 
less bloody than the battle of Chickamauga, there being only about 
11,000 casualties on the two sides as against 36,000 in the earlier en- 
gagement, the battle of Lookout Mountain, or Missionary Ridge, 
was far more important in its results. Bragg was driven southward, 
and there was no longer a menace to the Federal control of Chat- 
tanooga, which was one of the three most important strategic points 
in the South, the others being Richmond and Vicksburg. Of these 
only Richmond now remained in the hands of the enemy, and the 
way was open to Atlanta and the sea for another year’s campaign- 
ing. Could the South be bi-sected east and west, as it had been north 
and south, and could Lee be defeated definitively, the fate of the 
Confederacy would be sealed. 

The year 1863, though thus ending so favorably for the Union, 
had not been without its great anxieties in foreign affairs as well 
as on our own battle-fields. Our chief enemy in Europe throughout 
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our struggle was the French Emperor, Louis Napoleon, but there 
were several European currents of opinion which also had to be 
taken into account. There had been, as we noted in the previous 
chapter, the mistrust of democracy on the part of many in the rich 
and conservative classes abroad. There was the easily understandable 
failure to realize that the war was really a blow against slavery. 
There was also, among some French and Spanish plotters, the hope 
of realizing anew their dreams of American empire. 

The last was most nearly attained by the French. In 1861, as they 
could properly do even in accordance with the Monroe Doctrine, 
England, France, and Spain had made a joint military demonstra- 
tion against Mexico in consequence of one of the perennial dis- 
putes over financial affairs, but England and Spain had withdrawn 
their co-operation the following April after satisfactory terms had 
been made with the Mexicans. France alone continued to exert the 
pressure of force in pursuance of a greater adventure. 

If the Union was to be broken, the Monroe Doctrine could be 
safely disregarded, whatever Napoleon might wish to do, and if he 
could secure tfie independence of the Confederacy he would have 
a friendly power on his side for French imperial schemes in Amer- 
ica. In January, 1863, just after Lincoln had issued the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Napoleon proposed to Seward that the North 
recognize the South as successful, an insulting suggestion which was 
instantly declined. In June, a few days before Gettysburg was fought, 
a French army captured the City of Mexico. The following year, 
Napoleon set the Archduke Maximilian up as Mexican Emperor, 
backed by French bayonets, and, as it was to prove, by the in- 
variably bad faith of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

Throughout the war, when our hands were full, we thus had 
to count on the persistent enmity of the French Emperor, exerted 
against us in all possible diplomatic ways. On the other hand, in 
both France and England, notably in the latter, the tide of demo- 
cratic sentiment among the ordinary people set more and more 
strongly in favor of the North as the struggle continued. The 
Emancipation Proclamation had had a great effect on the liberal- 
minded of all nations, and early in 1863 great meetings were held 
all over England demonstrating indubitably that the mass of the 
English people were solidly in favor of the Union. 
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There was yet, however, ample cause for anxiety. The Confed- 
erate agents, Mason in England and the abler Slidell in France, 
had not only succeeded in placing a Confederate loan of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 but were having vessels of war built in both 

countries. By carrying on their 
transactions in the name of for- 
eign firms and even of foreign 
governments, they made it dif- 
ficult to build up a legal case 
against the ship-builders, and 
the prospect, particularly of 
having the iron-clad rams build- 
ing at Liverpool get to sea and 
perhaps break up the block- 
ade of Southern ports, was a se- 
rious one. Throughout the sum- 
mer of 1863, Minister Adams 
worked steadily and skilfully 
to prevent the sailing of the 
vessels on completion, and Rus- 
sell, having learned the dan- 
ger of too great observance 
of legal technicalities, finally 
ordered them seized. Those 
building at French ports were 
also detained. The bonds of the 
Confederacy dropped to 65, 
and danger from Europe was 
over, except for the French Em- 
pire in Mexico, which we had to wait to deal with when our hands 
should become free. 

During 1864 the most important events of the war at home were 
Sherman’s march to the sea through Georgia, Grant’s long-drawn- 
out fight for Richmond against Lee, the election in November, and 
the minor operations of Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley and of 
Thomas at Nashville. 

Lincoln had at last found his general, and early in March Grant 
had been made lieutenant-general and chief of all the Northern 
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LAND* 
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traversed the cotton-consuming district!, 
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the Duchess of Sutherland on his arm, 
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her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Earl Russell looked as yonng as 
he did twenty years ago, his seizure of 
tho Confederate iron*clada doubtless giv 
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THE TRIAL BY COMBAT 


forces. Coming East, he pitted himself against Lee, and taking 
charge of the Army of the Potomac, numbering slightly over 
100,000, he crossed the Rapidan May 4, and penetrated the wooded 
country of tangled growth known as “the Wilderness” in a renewed 
attempt to approach Richmond from the north. 

The Lee-Grant campaign which followed was one of the most 
desperate of the war and notable for marking the transition to the 
modern form of trench warfare and the advent of the spade. Grant 
had scarcely got across the Rapidan when he faced Lee, who dis- 
puted his advance in the two days’ battle of the Wilderness, May 
5 and 6, which proved only a draw in spite of heavy casualties, in- 
volving for Grant the loss of nearly 18,000 men. As Lee blocked the 
way, Grant tried to outflank him, only to find the Confederates 
entrenched again in his path. The Union leader also entrenched 
and then followed the five days’ battle of Spottsylvania Court House, 
in which Grant lost about 16,000 more men, bringing his total 
losses to about 34,000 in a little over a fortnight. Grant, however, 
had entrenched his will as well as his army, and simply announced 
that “I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
It was to take more. 

On whichever side he tried to outflank Lee, the Southerner was 
there ahead of him, blocking the way. On June 4, Grant made an 
assault at Cold Harbor, flinging 80,000 men against the Confeder- 
ate lines, an effort that none believed would succeed and which 
Grant afterwards acknowledged to have been a mistake. It was over 
in less than half an hour, the Union loss of 7000 being more than 
ten times that of Lee. The total losses thus far had been about 55,000 
Federal killed and wounded against Confederate losses estimated at 
between 20,000 and 30,000, and Grant had not as yet got nearer to 
Richmond than had McClellan. 

He now decided to follow McClellan’s earlier plan, that is, to 
transfer his army to the Peninsula and work up along the James 
toward Richmond from the southeast. He had at the beginning of 
the campaign sent General Butler to take Petersburg and cut off 
Lee’s communication, but that general fought Confederate women 
more fiercely than he did Confederate soldiers, and had allowed 
himself to be “bottled up” by the forces under Beauregard. On June 
15 Grant himself ordered an assault on Petersburg, which failed 
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with the loss of 10,000 more Union men. For more than a month 
he besieged the town, and on July 27 tried again to force an entry 
after having sprung a huge mine under a part of the Confederate 
defences. Once more there was no gain, and a loss of 4000. Until 
the following April, Grant was to remain without moving. Ugly 
rumors that his success at Vicksburg had been chance and that he 
was really an incapable man who had taken again to drink spread 
through the North, which counted its casualties of over 70,000 hus- 
bands and sons, forgetting that comparatively the South had lost as 
heavily and that the inevitable end was drawing nearer. 

Grant had counted on two minor operations to assist him while 
he was facing Lee near the Rapidan. Both failed, for just as Butler 
did nothing to capture Petersburg, so Sigel, who was to have cleared 
the Shenandoah Valley, allowed himself to be completely beaten by 
General Early. Indeed, by July u, following the old route down the 
valley and around by Frederick, Early was within four miles of 
Washington itself, which he might have captured had he been 
quick enough. United States paper dollars fell to less than forty 
cents. However, having delayed, Early was forced to retire by re- 
inforcements sent to the capital by Grant, and having burned Cham- 
bersburg, retreated up the valley, which was now to be cleared of 
all Confederate forces and completely devastated by Sheridan. 

On September 19, that general defeated the enemy at Winches- 
ter and three days later at Fisher’s Hill, burning and destroying as 
he went until it was said that even “a crow flying over the country 
would need to carry his own rations.” The object was to prevent any 
further threats to Washington and the North by that route, but 
answering the cry of rage which went up from the South, Early 
again advanced only to be defeated at Cedar Creek on October 19. 
Sheridan was at Winchester, twenty miles off, when he heard of 
the attack, but rode at top speed to rally his forces which had almost 
been routed by the Confederates. As a result of the turned tide, the 
Confederates finally retreated from the valley, which was the scene 
of no more military operations for the rest of the war. 

We now have to turn to Sherman and the West. That general’s 
work was the capture of Atlanta and the cutting of the Confederacy. 
Opposed to him was one of the ablest Southern commanders, J. E. 
Johnston, with perhaps 70,000 troops. Sherman, in command o£ 
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the Army of the Cumberland, had approximately 100,000. Early in 
May, Sherman began his advance, Johnston steadily falling back 
before him. There was constant skirmishing, although no battle 
except a minor engagement at Kenesaw Mountain, in which the 
Federal loss, about 3000, was nearly four times that of the rebels. 
Thomas, who was with Sherman, disapproved of such useless at- 
tacks, and Sherman returned to his former tactics. Johnston con- 
tinued to fall back, and by July 17 Sherman was across the Chat- 
tahoochee River and preparing to besiege Atlanta. The same day, 
most unwisely, President Davis removed Johnston, with censure, 
from his command, replacing him by General J. B. Hood. 

Hood, being forced by the conditions of his appointment to sub- 
stitute fighting for Johnston’s tactics, fought without avail three 
battles in ten days, but on September 2 had to evacuate the capital 
and leave Atlanta to Sherman. Hood now decided to move west- 
ward and strike at Sherman’s long line of communication, but the 
latter sent Thomas to oppose him, the Union strength being such 
that while Sherman could have with him 60,000 men in Atlanta, a 
force of equal strength could be gathered near Nashville for 
Thomas. In a masterly little campaign, although marked by his 
usual caution, Thomas finished all hopes for the Confederacy in 
Tennessee when he finally inflicted a very heavy defeat on Hood 
at Nashville on December 16. 

Meanwhile, Sherman had determined to cut all communications, 
even telegraphic, and to march across the richest part of the Con- 
federacy to the sea, subsisting his army on the country. He pro- 
ceeded to wage war in accordance with his belief that “war is hell,” 
and that the quickest and therefore the most humane way in the long 
run to end it is to inflict as great damage on the enemy as is 
possible with the least delay. He left Atlanta on November 16, part 
of his forces having started the day before. Lincoln and Grant were 
to know nothing of his whereabouts except from Southern news- 
papers until December 14, when a despatch announced that he was 
within ten miles of Savannah. On his march of 360 miles, he de- 
liberately destroyed, in a belt 60 miles wide, all of the property pos- 
sible which might in any way enure to the military benefit of the 
enemy, and much more that could not, his own estimate being that 
he had ruined property to the amount of $100,000,000, of which 
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four fifths was mere waste without military advantage. Savannah 
was evacuated without a fight, and on December 20 Sherman took 
possession of the city. 

On June 19, the U. S. S. Kearsarge had met the Alabama off 
Cherbourg on the coast of France, and had sunk that vessel after it, 
with the smaller ones escaped from England, had done damage to 
United States commerce estimated in the later arbitration at $15,- 
500,000. On August 5, Farragut, with eighteen ships, had slipped 
past the forts guarding the entrance of Mobile Bay and had de- 
feated the Confederate fleet gathered there, gaining possession of 
that valuable port, although the city itself was not captured until 
the following spring. With Mobile and New Orleans in Federal 
possession, the Mississippi in Federal control for its entire length, 
the Confederacy west of that river no longer strong enough to be 
any menace, with no fear of further enemy thrusts up from Ten- 
nessee or through the Shenandoah Valley, with the railroads and 
military stores destroyed through the heart of the Confederacy, 
with Sherman ready to march northward from Savannah and Lee 
outnumbered by Grant, the end was in sight. 

All of this, however, was far from being obvious in the spring 
and summer, when a war-weary North had to face a Presidential 
election in the midst of a great conflict, the most serious ordeal of 
that sort which any modern democracy has been called upon to 
face. On the 7th of June, Lincoln had been unanimously nominated 
for a second term by a convention of Republicans and War Demo- 
crats, who named Andrew Johnson of Tennessee as Vice-Presi- 
dent. The call for the convention had been worded to include all 
who stood for Union of whatever party, and the first plank in the 
platform reiterated this in the statement that, “laying aside all dif- 
ferences of political opinion,” it was the highest duty of every Amer- 
ican citizen to “maintain against all their enemies the integrity of 
the Union.” It approved the President’s war policy and aims, and, 
among other things, denounced the French attempt to set up an 
empire in Mexico. 

Prior to the Republican Convention, a group of radicals of all 
sorts, such as Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Wendell Phillips, Frederick 
Douglass and others, had approved of a convention which had 
nominated Frfmont on the heterogeneous platform which such 
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groups usually produce, including a plank limi ting the office o£ 
President to one term. 

There was no danger from them. The danger was from the 
Democrats and even more from those Republicans who were op- 
posed to Lincoln. The Democratic Convention met at Chicago on 
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DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOB THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BROADSIDE ON WHICH WAS PRINTED McCLELLAN *S LETTER OF 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE NOMINATION 
From the Rare Book Room t New York Public Library. 


August 19, and adopted a completely defeatist platform, demanding 
an immediate cessation of hostilities and loudly denouncing the acts 
of Lincoln’s administration. General McClellan was nominated on 
the first ballot, and although he repudiated the platform his ambi- 
tion and vanity prevented him from declining to run on it. 

The campaign before the American people thus afforded the 
peculiar spectacle of a civilian President running on a no-compro- 
mise war platform and a general of the army running on a pacifist 
and defeatist one. At the end of August it seemed impossible that 
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Lincoln could win. In July he had had to call for another half mil- 
lion volunteers and one of the hated drafts, which we shall dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, was scheduled for September 6. The peo- 
ple were weary of the endless war, and in The Tribune Greeley was 
assailing the President with profound bitterness. Luckily, the week 
of the draft, Sherman took Atlanta, and gave encouragement to 
the drooping Union spirits. 

Although McClellan saved a good many votes for himself per- 
sonally by the rather odd method of repudiating the proclaimed 
views and principles of the party which had made him its leader, 
the result of the election proved an overwhelming victory for Lin- 
coln, whose popular vote was 2,214,000 to McClellan’s 1,802,000, 
and whose vote even in the army was 117,000 to the general’s 34,000. 
Owing to the usual vagaries of our electoral system, the President’s 
electoral vote defeated his opponent 10 to 1 (212 to 21), instead of 
the mere 2.3 to 1.8 of the people’s votes; but even so Lincoln had 
won a popular majority of about a half million, and in spite of all 
the discouragements of a prolonged war, the democracy of the 
North had shown itself capable of making the wise decision at 
the polls. 

The doom of the Confederacy could not now be long postponed. 
There had already been abortive efforts to compromise, mostly got 
up by self-appointed agents, and on February 3, 1865, there was a 
meeting of official delegates at Hampton Roads, Lincoln attending 
ifi. person. There was, however, no real chance of a negotiated 
peace. Lincoln might offer to end hostilities if the Confederacy 
would submit to the Union and accept emancipation as an accom- 
plished fact, with the promise to try to have Congress pass some 
sort of compensation measure, but Jefferson Davis could not agree 
to anything except on the primary basis of recognition of Southern 
independence. The conference having failed, there was nothing to 
do but finish the fight and let arms decide. 

There could be no doubt now what that decision would be. The 
South had at last lost courage to go on. It still had resources both 
in men and supplies, but the will to fight longer what seemed a 
hopeless and endless struggle had gone. In the autumn of 1864 
Davis had admitted that two thirds of the soldiers were absent from 
their regiments, mostly without leave. There was no longer any 
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expectation of foreign recognition. The blockade was tightening. 
Sherman’s march had made a deep impression. The women in in- 
numerable homes were tiring, and, as in the Revolution, the men 
at the front got piteous messages describing conditions on farms 
and plantations. 

On February i, Sherman left Savannah and began his march 
northward. There was much plundering on the way, and, on the 
17th, drunken Union privates set fire to the railroad station at Co- 
lumbia, and for two days there was a reign of terror in that city. 
Sherman’s orders had specifically stated that the public buildings, 
railway property, factories, and machine shops were to be destroyed, 
but that libraries, asylums, and all private dwellings were to be im- 
mune. Months of deliberate destruction and looting, however, had 
let down the morale of his army, which included, as armies always 
do, a large number of the lower sort who asked nothing better than 
the chance to pillage. There is no question that the troops behaved 
very badly, and in spite of efforts to control them, the capital of 
South Carolina was left a mass of smoking ruins when Sherman 
marched out of it on the 20th. Two days before, the Confederates 
had been forced to abandon Charleston, and there again the Union 
troops wreaked vengeance. 

Moving northward, Sherman was confronted by Johnston, but 
beat him back, and by March 23 had joined General Schofield at 
Goldsboro, thus receiving 20,000 reinforcements, 160 miles from 
Richmond. From Goldsboro he intended to march to the assistance 
of Grant. 

Grant, however, was not to need him. By April 3 he had forced 
Lee to evacuate Petersburg, and in consequence of threatening his 
railway communications had caused the Southern commander to 
abandon any further attempt to defend Richmond, which was now 
open to the Federals. Davis and the Confederate Government fled, 
and Grant took possession of the capital. Lee was now in retreat, 
and had to turn toward Lynchburg when Sheridan captured the 
railway at Danville. The Southern army was melting rapidly by 
desertions, and on April 9 Lee asked for a meeting with Grant at 
Appomattox Court House. 

The terms of surrender of the 26,765 men, all that were left of 
Lee’s former magnificent army, were quickly arranged. Grant, 
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rough and uncultured as he was, displayed again and at their 
finest his instincts of considerate thoughtfulness which made him, 
in spite of all his shortcomings, one of the great gentlemen in our 
history. 

According to the terms agreed, the Confederate troops were 
to be released on parole. Officers were to retain their side arms, 
which saved the gallant Lee and others the humiliation of sur- 
rendering their swords, and were also to keep their horses and 
personal baggage. To the suggestion of Lee that many of the pri- 
vates owned their own horses also, Grant immediately responded 
by adding that they as well as officers might keep them, as they 
might be useful “for the spring plowing.” Lee said the action “will 
do much toward conciliating our people,” and the terms were ac- 
cepted. Enquiry showed that the Confederates were badly in need 
of food. Grant ordered that rations be supplied to them. As word 
of the surrender spread through the Union lines, shots were fired 
in rejoicing. At once Grant ordered them to cease. “The war is 
over,” he said, “the rebels are our countrymen again: and the best 
sign of rejoicing after the victory will be to abstain from all dem- 
onstrations in the field.” Lee rode back to his own lines. Scarcely 
able to speak for feeling, he could say only to his veterans, “We 
have fought through the war together. I have done the best I could 
for you. My heart is too full to say more.” 

In the course of a few weeks, the other armies had also surren- 
dered and the trial by combat had ended. 
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CHAPTER in 


BEHIND THE LINES IN WAR TIME 

B efore continuing the narrative of political events, which 
will lead us into what, on the whole, was the most dis- 
graceful period of our national life, we must stop to con- 
sider what was going on among the civilian population 
behind the lines, both North and South, during the four years of 
war. Such a struggle, under modern conditions, is bound to affect 
profoundly the life of any people. Not only in a thousand minor 
ways does it alter all the accustomed routine and habits of daily 
living, but it also emphasizes existing tendencies to such a degree 
as to make it appear as though it had almost completely changed 
one’s accustomed world. Indeed, in some respects the greatest wars 
do so, but we must distinguish between merely temporary influ- 
ences, the acceleration of existing tendencies, and the new factors 
introduced. We shall consider first the more local conditions North 
and South, and then note some of the larger results of the contest 
on national life and outlook. 

In the North as well as the South, the ordinary citizen was af- 
fected in two ways, in his direct relation to the government, and in 
his relations to the general economic and social conditions engen- 
dered. 

Looking first at the North, we are struck by the fact that, pre- 
cisely as it was in England, public opinion was confused in the be- 
ginning as to what the war was really being waged for when it 
broke. Writing from Massachusetts to a friend in London some 
three months after Fort Sumter had surrendered, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne voiced the confusion of many when he said: "We also have 
gone to war, and we seem to have little, or at least a very misty idea 
of what we are fighting for. It depends upon the speaker; and that, 
again, depends upon the section of the country in which his sym- 
pathies are enlisted. The Southern man will say, *Wc fight for 
States’ rights, liberty, and independence.’ The Middle-Western man 
will avow he fights for the Union; while our Northern and Eastern 
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man will swear that from the beginning his only idea was liberty 
to the blacks and the annihilation of slavery.” 

Although this confusion, as we saw, was to some extent cleared 
by Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamations of September, 1862, and 
January, 1863, it was never completely clarified in the North. 
Throughout the four years a considerable party in that section was 



FROM YE BOOK OF COPPERHEADS 

Drawings and verses by Charles Godfrey Leland. Published in Philadelphia, 1863. This book 
was republished in Indianapolis as a campaign document in 1864. 

From the Rare Book Room , Library of Congress. 


wholly opposed to the war. Forming themselves into an organiza- 
tion called at different times and places the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, Order of American Knights, and Sons of Liberty, with the 
notorious Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio as chief official in 
1864, the party was defeatist and disloyal, not seldom using terroris- 
tic methods against those who were supporting the government. 
Apart from these “copperheads,” as the members of this group were 
popularly called from one of the most dangerous of American 
snakes, die North was far from a unit either in aims or prosecu- 
tion of the struggle. 

As Hawthorne pointed out, Union sentiment was strongest in the 
West and Abolitionism in the East, particularly New England. In 
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so far as the latter section was vocal through its authors and ora- 
tors, it cared little enough for mere Union. The chief Abolition- 
ists, as we saw in an earlier chapter, had long been preaching dis- 
union, and the chief concern of this strong New England group 
appeared to be lest their skirts might be soiled by continuing the 
bonds that united them to slave States. More than a dozen years 
earlier, at the time of the Texas controversy, Lowell had written in 
the first series of his Biglow Papers: 

“Ef I’d my way I hed rather 
We should go to work an’ part, 

They take one way, we take t’other, 

Guess it wouldn’t break my heart.” 

After civil war had begun, Hawthorne wrote to a friend: “We 
shall be better off without the South — better and nobler than hith- 
erto — without them.” Even the gentle Quaker poet Whittier had 
compared Southerners to demons, and in writing and speaking 
against slavery not only the extreme Abolitionists but others also 
had, by their fiery, intemperate, and often untrue denunciations of 
the Southern aims and character, done their best to instil into the 
Northern mind a hatred of the South and its people almost greater 
than the hatred of slavery itself. 

. For this group, the war was not a war for union but primarily 
a war to free the slave and to punish a people whom they had been 
taught to think of as almost inhuman aliens, cruel and immoral. 
They considered that the Southerners were not merely caught in 
the toils of an economic system which neither they nor Lincoln 
could see how to change, but were wilfully ruling by blood and lash, 
that they were men and women so lost to all humanity as to make 
the destruction of the Union preferable to the North’s having any 
more connection with them. We shall see later the terrible results of 
the joining of this group of moral fanatics with others in the history 
of reconstruction. During particularly the earlier stage of the war, if 
this group cared little about a war for Union, which Lincoln 
proclaimed the struggle to be, the Western and other Unionist 
groups cared little about waging a war which should be fought for 
the ends of the Abolitionists, whose aims and methods they had 
long bitterly denounced. 
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Turning to the question of military service, we may note that, 
owing to much overlapping in various ways, it is impossible to ar- 
rive at any accurate estimate of the numbers of troops who served in 
both armies. In the North, the enlistments were almost 2,900,000, but 
it is probable that only about 1,575,000 different individuals actually 
were in service at 
one time and an- 
other. Of these, 

359,528 died, 

110.000 either on 
the battle-field or 
from wounds. 

Perhaps no 
other great nation 
in history has 
been less militar- 
istic than our 
own, with the ex- 
ception of China, 
and the raising of 
troops has always 
presented difficul- 
ties, until the 
World War, 
when the lessons 
from previous 
ones were util- 
ized from the 
start. On April 15, 1861, Lincoln in the North called for 75,000 volun- 
teers for three months’ service only, and this small number, for so 
short a term, out of that section’s population of 19,000,000 (not count- 
ing the border States) promptly enlisted. May 3, he called for about 

80.000 more, approximately half of whom were to serve in volun- 
teer regiments and half in the regular army for a three-year term. 
Until Congress should meet in special session on July 4, the Presi- 
dent was in a quandary as to volunteers, the old law of 1795 pro- 
viding that militia could not be called upon to serve more than 
three months in any one year. It was for that technical reason and 
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not because he believed in so short a war that Lincoln named the 
three months’ period in his first call, however hopeful Seward may 
have been of a brief struggle. On the other hand, it is not likely 
that the North, even in its early burst of enthusiasm, would have 
voluntarily provided a large army for three years instead of three 
months. 

As it was, when Congress did meet in July, it was believed neces- 
sary to offer a bounty of $100 to every soldier who would volun- 
teer, and this system was continued throughout the war. Not only 
the Federal Government but States, counties, and districts offered 
bounties also, so that by 1864 volunteers were receiving in some 
States, such as Massachusetts and Illinois, as much as $1000 and 
even more for their enlistment. Before the end of the war the sys- 
tem had cost the Federal government $300,000,000 and the State 
and local governments $286,000,000 more. It also had the result of 
encouraging large numbers of unscrupulous men in what came to 
be known as “bounty jumping.” These would enlist in one place, 
receive their bounty, desert at the first opportunity, go to another 
enlistment district, and again be paid, often repeating the process 
many times before being caught. 

By the middle of 1862 the need for men was imperative, and in 
spite of patriotism and bounties they were not coming forward. 
On July 2 the President asked for 300,000 through the Governors 
of the States, who instituted State drafts. 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi’s winding stream, and from New England’s shore,” 

wrote John S. Gibbons, in the editorial column of The New Yor\ 
Evening Post, but in fact only 88,000 came. 

By the next year the situation was so bad that Congress on March 
3, 1863, enacted a conscription law, which, although based on State 
population, was for the first time in our history to operate directly 
on the people by machinery set up by the Federal Government in- 
stead of by the individual States. All men between twenty and 
forty-five were required to register, although certain groups, such 
as married men over thirty-five, could subsequently claim exemp- 
tion from service. There were many bad features in the Act, later 
amended, one of which was the basing of the quota on population 
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instead of on the number of men of military age. At first a good 
many of the States, particularly in the West, where enlistments 
had been heavier than in the East, were practically exempt, owing 
to credits being given for previous enlistments. Although various 
changes were made in 
the Act, which remained 
in force throughout the 
war, the worst features 
of all remained, the privi- 
lege given to a drafted 
man to cancel his call on 
any particular draft by 
paying $300, or to avoid 
service for the entire du- 
ration of the war by pro- 
curing a substitute for a 
three-year enlistment. 

This meant that only 
the poor were inextric- 
ably caught in the con- 
scription net, and the 
North was treated to the 
spectacle of agents roving 
everywhere to buy men 
to serve in place of those 
who did not wish to, 
and could afford not to. 

Darkies from the South, 
the poor or down-and- 
outs in the North and 
Canada, even the inhabi- 
tants of European poorhouses, were drawn upon, bought and 
paid for. A district, however, was not submitted to the draft if it 
filled its quota otherwise, and although over 200,000 substitutes ap- 
pear to have been purchased, the greater part by far of the men 
who served throughout the whole war were volunteers, there be- 
ing over 834,000 volunteers at the time of the four drafts from July, 
1863, to December, 1864. 


Avoid the Draft! 


HEADQUARTERS PROVOST MARSHAL. 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Ho. O Union Buildings, Main street, below DejKtll, 
NORRISTOWN, June 3, 1808. 

P UBLIC attention la solicited to Hie mibjoiiietl circular from the Provo*! 

Marshal General. All peraoiiH, w h»hlng to join any of the Regiment* here 
referred to, will make application to tiu;»e Headquarter* within the next 

thirty day*. 

JOHN J. FREEDLEV, CAPTAIN, 

JProeogt Jlfarshmij Sixth District. 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, B. C, Mar M, 1668. 
All men who desire to Join any particular regiment or 

CAVALRY 

Wow In the field, are hereby authorized to present themselves 
at any time during the next thirty days to the Board ol En- 
rolment, In their respective Districts. The Board shall ex- 
amine them and determine upon their fitness for the service, 
and if found to he fit, the JProvost Marshal of the District 
shall give them transportation ticked to the general rendez- 
vous, »t the Headquarters of the A. A. Provost- Marshal 
General of the State. As soon as they present themselves tit 
this general Rendezvous they shall be duly mustered by a 
mustering and disbursing officer, and paid by him the boun- 
ty allowed by law. 

JAMES R. FRA. 

PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL. 

Jam* IMS. , 

BtftM ud Frw Pnm Prim. Norrbtowm Pa. All kl*4* *T J* Work d*w to ®r4er. 

A RECRUTTING POSTER FROM NORRISTOWN, 
PA. 

From th Manuscript Division , Library of Congress. 
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The extremely undemocratic aspect of the law and its many in- 
equitable features resulted in much violent opposition, the worst 
being the draft riots in New York in July, 1863. For four days that 
city was practically in the hands of a mob. The provost marshal’s 
office was sacked and destroyed, as were the home of the mayor, 
that of the publisher of The Tribune, the Weehawken Ferry House, 

ATTElffVXOlTi 

■UH UDB Jl BBaff OB ■ ns 

Meet for Organisation and Enrolment 

At Two O’clock 

ATTHEMERCHUTS'EICHHGE 

111 Broadway , 

To take immediate aotion in tke present orisis. Military, now en- 
gaged with the Mob. The Mayor’s House being Sacked 
and Tom Down 1 ! 

A HANDBILL OF i86j DURING THE DRAFT RIOTS IN NEW YORK 

From the Ran Boek Retm, New York Public Library. 


and other buildings. The Colored Orphan Asylum was burned, and 
negroes were hunted through the city and a number killed. The 
draft had to be suspended, both the Governor of the State, Horatio 
Seymour, and the mayor of the city cravenly assuring the mob 
that the law was unconstitutional. It was not until Federal troops 
had been rushed to the scene that order was restored, after a thou- 
sand persons had been killed or wounded and about $1,500,000 
worth of property destroyed. 

Although the New York riots were the most serious, there were 
minor affairs in other cities throughout the North. In spite of these, 
however, the drafts were carried out. The results, nevertheless, w ere 
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Prtm m itcbin % by Thomas Worth , in the Library of Congest. 



THE UTTLE DRUMMER 

front ""A Selection of War Eyries** with illustrations on wood by F. O. C. Oarley, New York, 1864 
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far from reassuring. In the draft of July, 1863, of the approximately 

292.000 names drawn, the bearers of about 40,000 failed to report. 
A little over 252,000 men were actually examined, and of these over 

164.000 secured exemption on one plea or another. Of the 88,170 
who were actually drafted, 52,288 bought their exemptions for $300 
each, giving the government over $15,500,000. Of the remaining 

THE DRAFT. 


MERCHANTS’, BANKERS’, AND GENERAL VOLUNTEER AND 
SUBSTITUTE ASSOCIATION, 

OSJvfcfc* T&yooA\>6^, 


Six 1— 

We beg to inform you that we are now furnishing acceptable alien substitutes 
for men who are enrolled, and men who are not enrolled, for the coming Draft, and also for men 
who have ^already been drafted. 

The Provost Marshal General having officially intimated to accept substitutes for men before 
the Draft takes place, the present is the best opportunity that will be offered to procure good men 
at reasonable prices. 

Gentlemen will have their substitutes sent to the office of the Provost Marshal, and examined 
and mustered into the United States’ service, and their exemption papers correctly procured, 
without the inconvenience of their leaving their places of business to attend to it themselves. All 
Inconvenience and trouble will be saved to them, by merely forwarding their full name and place of 
residence to this office, aud their wishes will be promptly attended to. 

SIMPSON & MoNICHOL, 

AGKNm 

THE BEGINNING AND ENDING OF A CIRCULAR LETTER OF JUNE, 1864, 
REGARDING DRAFT SUBSTITUTES 
From the Karo Book Room, Now York Public Library . 

35,882 men whose names had been turned up, 26,002 bought sub- 
stitutes and were thus exempt for the duration of the war. Had it 
not been for the volunteers, the struggle would have ended then 
and there in defeat, but it is probable that the draft had greatly 
stimulated the flagging volunteering. 

If it was not easy for Lincoln to fill the ranks of the army, the 
men who were in it were well looked after by those behind the 
lines. A new era of humanitarianism in military history had been 
ushered in by Florence Nightingale in the Crimean War only a 
few years earlier, and when the antiquated medical department 
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of the United States Army found itself helpless before its sudden 
task of caring for the sick and wounded en masse— there were 
90,000 on the Northern side by the end of 1862— a civilian organi- 
zation on a national basis, the United States Sanitary Commission, 

rendered admi- 
rable service. 
Clara Barton and 
Louisa M. Alcott 
were merely the 
two most famous 
of the many 
nurses it put in the 
field. Not only 
caring for the sick 
and disabled but 
also supplying 
the well with 
many comforts, 
the Sanitary Com- 
mission was the 
first national or- 
ganization of the 
sort which we 
had developed. 
Money for it was 
raised in part by 
the holding of 
“Sanitary Fairs," 
those at New 
York and Phila- 
delphia alone netting a million dollars each. Another organization, 
chiefly concerned with distributing Bibles and otherwise minister- 
ing to the moral welfare of the men, although also catering for their 
physical needs, was the Christian Commission, which expended 
$6,000,000 in all, and like the Sanitary Commission was nation-wide 
in its organization. 

Very large sums were spent by States and smaller political di- 
visions in caring for the families of the poorer soldiers, and the 
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war seems to have given a considerable impetus to the more ordi- 
nary charities of peace times. One of the difficult problems was that 
of the disposition of about 300,000 negroes who had either escaped 
from the South or were taken over by the government as parts of 
the South were conquered by the Union armies and the owners of 
the negroes fled. To a considerable extent these derelict slaves were 
gathered together into camps, where conditions for the most part 
were extremely bad, the mortality in them rising, according to a 
government official, to 25 per cent in 1864. When conditions were 
revealed, however, a wave of missionary emotion swept over the 
North, and much was done to ameliorate the situation. It was prob- 
ably true, nevertheless, that in the long run the harm done to the 
cause of the negro by Northern animosity against him, which was 
strong, was not so great as that by the unintelligent and purely emo- 
tional fervor raised on his behalf. 

It is impossible to estimate exactly the cost of the struggle to 
either North or South, but for the former the increased expendi- 
ture of the government above normal during the war years was 
unquestionably more than $3,000,000,000. More than $2,600,000,000 
was raised by the sale of bonds, some yielding investors as high as 
7.30 at purchase, the total bonded debt of the government reach- 
ing practically $3,000,000,000, after adjustment of certain claims, 
by 1868. Three other chief sources of revenue were tapped — inter- 
nal taxation, import duties, and the issue of paper money, the latter 
two having lasting results. 

The system of internal taxation, which yielded over $356,000,600, 
was rather chaotic, and it began to seem as though almost every 
object and occupation was taxed in one way or another— liquor, 
tobacco, bank checks, advertisements, all sorts of businesses, and in- 
comes, and almost innumerable other things. Before the war was 
over, the income tax, declared unconstitutional long afterward, was 
levied at 5 per cent on incomes from $600 to $5000 and 10 per cent 
above the latter amount. It has been said that in levying internal 
revenue taxes the government went on the theory that “wherever 
you see a head, hit it,” and owing to duplications and the taxation of 
the same article in its various stages of manufacture or sale, it was 
estimated that the taxes actually collected ranged from 8 to 15 per 
cent on every finished product. 
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From the tariff of 1846 to that of i860, there had been little agi- 
tation on the subject of protection, and rates had tended toward 
lower figures. For the purpose of winning votes in the election of 

i860, in some of the 
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ment aid. This, m the 

long run, was to prove of more importance than the raising of 
slightly over $300,000,000 toward national expenses during the war. 

Although throughout the contest the government insisted upon 
customs duties being paid in gold, thc metal disappeared from cir- 
culation almost immediately. In February, 1862, Congress author- 
ized the issue of paper money to the extent of $150,000,000 and 
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made the “greenbacks,” as the notes were called, legal tender for 
all purposes except customs duties and interest on the national debt. 
There was nothing back of this paper except the credit of the nation, 
and as, by successive issues, the amount rose to $431,000,000, and 
the changing fortunes of the war made redemption problematic, 
the greenbacks fell in value until at one stage a paper dollar was 
worth only thirty-five cents in gold. At the end of 1861 all banks 
had suspended specie payment, and it was not until the country 
went back on a gold basis in January, 1879, that our paper money 
returned to par. 

In 1863 the currency which the people had to use was in con- 
fusion. Not only was there the issue of greenbacks, fluctuating in 
value, but there were the government “shin-plasters,” bills for small 
amounts to take the place of those metal coins other than gold 
which had also disappeared. Private concerns issued small bills, 
postage stamps were largely used, and 1300 banks in the North were 
issuing their bills in denominations up to $1000, it being estimated 
that there were over 8000 different varieties in circulation, without 
including innumerable counterfeits. 

Partly to clear up this situation, and partly to assist the sale of 
the huge blocks of government bonds, a National Bank Act was 
passed in February, 1863, providing for the creation of banks which 
should belong to a “national” instead of State systems. These were 
to be supervised by national examiners, and were to issue bank notes 
to the extent only of 90 per cent of the United States bonds held by 
them, the government assuming responsibility for the ultimate re- 
demption of all the notes as issued. Few banks were formed under 
this system during the war, but just at the end of it, in 1865, when 
the government laid a tax of 10 per cent on all notes issued by State 
banks, many institutions changed over and became “national.” For 
almost exactly fifty years the new system remained the foundation 
of our banking currency. 

There was another way in which the citizen found his life di- 
rectly touched by the fact of war. We know at present of no other 
form of government which, on the whole, suits our modern prob- 
lems and temper better than democracy. Nevertheless, popular gov- 
ernment has its limitations. As history has shown over and over 
again, in many countries in the last century at times of really great 
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crisis (usually evolved from war conditions) democracy has had to 
submit itself temporarily to a practical dictatorship and to yield up 
some of its prerogatives and safeguards. 

Whether or not this may eventually prove to be an insuperable 
weakness in the system, only the future can disclose. It will depend 
in part on how frequently, in peace as well as in war, great crises 
may arise and on how rapidly the democratic peoples themselves 
may advance not simply in knowledge, but in wisdom and freedom 
from passion and prejudice. 

There never was less of a tyrant in heart and mind than Lin- 
coln, and yet many of his acts led him to be so considered by nu- 
merous Northerners who were as loyal as himself to the cause of 
Union. His situation was difficult. The North, as we have seen, was 
not only not a unit in its war aims, but throughout the struggle there 
was a very large element in it which was opposed to carrying on 
the fight at all. The problem of just how far freedom of speech and 
press can be maintained in war without danger to the nation is an 
extremely complex one, depending upon a very exact balancing of 
the value as against the danger of the opinions of the protesting 
minority. 

Although suppression was not carried so far by Lincoln’s admin- 
istration as later by Wilson’s, in some respects the earlier control 
of citizens was more rigorous. At the very beginning, when it was 
uncertain which side Maryland would join, Lincoln suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus in that State, without constitutional author- 
ity to do so. The following year he gave the force of an executive 
decree to the arbitrary arrests which had been made by the Secre- 
tary of War, suspending the writ throughout the United States for 
all persons who should “give aid and comfort to the rebels " dis- 
courage enlistments or engage in “any disloyal practice.” 

It was not until after the war was over that a decision was ren- 
dered on the question by the Supreme Court, in the case of L. P. 
Milligan, who with two other “Sons of Liberty” in Indiana had 
been sentenced to death by a military commission in 1864, a sen- 
tence not carried out because Lincoln did not sign the order. When 
Milligan’s case, after Lincoln’s own death, reached the Supreme 
Court, that tribunal handed down an emphatic opinion, declaring 
that under no circumstances could a civilian be subjected to military 
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trial where the civil courts were functioning. It is uncertain how 
many civilians were executed as traitors during the war, but more 
than 13,000 found themselves in prison on various charges. 

Turning now from the consideration of how the Northerner was 
directly acted upon by the government owing to the war, we must 
inquire into how he was influenced by the general social and eco- 
nomic influences resulting from it. 

The first thing to note, in contrast to what we shall find in the 
South, is that, after a panic at the start, the North fairly buzzed 
with an amazing prosperity throughout the struggle. The causes of 
the preliminary panic are not far to seek. The months between the 
election of Lincoln in i860 and the actual beginning of war in 
April, 1861, were months of intense anxiety. No one could tell what 
was coming, whether it might be safe to borrow or lend, to buy or 
sell, or to engage in any business undertaking. The South, largely 
agricultural, with less than a quarter of the number of Northern 
business houses, owed Northern business men about $300,000,000. 
There was the fear lest, in case of war, this debt might become an 
almost total loss, as in fact it did, New York firms alone losing 
$160,000,000 when the war started. 

Even before that, the banks from Philadelphia southward had 
temporarily suspended, and, especially in the West, the smaller 
banks failed in every direction, 89 out of no in Illinois breaking 
within a year. One of the causes of the collapse was that the West- 
ern banks in particular had secured their currency by deposit of 
State bonds. The Southern bonds, paying higher rates of interest than 
the Northern ones, had been preferred by the bankers, those in Illinois, 
for example, thus finding themselves, at the opening of hostilities, 
with $9,000,000 of enemy bonds to secure their own banknotes. 

The reasons for the abounding Northern prosperity which so 
soon followed are more varied. The fundamental basis of economic 
life in America has always been agriculture. It had been the enor- 
mous development of cotton culture in the South which had riv- 
eted slavery on that section, made it wealthy, and caused it to be- 
lieve that it would be bound to succeed in war because the world 
would not be able to get along without its product. Now a peculiar 
combination of circumstances was about to make the Wheat Em- 
pire of the North rival the Cotton Kingdom of the South. 
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For any great expansion of Northern agriculture four factors 
would have to be present in combination — land on terms which 
would allow of rapid settlement, power (either mechanical or hu- 
man) to work it, transportation facilities for distributing crops 
raised on it, and markets large enough to absorb them. 

For several decades prior to the war, there had been constant 
demand from the West for free land, a demand opposed by the 
South, which did not wish to see the non-slave States grow too rap- 
idly in population. In 1862, the Republicans, redeeming their cam- 
paign pledge of i860, passed the Homestead Law, signed by Lin- 
coln May 20, by which an actual settler who should remain on his 
quarter section of 160 acres could acquire title to it without any 
payment whatever to the government. The dream of the West had 
at last come true. In the same year, the Morrill Act, sponsored since 
1857 by Representative Justin H. Morrill of Vermont, became a law. 
Under this Act, designed to promote the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges, the Federal Government donated to the States 30,000 
acres of public lands for each representative they had in Congress, 
for the purpose of providing funds from land sales with which to 
found the colleges. In addition to these two sources of free or low- 
priced land, there was yet another in the huge land grants which 
had been made to the railroads to hasten their construction since 
1850, and which were to continue throughout and long after the war 
until they were to reach the imperial total of nearly 160,000,000 
acres. 

Thus, almost coincident with the beginning of the war, there 
was an ample supply of land to be had, much of it, for the first 
time in our history, since the beginning of colonization, wholly free 
of cost to actual settlers. 

Farming, either on a small or large scale, required labor, and the 
war naturally took thousands of men off the farms to put them in 
the army. This shortage of labor was more than overcome in three 
ways. As in the Revolution, the women left at home on countless 
small farms and little patches turned to and did the men’s work, 
but in addition, although immigration was slight in 1861 and 1862, 
it rose rapidly and during the five war years 800,000 people arrived 
in the North from Europe, of whom over 80,000 were carried 
straight to the farms of the West by one railroad alone. Although 
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many remained in the centres of the East, this access of population 
made possible the big emigration, which also took place among 
native-born Americans from East to West. Within two and a half 
years after the passage of the Homestead Act, nearly 20,000 farms 
had been settled under it, besides the large number established from 
the other lands obtainable. 

Added to this great increase in agricultural man power, came the 
yet greater one of mechanical inventions. The McCormick reaper, 
although patented in somewhat crude form in 1834, really pro- 
foundly altered life for the larger-scale farmers only on the eve of 
the war. A reaper, operated by one man, would cut in a day ap- 
proximately ten times the acreage the man himself unaided could 
have cut with a scythe, and the constant difficulty in securing labor, 
in a country where an ambitious man found it comparatively easy to 
be his own master, gave a great impetus to the use of machinery 
under the new conditions which developed after i860. 

It was not the McCormick reaper alone which came into use but 
such machines as the horse-rake, grain drills, rotary spaders, and 
other mechanical aids. In the dozen years before the war about 
85,000 mowers had been manufactured, but in the four years after 
1861 there were sold over 165,000. At the Iowa State Fair in 1859 
there were 26 entries of agricultural machinery. In 1865 there were 
221. It was estimated in 1864, apparently without exaggeration, that 
a young man could buy an 80-acre farm in Iowa, fence it, build his 
house, and pay for the whole out of his first year’s crop besides put- 
ting over $500 in the bank. Such Western States as Iowa and Wis- 
consin furnished respectively 75,000 and 90,000 men to the army, 
yet the population rose rapidly and it was noted that “houses and 
barns and orchards have sprung up as if by magic.” 

The transportation problem had been settled by the network of 
railways which in the decade before the war had been connecting 
the West with the centres and ports of the East. The country had, 
indeed, been much over-built, that fact having, as we have seen, 
been one of the causes of the serious business panic of 1857. But with 
the Mississippi closed to traffic by the war, the whole business of 
the West had to be handled by the new railroads, which were most 
fortunately ready built to carry it. Owing to competition between 
the trunk lines themselves and also with boats on the Great Lakes, 
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freight charges actually decreased while the prices of farm produce 
were soaring, and the Western farmer was having boom times. 

The last problem was that of markets to absorb the enormous in- 
crease in production. There was, of course, an increased demand at 
high prices within the North itself. As we shall see, it was a period 
of great industrial activity. Besides the natural increase in our own 
population, there were the 800,000 immigrants to be fed. But the 
greatest increase in demand came from Europe. Great Britain, more 
and more dependent on overseas countries for her food supplies, 
had crop failures in i860, 1861, and 1862, and in one of these years 
the failure was of all Europe and not merely of Great Britain. Be- 
fore 1862 we had been shipping abroad only 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat (half of all our grain exports having gone by way of New 
Orleans), but by 1862 the North was shipping 60,000,000 bushels. 
British imports of that staple suddenly increased eight times, while 
its cotton imports from the South fell to almost nothing. 

England needed Southern cotton to keep its workers employed, 
but even more it needed Northern wheat to keep them alive. As a 
consequence, our Northern farmer, at least in the West where the 
nature of the land was adapted to machinery, had ceased to be 
merely a weather-wise manual laborer and had become a capitalist 
and a business man. The West had had ample trouble before the 
war, and was to have again, but in those years of the first harness- 
ing of the machine, of war prices at home and of dire need abroad, 
the West was wallowing in money and out of debt. 

At the opening of the war, about 88 per cent of all the manufac- 
turing of the nation was carried on in the Northern States, and con- 
ditions were to make the manufacturer as prosperous as the farmer. 
Not only is war wasteful of goods but government contracts are 
notorious for creating high prices and hidden fortunes. The 85,- 
000,000 pounds of peace-time consumption of wool, for example, 
rose to over 200,000,000 pounds, of which more than one third was 
used in making uniforms for the army. Mills paid all the way from 
10 to 40 per cent dividends and the shoddy cloths sold made mil- 
lionaires, in countless cases as shoddy themselves as the materials 
they produced. The war tariffs also gave manufacturers new “pro- 
tection,” and by helping to limit competition increased business and 
profits at the expense of the consumer. 
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As it did in agriculture, machinery also enormously increased the 
output in many other lines, and even the production of the very 
machines themselves created great manufacturing businesses. Reap- 
ers and all other farm machinery had to be made as well as sold. 
The sewing machine, which had been invented in 1849 and devel- 
oped in the decade before the war, not only revolutionized the 
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ready-made clothing and other industries, but by 1864 the manu- 
facturers of the “Singer” and “Wheeler & Wilcox” were exporting 
50,000 machines a year. The contracts for hundreds of thousands of 
pairs of shoes at a time for the army could be readily filled because 
of the invention by Lyman R. Blake of a machine which could sew 
the soles on uppers. This machine, properly called the Blake in Eu- 
rope though in America it was given the name of its financial pro- 
moter, Gordon McKay, made it possible for the man operating it to 
turn out a hundred times the number of shoes per day that had been 
possible under the old hand method. Put on the market in 1862, it 
was merely one of the most conspicuous examples of what was oc- 
curring to Northern industry in the midst of war. 

With production speeded a hundredfold by machinery, with an 
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unlimited market to absorb production at war prices, industry 
boomed and huge profits were made. To a greater or less degree, 
this was true of almost all lines, even cotton textiles recovering as 
parts of the South were conquered by the North and the raw mate- 
rial could be secured from them and elsewhere. But the war pros- 
perity of the North was not to be due alone to ordinary war-time 
conditions, man’s ingenuity, and a coincident vast stride forward 
toward the machine age. The crop failures of Europe were not the 
only strokes of luck. 

Petroleum and its possible commercial value had long been 
known, but the oil had been found only on the surface of the ground 
or streams, and had been used mostly in small quantities in patent 
medicines. In 1859, after many trials, a well was driven which 
yielded by pumping 25 barrels a day, worth $1000. In the wilds of 
Venango County, Pennsylvania, where most of the land had been 
worth only $3 an acre, one of the most colossal of modern indus- 
tries was to take its start. Before the middle of 1861, scarce six weeks 
after war had begun, the first flowing well was discovered, pro- 
ducing |io,ooo a day. In the three years from 1862 to 1865, over 
300,000,000 gallons were produced, 30,000,000 had been exported, 
and untold millions of dollars of profits had been made in the most 
spectacular fashion which perhaps has ever been seen. The Aladdin’s 
lamp of Eastern legend produced no such fortunes as the kerosene 
lamp of our fathers’ day. 

No such sudden wealth had ever come to men before except in 
the rarest of mining discoveries, and even then not in such stu- 
pendous amounts. Even mines, however, were to add new and un- 
expected wealth to the North. The gold yield of California had been 
decreasing when in 1859 the Gregory Lode was discovered in Colo- 
rado, and a few months later the famous Comstock Lode in Ne- 
vada. The former started a gold rush comparable only to that of 
California, and “Pike’s Peak or Bust” became the slogan of thou- 
sands who toiled across the plains in covered wagons, buggies, or 
even on foot, pushing their few goods ahead of them on carts. Al- 
though discovered just before the war, the output was chiefly im- 
portant in the war years, during which the Colorado mines yielded 
perhaps $22,000,000, the Comstock Lode $52,000,000, and other# 
found in Idaho possibly $14,000,000 more. 
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All of this wealth and of boiling business activity was naturally 
reflected in prosperity for the railroads. There was not much new 
railway building during those years, and the mileage already in 
existence, which had seemed so much more than adequate in 1857, 
was taxed to its utmost. On many of the most important lines, the 
tonnage handled doubled during the war, and prices of rail stocks 
soared. The Far West had, indeed, yet to rely for communication 
on the “Pony Express” and the overland mail coaches, but in 1862 
Lincoln signed the bill authorizing the building of the Union Pa- 
cific, though this, the first trans-continental line, was not completed 
until 1869. 

The only large industry in the North which suffered from the 
war, and there had been causes undermining that for some time 
previously, was shipping. Not only did capitalists have more lucra- 
tive opportunities for employing their wealth in other ways, but 
with the danger of capture at sea no American shipper would use 
a vessel under our flag if a neutral could be had. The war gave the 
last blow to our merchant marine, which declined 1,000,000 tons 
during it, and after peace came we were willing to leave the carry- 
ing trade to the British. 

In the midst of all this genuine prosperity in the North, unhap- 
pily, fraud and corruption were rife. Washington, with huge gov- 
ernment contracts to be given out, was the centre of the disease, 
which spread everywhere. The scandals of the War Department 
under Cameron became notorious. When Stanton took over the post 
of secretary, he had an investigation made which revealed loose ad- 
ministration and enormous plunder. A senator had taken a $10,000 
bribe from a manufacturer for securing a contract. One lot of claims 
pressed against the government for $50,000,000 was quickly scaled 
down to $33,000,000 when the investigation started. A large propor- 
tion of the guns supplied to the soldiers were shown to be of in- 
ferior quality, and the shoddy cloth for uniforms was a crime. Con- 
ditions were better under Stanton, but even he could not prevent 
graft on a gigantic scale, something which no American secretary 
of war has been able to accomplish completely. 

The rapidity with which money was being made, especially by 
people who had not been used to it, brought about that wild ex- 
travagance familiar in every great war, though each generation for- 
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gets what its predecessor has been through. Never had such quan- 
tities of silks, satins, velvets, jewels, and other luxuries been sold. 
The “most prodigious” diamonds were sold by Tiffany as fast as 
that shop could import them. Groups of prominent women tried 
to stem the tide by organization and pledges, but to little use. The 
flood gates were open. Theatres and opera were crowded as though 
no war existed. The new millionaires of manufacturing, govern- 
ment contracts, oil, gold, and all the rest, set a vulgar and ignoble 
pace, and to a great extent the people at large followed. 

Under the combined pressure of extravagance, war-time demands, 
and depreciating paper currency, prices for goods and food soared. 
As usual, the smaller “white collar” people and the laboring classes 
suffered most, or gained least. Salaries and wages did not keep pace 
with the rising cost of living. It was during the war and immediately 
after, that the labor movement, halted by the panic of 1857, took 
on its modern national features, the American form of labor unions, 
the union label, and the nationalizing of unions, employers’ organi- 
zations, and contracts. Although there were comparatively few 
strikes of importance, there was some fighting for higher wages and 
also for lessened hours of work from the ten a day of unskilled la- 
bor, the twelve of workers in woollen mills, the sixteen of street-car 
men. 

If wages did not keep pace with prices, so long as the war 
lasted there were some compensations for the working class, such 
as the huge sums paid in wages to the men at the front, the hun- 
dreds of millions in bonuses, and the money given in charity to 
soldiers’ families. What we think of as a peculiarly contemporary 
problem today, what we call “technological unemployment,” due 
to the throwing of hands out of work owing to machinery or more 
efficient production, had already made its appearance. One large 
group of wage earners, who had performed most useful service to 
the public, that of seamstresses, suffered greatly and permanently. 
The wide-spread use of the sewing machine, and the change in 
trade conditions and taste which brought about the development of 
the ready-made clothing business, left many thousands of honest 
women without work. 

On the other hand, we have to contrast extravagance, low wages, 
high prices, and special causes of unemployment with other figures. 
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In 1864 the largest savings bank in New York City increased its 
depositors by 13,000, of whom 600 were these same steamstresses. 
There were 200,000 new depositors in the State, and this was true 
of other sections. The business of life-insurance companies more 
than doubled, and accident insurance was introduced, the new com- 
panies immediately doing a large business. 

Although education suffered from the war, it should be noted 
that in addition to the government grants under the Morrill Act, 
private benefactors, such as Ezra Cornell and Matthew Vassar, to 
name only two, gave over $5,000,000 in the war years to various in- 
stitutions, and such notable ones as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cornell, and Vassar all had their inception during the 
struggle. Although attendance in the men’s colleges fell off, that 
in the public schools increased tremendously, and the shift from 
men to women teachers throughout the country dates chiefly from 
this period. The tendency had been present for some time but the 
large number of men teachers who went into the army (5000 or 
one half the whole force in Ohio in the first two years) made a per- 
manent change. In Illinois schools, for example, in i860 there were 
8223 men and 6485 women; in 1865, 6170 men and 10,483 women. 

The drama of war, at least in modern times, begets surprisingly 
little of permanent literature. Noting the efforts made in the first 
few months after Sumter to translate the emotion of the moment 
into verse, Hawthorne wrote to a friend that “Ten thousand poet- 
asters have tried, and tried in vain, to give us a rousing ‘Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ If we fight no better than we sing, may the 
Lord have mercy upon us.” Under the old conditions of warfare, 
unless a country were actually over-run by the enemy, war, if it 
were not an inspiration, at least did not greatly affect the literary 
life of a nation, and during the years of England’s great struggle 
against Napoleon, such authors as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Jane Austen, Scott, and others could continue unaffected to add to 
the glories of literature. 

The Civil War marked, half-way, the transition to modem mili- 
tary conditions, in which the entire people, and not merely the 
army itself, is warped and strained by the presence of war. The 
greatest drama of blood and suffering in our history, it left us a 
comparatively scant legacy from the men of letters. Thoreau died 
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in 1862, his Maine Woods and Cape Cod being published posthu- 
mously in 1864 and 1865. Hawthorne died two years after Thoreau, 
long ill, leaving nothing but one bit of journalism on the war. 
Longfellow, largely untouched, published his Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, and devoted himself to his inferior translation of Dante. Mot- 
ley, serving as Minister to Austria, was turning out volumes of his 
History of the United Netherlands. Holmes published his novel 



A CONFEDERATE AND A UNION CIVIL WAR SONG 
Frm the Confederate Museum, Richmond, and the Rare Book Room of the New York Public Library. 


Elsie Venner in 1861, and then was silent except for a few war verses 
for which his delicate social muse was unfitted. Melville wrote some 
war poems, far below the level of his best work. Mark Twain, twen- 
ty-six years old when the war came, having tried a bit of soldiering 
and not liking it, wandered off to the Hawaiian Islands. William 
Dean Howells, having at twenty-three years of age written a cam- 
paign life of Lincoln in i860, had received the post of American 
Consul in Venice and remained there, mostly silent, until peace 
came in 1865. 

Whittier was touched by war but his war pieces arc far from the 
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best of even that minor poet. Lowell tried to revive his dialect 
preaching in a new series of Biglow Papers but failed, and the 
only work of his that will survive perhaps as poetry rather than 
history from these years is the Commemoration Ode , written after 
peace came and under the inspiration of the death of Lincoln. Of 
the leading men of letters, the only one who rose to a new height 
was Whitman in his succession of war poems gathered together in 
1865 under the title Drum Taps. 

These last were not popular in their day, however, and the war 
literature of the people was mostly the work of minor figures, 
many of them now little read if even known — Henry H. Brownell, 
E. C. Stedman, Lucy Larcom, G. H. Boker, and a host of others. 
Of minor verse, the many songs for the soldiers have lasted longest. 
Julia Ward Howe tried to raise the literary quality of these in her 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, but this never took the popular fancy 
as did John Brown’s Body; Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching; Marching Through Georgia; The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom; or more sentimental songs such as When this Cruel War 
Is Over, and Walter Kittredge’s Tenting on the Old Camp Ground. 

But of all the written or spoken words brought forth by the war 
those that will last longest in the heart of the American people 
were not from man of letters or noted orator but from the simple, 
self-taught President himself, Abraham Lincoln. Dedicating the 
national monument on the field at Gettysburg on November 19, 
1863, in the midst of struggle, he made the brief speech now carved 
in marble on his Memorial in Washington. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that the nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— we cannot conse- 
crate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor 
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power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
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remaining before us,— that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this great nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth." 

When we turn to consider the conditions behind the lines in the 
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South we find a situation which, although infinitely sadder than 
in the North, was in many ways simpler. 

In the matter of preserving the constitutional liberties of the in- 
dividual under stress of abnormal conditions, the Southerner fared 
somewhat better than the Northerner. Davis, like Lincoln, had to 
encounter a considerable amount of defeatism, pacifism, and disloy- 
alty, on the part both of individuals and of organizations. For most 
of the war the writ of habeas corpus was suspended, but by the 
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Confederate Congress instead of by the questionable executive de- 
cree of the President. Moreover, no Southern newspapers were 
forced to stop publication, as were some in the North, and the free- 
dom of the press was maintained. The Southerners, partly from 
their nature and partly from the sort of life that most of them 
led, had a more lively sense of personal liberty than had the North- 
erners, and this combined with the doctrine of States’ Rights helped 
to keep Davis more strictly to the letter of the Constitution than 
was the case with Lincoln in the North. 

Allowing for the impossibility of estimating accurately the num- 
ber of men who actually served in either army, one fact emerges 
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indisputably from the most conservative estimates for either side. 
The white population of the North, not including the border States, 
was about 19,000,000; that of the seceded States about 5,500,000, or 
about 5,000,000 deducting those in the loyal mountain sections 
who were useless to the Confederacy. These figures give the North 
nearly four times the white man power of the seceded South. More- 
over, we may note that 
the South did not use 
negro troops, a law per- 
T\ mitting the enlistment of 

' |Wfv ’ j\t\' negroes being passed only 

n\ XotT ' f T ' ' a month before Appomat- 

tox ’ w ^ crcas the North 
Jrgy i used about 100,000. 

If we accept the figure 
jog jr of about 1,750,000 for the 

number in the Union 
army, and 800,000 in the 
Confederate, we find the 

w^hijK totojo wm ¥»* ** opporCTj^^^pMDK^E South in proportion to 
QHAUhw K. kanapaux^ population more than two 
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killed in battle was no,ooo 
and of Southerners 94,000, and the total dead from all causes in the 
Northern army 359,528 and in the Southern 368,000. Thus the South 
lost four times as many dead in proportion to population as did the 
North, and these various ratios are borne out in general by the num- 
ber of veterans surviving on each side in 1890. Such figures need 
no comment to emphasize the far more intense suffering of our 
Southern States, and throw a flood of light upon comparative con- 
ditions both during and after the war. 

It is quite true that the South as well as the North had its slack- 
ers, its bounty scandals, and its deserters. Lincoln’s call for troops 
in April, 1861, was immediately echoed by Davis in the Southern 
call for 32,000 volunteers for a year. Later calls, from the States as 
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well as the Confederacy, resulted in the formation of the first 
armies, but by April, 1862, Davis, like Lincoln, had to resort to con- 
scription, and all white men between eighteen and thirty-five, un- 
less falling into certain exempt classes, were made liable to service. 
Passed by the Confederate Congress, the Conscription Act at once 
raised the question of States’ 

Rights, on which the Southern 
States had seceded, and South 
Carolina in particular denied the 
constitutionality of any such leg- 
islation. 

The many classes of exemption 
provided — such as school teach- 
ers, druggists, printers, editors, 
legislators, artisans of one sort 
and another, and slave overseers 
— resulted in a somewhat dis- 
graceful scramble on the part of 
many to fill such posts, and also 
created much ill feeling. The con- 
stant desertions from the ranks all 
through the war was also a source 
of weakness to the Confederacy, 
if not the chief contributing cause 
to its final downfall. But although 
there was some disorder, there 
was no such rioting in the South 
as in the North, and the statistics 
quoted above tell their own story of the greater and more will- 
ing sacrifices made by Southern than Northern whites for their 
cause. 

On the whole, throughout the four years, the white South was 
far more intent than the North solely on waging the war, and not 
on economic exploitation and money-making. Contrasted with the 
rise of wheat in the North we have to watch the cotton crop de- 
cline from over 4,500,000 bales in i860 to 500,000 in 1864 and 1865, 
much of which, being merely stored, was ruined and a total loss. 
No gold and silver and oil were discovered in the South to make 
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fortunes overnight. The limited manufacturing equipment at the 
beginning of the war was scarcely sufficient to take care of the mili- 
tary needs. The railroads, instead of becoming prosperous hauling 
the tonnage of new industries, could not even be properly repaired 
for want of iron for rails and rolling stock. The lack of food in some 
sections, and particularly the difficulty of supplying the armies, was 

due to lack of transportation 
facilities rather than to lack of 
foodstuffs themselves. 

With the upset conditions, the 
constant inflation due to declin- 
ing paper money, and the oppor- 
tunities which war always offers, 
there grew up on a smaller scale 
the same new-rich class in the 
South as came into existence in 
the North. After Richmond be- 
came the capital, there was a 
more than doubling of its popu- 
lation, a real-estate boom, and 
Southerners lamented the wild 
extravagance and luxury to be 
seen there, just as the more sober 
elements in the North lamented 
the excesses in that section. The 
winners of Southern govern- 
ment contracts, the owners of 
manufacturing plants, and 
others, made large and quick profits. These, however, were all esti- 
mated in Confederate money, which, at the end, became mere worth- 
less paper. Not a dollar of the Southerners’ currency, or of their State 
or Confederate bonds, was worth anything when peace came. 

The difficulties of financing the war in the South were incom- 
parably greater than were those in the North. The people responded 
liberally to the first loan in 1861, but that exhausted practically ail 
the specie available. The blockade of Southern ports cut off almost 
all possible income from customs duties. An internal revenue Act, 
similar to that in the North, was passed, but there was not the 
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same wealth to be taxed, and much resentment was aroused. The 
one foreign loan, of $15,000,000, did not go far. The result was the 
issuing of over a billion dollars of paper which formed the only 
currency, steadily sinking in value to ultimate zero. 

Moreover, with the exception of Lee’s two raids, practically all 
fighting and destruction of property took place on Southern soil. 
The rich and beautiful Shenandoah Valley was left desolate. The 
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track of Sherman’s march was a broad swath of ruin. The country 
between Richmond and Washington was said to be a desert. Co- 
lumbia, Charleston, and other cities were wrecks of their former 
wealth and beauty. Railroads were lines of rusty and twisted iron. 
The rolling stock was dilapidated. When, after peace was declared, 
a Union commission was sent South to investigate, they found 
destitution everywhere, and in some cases men and women walked 
thirty miles to obtain food at the Federal agencies. 

Banks, life-insurance companies, all Southern investments rep- 
resenting capital based on Confederate money and bonds, crashed 
and became as worthless as the paper they were based on. Even 
those Southerners who thought they had money when the war 
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ended found it could buy nothing. Over 3,500,000 slaves, worth at 
an average of $500 each, about $1,750,000,000, had been freed. Prac- 
tically all that was left to the Southerner was his lands and his 
houses with their contents, if the houses were still standing. Dur- 
ing all the war the slaves had been docile and loyal. Many had fled 
to the Union armies after the Emancipation Proclamation, but these 
were few compared to the total, and, though slavery was wrong, it 
is a commentary both on the negro nature and on the wild rav- 
ings of the Northern Abolitionists that a Southern governor, 
Walker of Florida, could say after the war was over that “Our 
women and infant children were left almost exclusively to the pro- 
tection of our slaves and they proved true to their trust. Not one 
case of insult, outrage, indignity, has come to my knowledge.” 

The slaves unquestionably welcomed their freedom, not only for 
the obvious reasons which would have operated with a white man 
under similar conditions but because to a great extent, in their 
ignorance, they thought it meant that a millennium was coming 
for them in which they would not be free to work but free from 
work. Major Henry Hitchcock, who was on Sherman’s staff on the 
famous march through Georgia, gave many glimpses of conditions 
in his letters home. Nowhere, he wrote, did the slaves show any 
resentment against their masters, but everywhere a desire for free- 
dom. 

How quickly ruin could overtake a wealthy Southerner may be 
noted from one of Hitchcock’s letters on the march. “We passed 
‘Shady Dale,’” he wrote, “this a.m. — not a town or village but the 
farm of one man, containing 7600 acres— -250 negroes. An old 
man, Mr. Whitfield, worth (before the war) a million. We are told 
he left yesterday or this morning, having collected his horses and 
mules and ordering the negroes to bring them along. But the darkies 
wouldn’t follow him, and instead they remained with the stock and 
joined the Yanks in high glee.” 

The South had been weak in its educational institutions for long 
before the war (many Southern boys of the richer class going north 
to college, largely to Princeton and Harvard), and during the strug- 
gle education in the South, even such as there was, went rapidly 
backward. Before the war was over, conscription had been made to 
include white men from the age of seventeen to fifty. Recalling that 
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four times the number of men and boys in proportion to population 
in the South were in service as compared with the North, and that 
even in the North college attendance fell off heavily, we can realize 
how little opportunity for college education there was in the South 
from 1861 to 1865. The University of Virginia, the best in the section, 
which had 600 students in 1861 had only 40 in 1863, and the build- 
ings of one of the most flourishing of Southern institutions — the 
Virginia Military Institute — were 
burned by Union troops in 1864. 

In any case, the intellectual 
life of the South had been retro- 
grading for a generation before 
the war, as we have already 
noted. To a great extent “the 
South” had come to mean the 
South of South Carolina and the 
Gulf States which were the first 
to secede, the South of the black 
belt and the great cotton planta- 
tions, a very different South 
from that of Washington, Mon- 
roe, Pinckney, Madison, Mar- 
shall, and Jefferson. 

In spite of the charm of social 
life, the black belt was an intellec- 
tual desert. As contrasted with 
the great Southerners just named 
we may quote the words of one of the new leaders, W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama, to indicate the boastfulness and barrenness that to a great 
extent had overtaken the South since King Cotton had made his 
slaves and magnates. Speaking of the lack of Southern literature, 
Yancey could say, with applause, that “our poetry is our lives; our fic- 
tion will come when truth has ceased to satisfy us; as for history, we 
have made about all that has glorified the United States.” 

It is not strange that of the war literature of the South, mostly 
occasional verse, nothing remains which ranks high as literature. 
Among the best contributions, perhaps, were Hayne’s Battle of 
Charleston Harbor, Timrod’s Ode on the Confederate Dead (1867), 
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and F. O. Ticknor’s Little Giffen of Tennessee. The song, both 
words and music, which the South made peculiarly its own, Dixie, 
was written in 1859 by a Northerner, Daniel D. Emmett of Ohio, for 
his troupe of negro minstrels in New York; and the words of the 
fine Maryland, My Maryland by James R. Randall of Baltimore 
were, it is true, by a Southerner, but by one in a Union State and in 
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that northern South which had unfortunately abandoned leadership 
to the Rhetts and Yanceys of cotton and bombast. 

Passing from the more local conditions and effects of the war in 
the two sections, we may now consider some of the broader in- 
fluences stemming from the conflict. Chiefly these were the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the tremendous impulse given to the forces of na- 
tionalism, and the subtle influence on our political thought. 

Of the moral effect of Abolition it is not necessary to speak at 
length. With almost negligible exceptions, practically all Ameri- 
cans, even the sternest of Puritans in Massachusetts, like all the 
world, had had no qualms about the righteousness of slavery in the 
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seventeenth and at least the early eighteenth century. But in the 
world of the nineteenth it had become an anachronism, and its 
moral effect upon both slave and owner was bad. The civilized 
world had moved toward a wholly new grouping of ideas and sym- 
pathies, and slavery in the South, so long as it remained, ate into our 
whole national life like a cancer. The operation for removal, unnec- 
essarily brutal and performed without the anaesthetic of financial 
compensation which the British Empire had ad m inistered in similar 
case, had been performed. The patient had nearly died, both from 
the disease and the operation, but in 1865 the way was open for re- 
covery, and renewed health in harmony with the moral and eco- 
nomic environment of a new age. 

For forty years it had been increasingly evident that the Union 
could not endure half slave and half free, Lincoln’s “house divided 
against itself.” No real Union could have been lastingly achieved had 
the South merely been conquered, and its “peculiar institution” re- 
mained to make the same trouble in the future that it had in the 
past. In that sense, Abolition was a Union measure even more than 
a war measure. 

The constitutional question of Union had also been settled, as 
brutally, if one will, as the slave question. Both were settled not by 
arguments and reason but by force. Nevertheless, they were settled. 
Although no one doubted in our earlier history that slavery was 
morally just and no one could rightly affirm, not even Lincoln, that 
it was not constitutionally legal and protected, yet it had been extir- 
pated by war. So, although I think it cannot be questioned that the 
original States in 1787 would never have formed the constitutioned 
Union if they had explicitly understood that under no conditions 
whatever could they ever extricate themselves from it, that question 
also had been settled by war. In the seventy odd years since 1787 the 
moral emotions of the world had changed as to slavery; and the 
political emotions of the larger part of the American people had 
changed as to the indissolubility of the Union. The majority and the 
minority, on both questions, had found argument a futile weapon at 
last. The questions had to be decided, and it was from the mouths of 
rifle and cannon that the decision was rendered. After 1865 there 
could be no chattel slavery in the United States; after 1865 no State 
of the United States could dream of peaceable secession. 
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The mere settlement of the question of the indissoluble nature of 
the Union, however crudely determined, in itself came, in course of 
time, to increase national sentiment. It was not only in the eyes of 
Europe that the United States, having survived a disastrous civil 
war, assumed a new power and greatness. For our own citizens, also, 
there came a new sense of the nation, no longer constantly trembling 
on the brink of dissolution, but one and indivisible forever. 

Apart from the military decision, there had been many influences 
at work during the war to turn our minds from localism or section- 
alism to nationalism. The greatest breeder of sectionalism, slavery, 
had gone. On the other hand, under stress of war necessities, the 
Federal Government had made great strides in enforcing the obedi- 
ence and gaining the supreme loyalty of all citizens, regardless of 
State or section. For four anxious years the fate of the nation and of 
every citizen had depended on the acts of that government, and it 
emerged, with Lincoln at its head, with vastly enhanced prestige and 
power. Just as the firing on the Stars and Stripes at Fort Sumter in 
1861 had revealed in a flash the unsuspected sentiment for Union 
among the people, so the years of war had developed the emotion of 
nationalism. 

War-time conditions in business had also contributed strongly to 
the .nationalising of our minds. The rapid increase in the use of 
machinery, the greater inter-dependence of the different sections, the 
increasing scale of business, the improved transportation, the wider 
markets, all tended toward nationalization. Labor found that with 
manufacturing developing almost as actively in Ohio as in Massa- 
chusetts, local unions would no longer serve, and the first national 
organization of labor resulted, as did the first national organization 
of employers, in certain lines. Demands on Congress for tariff 
favors and the need of business men in different sections for joint 
consideration of their problems, now no longer local, but national, 
called for Conventions and organizations, of which the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, and the American Iron and 
Steel Association were examples. 

The telegraph had brought the different sections of the nation 
into instantaneous communication with each other since S. F. B. 
Morse had invented it in 1844, but it was only during the war that 
the Western Union installed the first transcontinental line. It wa* 
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also during the war that the consolidation of all the telegraph com- 
panies (more than fifty local ones in 1851) took place so rapidly 
that by 1866 the Western Union had absorbed practically all the 
other companies into one national system owning 75,000 miles of 
wires. Similar tendencies were at work in the many consolidations of 
local railways into larger systems, and, indeed, in countless ways 
throughout the business world. 

The vast increase in private fortunes also contributed indirectly 
to nationalism. By the end of the war it was stated that there were 
several hundred millionaires in New York City alone, and several 
worth some scores of millions. A. T. Stewart, in 1863, was paying an 
income tax on over $1,800,000 a year income, and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt and W. B. Astor on approximately as much. Such aggregates 
of capital sought employment on a scale which could no longer be 
confined to business in a single locality. All the units in the economic 
system increased in size — fortunes, incomes, the capitalizations of 
corporations, the sphere of operations. 

The business leaders were almost forced to think in national 
terms. The more aggressive owners of local concerns, as in the tele- 
graph business, almost by force of circumstances, found themselves 
striving for a national monopoly. The owners of local railways be- 
gan to dream of “trans-continentals.” Partly owing to the closing of 
the Mississippi at the beginning of the war, one third of the meat 
packing business of the entire West had been quickly concentrated 
in Chicago, where the great Union Stock Yards were established, and 
the number of hogs slaughtered rose from 275,000 in 1861 to 900,000 
at the end of the conflict. Concentration and consolidation came 
about naturally — indeed, inevitably — from the conditions, and both 
meant that the business men must think in terms of the nation in- 
stead of a locality. 

Nationalism was to bring standardization, and the first great step 
had been taken when the South was forced to make its labor system, 
and its own peculiar type of social and economic life, conform to 
that of the rest of the nation. The business men had not wished to 
disturb existing business relations. The politicians of the sections had 
contended for power. The Abolitionists had seen slavery as a moral 
blot on the country of which they were also citizens. The South had 
insisted upon individualism, its right to continue to think along the 
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old lines even if the North, and the rest of the world, had begun to 
think differently. Its theory of secession and States’ Rights was an 
assertion of individualism against nationalism and enforced uni- 
formity. In this also, the South was fighting against the time spirit, 
which for the past two generations has seemed insistent upon bring- 
ing the entire world into conformity, until all over the globe we 
shall wear the same clothes, do the same things, read the same books, 
see the same films, think the same thoughts and become eventually, 
perhaps, as uniform and dull as bees in a hive or ants in a hill. 

The last of the three effects of the war which we mentioned was 
the subtle one upon our political thought. Our theory of government 
had always insisted that all just governments derive their power 
from the consent of the governed. There had, indeed, been awkward 
difficulties with the theory, such as Indians, women, and slaves, but 
the world had not troubled itself very much as yet, politically, with 
any except men, and men who were white, and the difficulties had 
been brushed aside. What, however, became of our theory when we 
insisted upon governing, with a consent given unwillingly, if at all, 
and only as a result of conquest by force, five or six million whites 
who had fought for four years against us to be left in peace ? They 
were not of alien race. They were not minors or idiots, and they 
formed more than a quarter of the population of our nation. 

The fact was that our theory had broken down, and on a vast 
scale. In a democracy there is no better rough and ready mode of 
governing than by the will of the majority, but, to be workable and 
to make a contented nation, that theory presupposes that every pos- 
sible protection shall be given to a minority. The huge rift made in 
our fundamental theory by the Civil War is not unconnected with 
the imperialism of the Spanish War and the increasing tendency to 
ride rough-shod over the wishes or sensibilities of minorities if a 
majority can win to power. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 

T hroughout the war, the problems of reconstruction of the 
Union had been occupying the mind of Lincoln. These 
problems were of great complexity and were at once eco- 
nomic and political. Of the first magnitude was that of the 
negro. In the seceded States there were approximately 3,500,000 
former slaves to less than 5,500,000 whites, and in some of those 
States the negroes were practically as numerous as the whites, or 
even more so. For example, in Alabama in i860, the numbers had 
been respectively 437,770 negroes to 526,271 whites, in Georgia 465,- 
698 to 591,550, in Louisiana 350,373 to 357,456, and in South Caro- 
lina the 412,320 negroes heavily outnumbered the 291,300 whites. 

In many cases free American negroes had done well, and there 
had been a few conspicuous ones, such as Frederick Douglass, the 
Abolition orator, Ira Aldridge, the tragedian, and Elizabeth Green- 
field, the singer, who had gained even European reputations, Ald- 
ridge having received decorations from the King of Prussia and the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia. Nevertheless, whatever capacities 
the negro might show for development, the fact remained that the 
vast mass of suddenly freed slaves were illiterate, unused to thinking 
for themselves, and ignorant of the world outside the plantations on 
which they worked, except in so far as they might have been sold 
from one locality to another. Thrown unexpectedly on their own re- 
sources, how would they take their freedom, and how quickly would 
they adjust themselves to the responsibilities of free life and of the 
modern wage system? 

In innumerable cases the ex-slaves simply remained working for 
their former masters on a sort of wage basis, but in many others 
they had strange dreams of what freedom meant, and toward the 
end of 1865 the idea was spread that every negro was to receive “forty 
acres and a mule” on New Year’s Day. The Freedmen’s Bureau, 
created by Congress on March 3 of that year to aid the negroes, did 
good work with Major General O. O. Howard at its head, in spite 
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of incompetent and grafting agents. The shift from the economic 
system of slavery to that of wages might have been made with less 
friction and difficulty than had been anticipated by the South had it 
not been that political questions were to hamper the transition. 

As we have seen, Lincoln’s theory had been always that the se- 
ceded States had never been out of the Union at all, and he hoped to 
effect reconstruction with a minimum of restrictions upon the South- 
erners who had returned to their allegiance. By 1863 three of the 
Confederate States had come under Federal control again— Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas— and the problem of administra- 
tion had then arisen. 

Although on the first of January of that year, Lincoln had issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation, he was not personally in favor of 
granting the emancipated slaves the suffrage, except in certain cases, 
and any such sudden alteration in status would have been, when 
avoidable, wholly contrary to his cautious approach to all problems 
of such magnitude. Having appointed military governors for the 
three States, he offered in the Proclamation of Amnesty on Decem- 
ber 3, 1863, pardon to all their citizens, with broad exclusions, who 
would take the oath of loyalty to the United States. He also offered 
them the opportunity of re-establishing their State governments and 
of re-admission to the Union as soon as one tenth of the voters had 
taken the prescribed oath. Congress would have to decide upon the 
question of seating such senators and representatives as might be 
sent from the newly established States, but Lincoln himself wished 
to have the transition from secession to re-establishment made as 
simple as he had suggested in the Proclamation. 

The States named, or the ten per cent loyal electorate in them, ac- 
cepted the offer, and in 1864 organized new governments. Congress, 
however, long restive over the war-time encroachment of the Exec- 
utive, and hostile to the South, declined to seat members from the 
reorganized States, and in the so-called Wade-Davis Bill insisted that 
Congress, and not the President, had the responsibility for recon- 
struction. It then outlined another plan, including, among other 
changes, an increase to fifty per cent of those who must take the 
oath of allegiance. This bill Lincoln vetoed by the method of not 
signing it within ten days, whereupon its chief sponsors, Senator 
Benjamin Wade and Representative Henry Winter Davis, issued an 
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outrageous public manifesto July 4, 1864, accusing the President of 
base motives in not having approved of it. 

Forces, of which we shall presently take note, were aligning them- 
selves in the North against any conciliatory attitude toward the 
beaten South. Whether even Lincoln could have made headway 
against them and saved the South the bitterness, and the North the 
disgrace, of the next few years is at least open to question. Lincoln 
was, however, to have no opportunity. In March, 1865, in his second 
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Inaugural, he had urged his countrymen not only to continue the 
struggle to the end but to think also of the future reunion. “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace, among our- 
selves, and with all nations.” In conversation he had answered the 
suggestion that President Davis of the Confederacy should be 
hanged, with the quotation “judge not, that ye be not judged.” At a 
Cabinet meeting he warned that there was too much desire in the 
North for “bloody work.” 
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Lee had surrendered to Grant at Appomattox on April 9, and the 
war was known to be over, though peace was not actually pro- 
claimed until August 20, 1866. Lincoln had gone to confer with 
Grant and had remained with him until the day before the sur- 
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render, then returning to Washington. The long vigil was over, and 
he had lived to see the Union restored. On the evening of the 14th, 
he was seated, with his wife and some friends, in a box at Ford’s 
Theatre, and all eyes were on the stage when suddenly a shot rang 
out. One of a small group of conspirators, John Wilkes Booth, a half- 
insane actor, brother of the great Edwin Booth, had gained access to 
Lincoln’s box, and shot the President in the back of the head. Leap* 
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ing from the box to the stage, the assassin shouted to the audience 
the motto of Virginia, “sic semper tyrannis,” and in spite of a broken 
leg, escaped to a waiting horse by the stage door. The unconscious 
President, carried to a house across the street, lingered until early 
morning when he peacefully died. 

Born of a shiftless and in general a run-out stock, Abraham Lin- 
coln had slowly and patiently trod his spiritual as well as political 
way from a squalid frontiersman’s log cabin to the war-besieged 
White House in Washington. Mostly self-taught, feeding on the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Blackstone, he had been slow to mature. As 
different from George Washington as any backwoodsman could be 
from a tide-water magnate, nevertheless the great founder of the na- 
tion is the only character in our history with whom Lincoln himself 
can be compared. Mistakes he made in plenty — mistakes in politics, 
in taste, in trying to run military affairs in the early days of the war 
— but in the four years and more of the nation’s agony which he 
spent as its head, he steadily grew. Of all the statesmen around him, 
in Cabinet or Congress, there was not one who could have led the 
nation as did this raw and uncouth man whom they had looked 
down upon and thought to control and guide. Inferior to Washing- 
ton in some respects, he surpassed him in others, and no other Presi- 
dent in the long line has equalled him in that love of the nation 
which included the humble with the great, the common man and 
the rebel with the distinguished and the loyal. In the sad and patient 
eyes of Lincoln, we were indeed one nation, indissoluble, united, 
beloved. 

The assassination of the President was the murder of the moral 
leader of the nation, the removal of the one individual who might 
perhaps have been able to overcome the forces of party, greed, and 
revenge which were gathering from all quarters, like foul birds that 
feed on carrion, to wreak their lusts on the prostrate South and the 
entire country. 

Vice-President Johnson, who by Booth’s insane act now became 
President, was in many respects a strong and able man, but some of 
his qualities and his lack of others made him futile as the interpreter 
to the nation of its own best self, and instead of ruling the whirlwind 
he became its victim, both in his own day and for long after. It is 
only in very recent years, since war-time passions and misrepresenta- 
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tions have been lulled, let us hope forever, that Andrew Johnson, 
after a generation of malignant aspersion even by historians, has 
come to be appraised at his true worth. 

Born one of the Southern “poor whites” in a log hut in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, he inherited with his extreme poverty a deep re- 
sentment against the rich and patrician classes of his section. Left 
fatherless at three years of age, apprenticed to a tailor, he learned 
without schooling to read but could not write until later taught by 
his young wife. Having moved to Tennessee, he rose from one politi- 
cal position to another until, when the war came, he had become not 
only United States senator, but the only member of the Senate from 
a seceded State who remained loyal to the Union. Lincoln made him 
military, as he had already been twice civil, governor of his State, 
and in 1864, by Lincoln’s own wish, Johnson had been put on the 
ticket as Vice-President. Although he had been a Democrat, he had 
become a Republican from desire to save the Union. It was thought 
his presence on the ticket would emphasize the Republican claim 
to be the party of Union men of all political faiths; would reward 
Johnson for his loyalty; and perhaps would do something for Union 
sentiment throughout the nation by giving high office to a loyal 
Southerner. 

Johnson’s nomination, however, had been resented by the radical 
Republicans, largely because he had been a Southern Democrat. 
When, as a result of Lincoln’s assassination, he was suddenly raised 
to the Presidency, it was certain that he would be bitterly attacked. 
Unfortunately, although honest, courageous, and intellectually cap- 
able, Johnson could not manage men or guide and create public 
opinion, while his lack of tact, his proneness to descend to thq 
level of stump speeches in his political utterances, and one or two 
unhappy occasions when he appeared to be the worse for liquor in 
public, gave his opponents weapons which they were not slow to 
wield against him. Probably no other President has ever been so per- 
sistently and unfairly attacked by the press and his own party as was 
Johnson, who, nevertheless, was not himself altogether blameless. 

For a very brief time it appeared as though the new President 
might, as result of his long dislike of the Southern aristocratic class, 
be precisely the man whom the radicals wanted for their attack on 
the South. But, whether sobered by responsibility of office or for 
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other reasons, Johnson quickly made up his mind to fight the radi- 
cals and to attempt to carry out Lincoln’s wise and large-hearted 
plan for reconstruction. Retaining all the members of his predeces- 
sor’s Cabinet, he was unanimously supported by them in his belief 
that there was no need for a special session of Congress — not due to 
meet until December 4 — and that he should begin the work of 
reconstruction by executive action alone. 

This he did on May 29 by issuing a Proclamation granting am- 
nesty to all rebels on condition of their taking an oath of fealty to 
the United States, and although certain classes were not included, 
notably ex-officers of the Confederate army and navy and all having 
taxable property in excess of $20,000, even these were assured of lib- 
eral treatment if they would petition for pardon. By midsummer, 
Johnson had also appointed provisional governors for seven of the 
Confederate States, and in practically all of these, in accordance 
with his suggestion, conventions had been held which had repealed 
the secession ordinances, adopted new constitutions, and elected 
members of Congress for the coming session. 

As was to be expected after four years of war and the overturn 
of the social and economic system, there was more or less unrest and 
disturbance in the South, which was much exaggerated by the hos- 
tile Northern press and politicians. In the autumn, Johnson sent Carl 
Schurz on a tour through the section to investigate conditions, and 
Schurz made a report which more than suggested that the South 
was not loyal and that it intended to keep the negroes in some sort 
of serfdom, thus providing the radicals with precisely the sort of am- 
munition they wished for their campaign. General Grant, however, 
making a similar report at the same time, took exactly the opposite 
view on these points. 

Schurz later on in his career was to do some good work for civil 
service and other reforms, but at this stage it is rather difficult not to 
lose patience with this young German of thirty-six who had been 
in America only thirteen years and whose chief claim to import- 
ance was his influence with the German vote and his services to the 
Republicans in the campaign of i860. The campaign services in the 
Middle West must have been considerable for, in 1861, when he was 
only thirty-two and could not have been a naturalized citizen for 
more than three or four years, Lincoln had appointed him Minister 
to Spain. 
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During the summer of 1865, public opinion was not unfavorable 
to Jo hns on’s policy of reconstruction and conciliation, and we must 
examine some of the forces and causes that were to wreck both it 
and him. One section of Northern opinion had been outraged dur- 
ing the war by what it considered the usurpation of legislative power 
by the Executive, and by its genuine fears for constitutional liberty 
aroused by Lincoln’s suppression of freedom of speech and of the 
press, as well as the suspension of habeas corpus. Naturally Congress 
was particularly jealous of its own prerogatives, and now that the 
war was over, and a Johnson instead of a Lincoln was in the White 
House, the members of this group would strive strenuously to regain 
control of policies and action. 

There were also the extremists who had preached hatred of the 
South and who exalted the welfare of the negro above that of his 
former master. The leaders of this group were Representative Thad- 
deus Stevens of Pennsylvania, and Senator Charles Sumner of Mas- 
sachusetts. Stevens, who at seventy-three had become almost the dic- 
tator of the House of Representatives, and was rumored to be the 
keeper of a mulatto mistress, was an able, narrow, intense, harsh, 
and vindictive old man, unlovely in almost every aspect of his char- 
acter. The North, he claimed, had the right to take “the lives, lib- 
erty, and property” of all Southerners, whose States should be con- 
sidered as conquered provinces, from which their inhabitants should 
be driven out to be replaced by Northerners. Sumner was of different 
type, but in his way as narrow and fanatical as old Stevens himself. 
Nothing would satisfy the Massachusetts senator but immediate and 
complete equality of the former slave with the whites. The difficul- 
ties of practical statesmanship meant nothing to this doctrinaire 
who had come to hate the Southern white as much as he claimed to 
love the Southern black. 

There were also other considerations, though less openly discussed. 
If the Southern States were allowed to send members to Congress 
there was the question of the ascendancy of the Republican Party. 
The old compromise had provided that representation in the House 
should be based on the number of whites plus three fifths of the 
slaves, but slavery having been abolished by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (adopted in 1865), the entire black popu- 
lation of the Southern States would have to be included in the basis 
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for representation, which would largely increase the number of 
Southern members in the lower House. As the Southern whites were 
almost unanimous against the Republican Party, this new situation 
evidently called for shrewd political manipulation and considera- 
tion. 

As one constituent wrote to the negrophile Sumner, the Southern 
whites would certainly unite with the Northern Democrats, but if 
the negroes were given the vote, they might be used to offset the 
whites, maintain Republican supremacy, and thus ensure a con- 
tinuance of the high tariff. How terrible to think that the free-trade 
South, beaten in war, its slaves confiscated by the North, might ruin 
Northern manufacturers, who had just been tasting the joys of high 
protection, by out-voting them in Congress! As one Northern gov- 
ernor expressed it, the readmission of the Southern States to the 
Union would be unwise until “their ideas of business, industry, 
money-making, spindles, and looms were in accord with those of 
Massachusetts,” or until, as the Massachusetts reformer, Wendell 
Phillips, suggested, the North had been able to make over the “South 
in its own likeness.” If Johnson had his way in reconstructing the 
South on Lincoln’s plan, what might not become of the Republican 
Party, of Republican congressmen, of the Republican tariff, and of 
Northern Republican manufacturers P 

Unfortunately, whereas on the one hand, Johnson was not fitted 
to guide the public opinion of the North on questions of economic 
and constitutional policy, on the other, the Southerners played into 
the hands of the radical groups in the North who did know how to 
inflame, if not to guide, popular prejudices. After all the passion of 
civil war, it was unquestionably a delicate matter to seat “rebels” 
and “traitors” in Congress again to help govern the country just as 
though nothing had happened. Had the war been merely a putting 
down of insurrection in one or two States, whose members of Con- 
gress would be in a negligible minority when returned, the problem 
would not have been serious, but, as it was, a good many people in 
the North were genuinely uneasy when contemplating the danger 
of a large bloc of Southern Congressmen once more in power. 

In a situation calling for great self-control, confidence, and mag- 
nanimity on the part of the North, and of tactfulness on that of the 
South, both sides acted with a minimum of these qualities. Naturally 
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the ablest men in the South had occupied high military or civil posi- 
tions during the war, and so had been prominent actors in the drama 
of rebellion. The few who, like General Thomas, had taken the 
Union side, could hardly be expected to command the immediate 
suffrages of their Southern fellow-citizens. So, unfortunately, it came 
about to a great extent that the South elected to Congress the very 
men whom the suspicious North regarded as the leaders in the fo- 
menting of rebellion, and the feeling of fear and resentment reached 
a high pitch when even Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President 
of the Confederacy, was chosen unwisely by the Georgia legislature 
to represent that State in the United States Senate. 

Moreover, the laws passed by Southern legislatures with regard 
to the emancipated slaves, which legislation was known collectively 
in the North as the “black codes,” aroused feeling in that section to 
an extent which was wholly unwarranted. Owing to the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of whites to negroes in the North there was no 
Northern negro problem. Even so, however, in only six Northern 
States was a negro permitted to vote. After peace came, there was 
economic chaos for a while in the South. The negro, with false ideas 
of what freedom meant, was not inclined to work but much in- 
clined to wander. For his own good, until he had learned to adjust 
himself to the new condition of being his own master, with the re- 
sponsibility of looking after himself and his family, he had to be 
controlled to some extent. 

The codes recognized his freedom, and gave him almost all the 
rights of any ordinary citizen, although he was not allowed to vote 
or sit on juries; was required to have some means of support; and 
subjected to penalties for breaking labor contracts. In a few States, 
the codes went too far with respect to the labor clauses, but on the 
whole they were framed justly in accord with the real conditions 
which confronted the Southerners. But the North preferred theory 
to reality, and shutting its eyes both to its own refusal to give the 
Northern negro the vote and to the dangers in the South, raised a 
hue and cry about the oppression of the negro by the Southern 
whites, who, it was claimed, were trying to nullify emancipation. 

Such was the situation when Congress met in December, 1865. 
There were some fair-minded conservatives in it, but the leaders of 
the two houses, Representative Stevens and Senator Sumner, were 
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bitterly opposed to Johnson’s plans, Stevens dominated by his hatred 
of the Southern white, and Sumner by his doctrinaire love for the 
negro, which, regardless of conditions, led him to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the immediate enfranchising of the slave of yes- 
terday. Nor were the President’s foes all in the Capitol. Like John 
Adams, sixty-five years previously, he had retained the whole of his 
predecessor’s Cabinet, to be repaid with treachery, Stanton, the War 
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Secretary, remaining with him as adviser only to reveal all the Cabi- 
net secrets to his foes. 

In February, 1866, Congress passed a bill prolonging the life of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the organization already mentioned which had 
been created in the preceding March with rather broad powers for 
relief and supervision of the freed slaves. The powers now conferred 
were much wider, and the Bureau was given the right to invoke 
military authority when civil rights were denied to the negro. This 
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bill Johnson at once vetoed as unwise and unconstitutional, and un- 
fortunately made some speeches in which he bitterly attacked Ste- 
vens and Sumner in particular and Congress in general. It was now 
open war between the Executive and the Legislature, a war which 
could not have been averted but which might not have been so dis- 
astrous for Johnson and the nation had the President shown himself 
more adroit in the management of men. 

In April, Congress passed a Civil Rights Bill over the President’s 
veto, and also, with a more than two thirds vote, an amendment to 
the Constitution to be presented to the States for ratification. This 
amendment, in five sections, provided that no State could pass any 
laws depriving the negro of any of his rights as a citizen; that if he 
were not given the suffrage in any State its population basis for rep- 
resentation in Congress would be proportionally reduced; that all 
the Confederate and State debts in the South incurred for the war 
were void; that no claim could ever be made for compensation for 
the emancipation of the slaves; and that no person could hold Fed- 
eral office who had ever held such office and then engaged in re- 
bellion. 

The amendment, which it was understood would have to be 
adopted by any Southern State before it could be fully reinstated in 
the Union, was approved by Tennessee in the summer, and its sena- 
tors and representatives were seated in Congress. The other Southern 
States all refused to accept it, although it was ratified by a sufficient 
number of the total in the Union to become part of the Constitution 
in 1868. The radicals were far from satisfied with it, and it is at least 
open to question whether, even had the South accepted it, such ac- 
ceptance would have altered the course on which the radicals had 
determined. 

In the autumn of 1866 came the mid-term elections. There was a 
good deal of conservative sentiment in the North, and in the West 
there was little enthusiasm to be worked up for Sumner’s enfran- 
chisement fanaticism. Johnson, who had tried to save the Homestead 
Act from rape at the hands of large speculative interests, and who 
had the democrat’s dislike of banks and the machinery of “big busi- 
ness,” could have developed a considerable following had he brought 
into prominence a number of the economic questions, such as high 
taxation, which were troubling the people. There was really no great 
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unity in the Republican Party, but by not daring to split it, Johnson 
handed it over complete to the radicals. 

The campaign was one of the most indecent in our annals. The 
President himself took the stump, and touring the West talked 
in the wrong way about the wrong things, while the vilification and 
misrepresentation indulged in against him by the leaders of his own 
party were almost without parallel. Untrue charges that he was fre- 
quently drunk on his tour were spread everywhere, as they have 
often been against our public men, and were all too eagerly accepted. 
By some queer trick in our psychology we seem always willing, 
without proof, to believe the worst of any one who has risen to high 
position. 

The hidden desires of the radical leaders did not make good cam- 
paign material. It was therefore determined to appeal to the crudest 
emotions. The doctrine was preached that if the Southern States 
were re-admitted to the Union too quickly, there would be danger 
of a repudiation of the Federal debt. So far did Sumner go with this 
absurd campaign lie that the Secretary of the Treasury had to appeal 
to him to stop making his untrue statements because they were 
greatly damaging the credit of the nation. Neither the credit of the 
nation, nor of its President, however, meant anything to Sumner 
and the others if anything could be gained politically by assailing 
either of them. 

The President was denounced as a “traitor,” who had been in the 
conspiracy to assassinate Lincoln, and who was now planning to use 
the army against Congress. During the summer, there had been riots 
in Memphis and New Orleans, natural enough under the disturbed 
conditions, but radical orators magnified these into dangerous plots, 
and Sumner charged the President with being the abettor of the 
mobs. “Charles IX of France,” Sumner thundered, “was not more 
completely the author of the massacre of St. Bartholomew than An- 
drew Johnson is the author of those recent massacres which now cry 
for judgment . . . and a guilty President may suffer the same retri- 
bution which followed a guilty King.” The distinguished senator 
must have known he was lying. 

Our new citizen and very hot Republican patriot, Carl Schurz, 
pronounced that Johnson ought to be hanged, and that he was 
“worse than Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold.” Considering the 
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charges which these men brought against the President for his 
coarseness of speech, it is interesting to note their own. Schurz, 
claiming that Johnson was the victim of flattery, added “y° u might 
even tell him he was a gentleman and he would believe you.” Ste- 
vens had had inserted in The Congressional Record a statement from 
The World, which both he and Sumner repeated, that the President 
was an “insolent clownish drunkard,” a “drunken brute, in compari- 
son with which Caligula’s horse was respectable.” If this was the 
sort of talk in which the leaders allowed themselves to indulge, 
when criticizing the President himself for lack of taste and breeding, 
it is easy to imagine the sort of thing that was hurled at him by 
stump speakers and the cheap press. 

All emotions were played upon. Southerners were called “rebel 
devils” and “redhanded traitors.” On the field of Gettysburg, im- 
mortalized by the dead of both sides in the war and by Lincoln’s 
address, Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, now proclaimed that the 
North would never admit again to a share in the government “the 
hard-hearted men whose cruel lust of power has brought this deso- 
lating war upon the land.” The “bloody shirt,” that was to keep the 
Republican Party long in power, began to be waved with frantic 
frenzy. Congressman Logan said the only way to treat the South- 
erners was to “take the torch in one hand and the sword in the 
other . . . and sweep over their territory.” 

To win the election the President, who was not the man for the 
place and hour but was honest, was painted as a traitor; the South- 
erners as still dangerous rebels who must not be admitted to a share 
of government (until, sotto voce, the negroes could be given the 
vote for the Republican Party) ; and the one issue of the campaign 
was made to appear as the saving of the nation from the dangers of 
reconstruction according to the ideas of Lincoln and Johnson. 

It was all good campaigning according to ordinary low political 
standards to which Sumner, Everett, Schurz, and other reformers and 
“scholars in politics” stooped, and it won. The radical Republicans 
secured more than two thirds of both houses of Congress, and the 
doom of the South was sealed. In spite of the vicious slanders which 
the party leaders had spread about him, the President acted with 
dignity after the election, and prepared a markedly conciliatory mes- 
sage for the opening of Congress in December. Unhappily, the lead- 
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ers made it clear a week before Congress was to meet that they 
would consent to no truce and that they were determined to crush 
both the President and the South. 

The wild rantings of Stevens left no doubt on that score, and lesser 
men made the same threats. In a speech at Cooper Institute, for ex- 
ample, Wendell Phillips called for impeachment of “the Rebel in 
the White House” and added, “let us pray to God that the President 
may continue to make mistakes.” Sumner was more radical and de- 
fiant than ever, and it was evident that Congress would be guided 
by passion only. The places of such great statesmen and compromis- 
ers as Clay and Webster had been taken by vindictive and narrow- 
minded politicians such as Sumner and the dying Stevens. The 
President put aside his conciliatory and wise message, and sent an- 
other, breathing defiance of Congress. The last phase of the fight be- 
tween the White House and the Capitol had now begun. 

Before continuing the story of that to the end, we may turn to two 
international affairs of importance which were concluded under 
Johnson in 1867. The President left foreign affairs largely in the 
hands of Seward, as Secretary of State, and Seward, who was an ex- 
pansionist, had tried in 1865 to buy the island of St. Thomas from 
Denmark. It is interesting to note, in view of what we have said 
about the change in our political theory with regard to the “consent 
of the governed,” that it was Denmark which insisted upon, while 
Seward resisted, the taking of a vote of the inhabitants on the trans- 
fer. Although this proved favorable and a treaty was drawn up to 
cede the island and a smaller one, for $7,500,000, the Senate de- 
clined to ratify, and the plan fell through. 

In 1867, however, Seward was more successful in another direc- 
tion. Russia suddenly offered to sell us all her possessions in North 
America for $10,000,000. Seward jumped at the chance, but bar- 
gained shrewdly, and finally a treaty was drawn up by which we 
were to receive Alaska for $7,200,000. Sumner was strongly in favor 
of making the purchase, and the Senate was also favorably inclined, 
although the real value of the acquisition was then almost unknown. 
It is possible that the senators were more inclined to add to our terri- 
tory in the North than in the South, but the chief determinant in 
the Alaska purchase was the belief that we were under some obli- 
gation to Russia for having offered us her fleet during the Civil War 
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should England or France intervene. The story had some founda- 
tion, though not of such a nature as to warrant any such feeling of 
friendly obligation on our part as oddly developed. When the Senate 
ratified the treaty, however, it was more with the thought that it was 
paying an obligation toward Russia than that we were getting an 
amazing bargain. 

The same year saw the clearing up of the French situation in Mex- 
ico. As we have seen, Louis Napoleon had taken advantage of our 
being occupied with war to seize that country, in spite of our pro- 
tests. When the war was over, Johnson had sent General Sheridan 
with an army to the border, and renewed our protests to France with 
vigor. The French people had not been in favor of the adventure, 
Napoleon had wrongly counted on the success of the Confederacy, 
and now found himself in an untenable position. Without any 
qualms of conscience, he broke faith completely with Maximilian, 
whom he had set up as Emperor at Mexico City, withdrew the 
French troops, and coldly left Maximilian to his fate. Maximilian 
was executed by the Mexicans, the empress went insane, and an in- 
glorious and dastardly chapter in Napoleonic imperial policy was 
closed. 

Were it not that his fight with Congress over reconstruction has 
overshadowed all else in Johnson’s unhappy term, his success in 
clearing the New World in one year from all claims of the two great 
Old World empires of Russia and France would have received 
more attention than it has. He secured peaceably the withdrawal of 
the menace on our south and added nearly 600,000 square miles in 
the north to the national domain, a country nearly three times as 
large as France and whose rich possibilities are even today not suf- 
ficiently realized. 

We must now return to the drama that was unrolling in Wash- 
ington. Congress at once took in hand the reconstruction of the 
South, ignoring completely the plans of Lincoln and Johnson. In 
March, 1867, it passed, over Johnson’s veto, “the most brutal proposi- 
tion ever introduced by a responsible committee,” the Reconstruc- 
tion Act. By this and several supplementary acts, all the former Con- 
federate States were swept away, and the South was divided into five 
military districts, each under command of a general who was in- 
sultingly made subordinate to Grant and not to Johnson, in spite of 
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the fact that under the Constitution the President is Commander-in- 
Chief. Although the Fourteenth Amendment had left the question 
of negro suffrage optional with the States of the Union, and not a 
single State allowed it south or west of New York, and not even 
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Connecticut in New England, the Act forced it on the ten Southern 
States, without any constitutional authority. 

Under the military governments, conventions were to be called in 
the ten States, after all the male negroes over twenty-one had been 
registered as voters, and these “black and tan” conventions then 
were to frame new constitutions in which negro suffrage must be 
provided for. After this had been done, the new constitutions ap- 
proved, and the Fourteenth Amendment ratified by only three 
fourths of all the States, but by every Southern State, then and then 
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only could the seceded States be reinstated by representation in Con- 
gress. 

The Supreme Court had decided three months earlier, in the Mil- 
ligan case, already cited, that military courts were unconstitutional 
except under such war conditions as might make the operation of 
civil courts impossible, but the President pointed out in vain that 
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FACSIMILE OF PART OF SECTION % FROM THE TENURE OF OFFICE ACT AND 
THE SIGNATURES TO THAT MEASURE 
From tbt original Act in tbo State Department, Washington. 


practically the whole of the new legislation was unconstitutional. 
So mad had become the course of the radicals that there was even 
talk in Congress of impeaching the Supreme Court for its decision I 
The legislature had run amok and was threatening both the Execu- 
tive and the Judiciary. 

On the same day on which Congress passed the first Reconstruc- 
tion Act it passed another, also over the veto of the President and 
which was aimed directly at him. From the days of Washington 
down, the Executive had held the power of dismissal of a Federal 
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employee from office without consulting the legislature. On March 
2, 1867, Congress passed the Tenure of Office Act which not only 
took away from the President all power of removal, even of the 
members of his own Cabinet, without the consent of the Senate, but 
made any infraction of the new Act a “high misdemeanor.” Not 
merely was a broad and important power thus stolen from the Ex- 
ecutive by the Senate, but in making infringements of it “high mis- 
demeanors” Congress made the Act a weapon with which it might 
impeach the President and remove him himself from office if he did 
not submit to having even his personal advisers forced on him by the 
Senate. The Cabinet was included in the Act partly to prevent John- 
son from getting rid of Stanton, who was working with the radi- 
cals and whose secret information was of importance to them. 

Although Johnson put the Reconstruction Acts into force, he de- 
fied Congress on the Tenure of Office Act, for the purpose of bring- 
ing it before the courts for judicial review. As early as January, 1867, 
Representatives Ashley of Ohio and Ben Butler of Massachusetts 
were already at work trying to force a bill through for the Presi- 
dent’s impeachment, and it was clear what would happen if he de- 
manded the resignation of Stanton. In August, nevertheless, Johnson 
asked him to resign, the situation having become intolerable. Stan- 
ton refused in an insulting note. 

Johnson then suspended him temporarily and appointed General 
Grant in his place, who, however, as soon as Congress reassembled 
in December, at once resigned when the Senate refused to accept 
Stanton’s removal. Johnson then dismissed Stanton and appointed 
General Lorenzo Thomas. Stanton declined to get out, indulged in 
an undignified battle of words with Thomas and placed him under 
arrest. Released on bail, the general had a drink with Stanton, who, 
however, held his private office by force and would not surrender to 
the new appointee. 

Congress then proceeded immediately to the impeachment of the 
President, the trial before the Senate beginning on March 4, 1868. 
This impeachment of President Johnson was not only the most dis- 
graceful episode in the entire history of Congress but one of the 
most dangerous. The Tenure of Office Act had been merely a trap 
laid into which the Executive would have to walk, or abdicate all 
power for himself and his successors to the legislature. The Civil 
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War had threatened the existence of the nation; now the action of 
Congress threatened the existence of its form of government, for if 
a political party or faction could depose a properly elected President 
without Constitutional cause, there was little left of the Constitu- 
tion and the balance of powers. 

Although Stevens, almost at the end of his embittered days, was 
the most virulent against the President, Ben Butler, John A. Bing- 
ham, George S. Boutwell, Benjamin Wade, Thomas Williams, and 
John A. Logan have to share some of the heaviest of the deserved 
obloquy of the proceedings. Of the eleven charges made by the 
House, there was not one which could stand. The President was de- 
fended by five counsel, ex-Justice B. R. Curtis of the Supreme Court, 
William M. Evarts, Attorney-General Stanbery, Judge Groesbeck of 
Illinois, and T. R. R. Nelson of Tennessee, the first four being men 
of the highest attainments and standing. 

There was no legal basis whatever for impeachment, but the prose- 
cution pleaded as politicians and not as lawyers. Fortunately, the 
Senate, acting as jury, was presided over for the proceedings by 
Chief Justice Chase, who kept them strictly within legal bounds. 
Even so, the President, and the nation, escaped by only a single vote, 
seven Republicans ruining their futures with the party by voting in 
his favor, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, Ross, Van Winkle, Hender- 
son, and Fowler. It is little to the credit of three others, though it 
seems to be usually considered so, that they were ready to vote for 
acquittal if their votes were needed. Johnson was either guilty or he 
was not, and these three who preferred their careers to their honor 
were Sprague, Morgan, and Willey. 

Johnson’s term, however, was within a few months of its end 
when the final vote acquitted him on May 26, 1868, and the Repub- 
licans were looking forward to the fall election. The South had sub- 
mitted again to force, and under conditions which we shall note 
later, new constitutions had been adopted in all the Southern States 
except Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, embodying negro suffrage, 
though Minnesota, Ohio, Kansas, and Michigan in the North had 
rejected it. In order to gain the benefit of the new negro vote, Con- 
gress quickly readmitted the seven reconstructed States into the 
Union during the summer in time for the election. 

The Republicans nominated General Grant for President and 
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Schuyler Colfax, the Speaker of the House, for Vice-President, while 
the Democrats put up a ticket of Governor Seymour and General 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. Owing to the great popularity of Grant, there 
was considered to be no doubt of the result of the campaign, which, 
however, had several points of interest. Grant had never voted but 
once in his life, and then for a Democrat. The two party platforms 
were also peculiar in that the Republican one rancorously con- 
demned the Republican President, Johnson, whereas the Democratic 



IN 1869, DWIGHT L. MOODY, THE FAMOUS EVANGELIST OF THE NINETIES, WAS 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

one applauded him. Both offered the bribe of pensions to the soldier 
vote, and both twisted the tail of the British lion. The Republicans 
claimed that suffrage in the South must be a matter for Congres- 
sional legislation, but not in the North, whereas the Democrats 
properly insisted that the suffrage question always had been and 
should be one for the individual States everywhere in the Union to 
determine for themselves. They also insisted upon the unconstitution- 
ality of almost the whole of the acts of the Republican Congress. 

Unfortunately, economic questions had also come to the front, 
and the Democrats took the side of those who wished to tax the tax- 
free government bonds, which was equivalent to a lowering of interest 
and partial repudiation, and the party also supported those who 
wished to pay the bondholders in greenbacks. On these points the Re- 
publicans adopted sound principles, and the future position of the 
parties for some decades was foreshadowed. The Republican Party, 
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with its tariff and favors for business, and its sounder ideas on cur- 
rency, naturally attracted the conservative business interests, while it 
swept along a large part of the mob, and tried to keep its hold on the 
negro vote of the South by waving the bloody shirt and denouncing 
the loyalty of Southern whites. On the other hand, the Democratic 
Party, with much to offer in wholesome and progressive doctrines, 
and in its genuine democracy, was to suffer under the handicap of 
economic heresies. 

For Grant himself, the apparent victory was in reality a profound 
tragedy. Rarely is the great soldier combined in one person with the 
great statesman. They were assuredly not in Grant, and the reputa- 
tion which was so high at Appomattox was to become bedraggled and 
smirched in eight years of the White House. In the scandals which 
welled up in his administration, like the back-flow from a sewer, 
he himself profited nothing and was personally honest, but he had 
such a singular incapacity for choosing the right men for office, and 
then was so obstinate in his loyalty to the wrong ones, that the situa- 
tion created was almost worse than if he had been a less honest but 
an abler man. 

The first blow to confidence in the new President came with the 
announcement of his Cabinet appointments, which caused a gasp of 
astonishment throughout the nation. They were most of them, ex- 
cept Judge E. R. Hoar of Massachusetts and ex-Govcrnor Cox of 
Ohio, practically unknown and small men, three of whom immedi- 
ately resigned. The appointment of Hamilton Fish as Secretary of 
State, in place of one of the three, was good, and the only satisfac- 
tory portion of Grant’s administration was to be in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

Less than a week before Grant took the oath of office in March, 
1869, Congress put the finish on its Acts for Reconstruction by the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution (adopted 
by sufficient States in the following year), declaring that the right 
of citizens to vote should not be denied by the United States or any 
State “on account of race, color, or previous conditions of servitude,” 
thus giving the negroes the franchise throughout the Union. 

The amendment pleased those who, without regard to practical 
conditions, had fanatically demanded immediate equality in all re- 
spects between the two races; those who hated the Southern whites 
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and wished to crush them as much as possible; and those who 
wished to control the Southern vote in the interests of the Republi- 
can Party by manipulation of the negro voters. Had it not been for 
the negroes in the States under Congressional control, 650,000 of 
whom took part in the elec- 
tion of 1868, Grant, in spite 
of his personal popularity, 
could not have won, a ma- 
jority of the white vote of 
the nation having repudi- 
ated the Republican policies. 

Conditions in the South 
were intolerably bad. Not 
only in many of the States, 
as we have pointed out, did 
the negro population ap- 
proximate or even exceed 
the white, but for various 
reasons large numbers of 
the latter, including many 
prominent men, were still 
disfranchised. Naturally all 
the better class were solidly 
Democratic, and in view of 
the treatment being meted 
out to the South by the Re- 
publicans, could be nothing 
else, at least for the time 
being. The negro vote, mostly illiterate, was the determining politi- 
cal factor, and although the white Democrats tried to win it, the 
Republicans had little difficulty in controlling it. They could properly 
claim that it had been the Republican Party which had given the 
former slaves their freedom, and all over the South through agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau and the newly formed “Union Leagues” 
they swept the negroes into the party fold. 

The Republican Party in the South was thus made up almost ex- 
clusively of the illiterate ex-slaves and local white leaders of the 
lowest and most scandalous political type. These were known as 



FACSIMILE OF A BILL FOR FURNISHING 
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KU KLUX. 


Hollow Hell, Devil’s Den, Horrible 
Shadows. Ghostly Sepulchre. 

Head Quarters of the Immortal Ate 
of the 1 C K. K. Gloomy month. Bloody 
Moon. Black Night, Last Hour. 

General Orders No. 3. 


Shadowed Brotherhood ! Murdered heroes! 

Fling the bloody dirt that covers you to the four 
winds F Erect thy Goddess on the banks of the 
Avcmus. Mark well your foes ! Strike with the 
red hot spear! Prepare Charon for his task! 

Enemies reform! The skies shall be blackened! 
A single Star shall look down upon horrible 
deeds! The night owl ..all hoot a requiem o’er 
Ghostly Corpses! 

Beware! Beware! Beware! 

The Great -Cyclops is angry ! Hobgoblins report 1 
Shears. and lash! Tar and Feathers! Hell and 
Fury! 

Revenge! Revenge! Revenge! 

Bad men! white, black, yellow, repent! 

The hour is at hand! Be ye ready! Life is 
short J.H. S.Y. W.III 

Ghosts ! Ghosts 1 1 Ghosts ! ! ! 

Drink thy tea made of distilled hell, stirred with 
the lightning of heaven, and sweetened with the 
gall of thine enemies! 

All will be well 1 1 ! 

By order of the Great 

BLUFUSTIN. 

A true copy, G. S. K. K. K. 


Peterloo. 

P. S. K. K. KL* 
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Above. A Ku Klux order printed in The Independent 
Monitor of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Below. Warning sent by the Klan. 

From Km KJux Report, Alabama Testimony . 
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“carpet-baggers” and 
“scalawags,” the former 
being politicians who had 
swarmed down from the 
North with their carpet- 
bags, to get what pickings 
they could, and the latter 
being low-grade Southern 
whites who helped to or- 
ganize their negro ma- 
chines locally for the same 
reason. 

The pickings were, in- 
deed, on a colossal scale. 
We shall note later such 
scandals in the North as 
the Tweed Ring in New 
York, but there has been 
nothing in our history to 
compare with the vast 
plunder secured under the 
“carpet-bag regime,” in 
the South of reconstruc- 
tion days. In South Caro- 
lina, of the 144 radical 
Republican members out 
of a total of 155 legis- 
lative members, 98 were 
negroes, of whom only 
22 could read and write, 
as were also the State 
Treasurer and Secretary. 
This travesty of an Amer- 
ican government, with a 
Northern carpet-bag gov- 
ernor at the head, which 
voted themselves cham- 
pagne, gold watches, 
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horses and carriages, and other incredible things out of the pub- 
lic money, raised the State debt in a brief time from $7,000,000 to 
$29,000,000. 

In New Orleans, $17,000,000 of city bonds were issued at thirty- 
five cents on the dollar, and the State debt was increased so recklessly 
that it has been estimated all the way from $24,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000, and the tax 
rate rose 400 per 
cent in four years. 

The political trash, 
white and black, 
grew rich selling 
franchises, public 
property, and po- 
litical favors for 
any price they 
could to get money 
quickly for them- 
selves. One carpet- 
bag governor 

cleaned up a half A cartoon by ryland Randolph showing the 
million dollars in fate in store for local carpet-baggers and 



his term. Such re- 
gimes could only 
result in many 


SCALAWAGS 

The figures represented two men connected withjthc univer- 
sity and educational work in Tuscaloosa who wcrc driven out 
by the Klan. 


cases in later re- 


pudiation of debts so corruptly incurred, and unfortunately many 
of these bond issues were sold in England. 

It was natural that the Southern whites, to prevent this complete 


ruin, should wish to regain control of their own States. This was im- 
possible if carpet-baggers and scalawags could marshal the blacks 
to the polls. Organizations, therefore, were formed to intimidate the 
negroes. Among these “White Leagues,” “Knights of the White 
Camelia,” and other secret societies, the most noted and effective was 
the Ku KIux Klan, started in Tennessee in 1866, and later an 
important weapon throughout the whole South. Riders, robed in 
white, would appear suddenly in the night and frighten negroes out 
of their wits in one way and another. At first little violence was 
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used, but when the methods began to prove effective, as was shown 
by the big drop in Republican votes in 1870, Congress passed the 
Enforcement Act, imposing severe penalties for infractions of the new 
Constitutional Amendments, and the South then met force with 
force. Whatever Abolitionists and theorists like Charles Sumner 
might say, living in white Northern communities, whites will not 
consent to be ruled by blacks, and the South was fighting for white 
supremacy. The only way to combat Congressional legislation had 
to be violence when other methods failed, and there is no doubt 
violence was used, and racial bitterness much increased. 

In 187T Congress passed an even more rigid Enforcement Act, and 
in it gave the President power to suspend habeas corpus and to use 
the army to suppress the activities of the members of the Klan. The 
Congressional policy had been criminally stupid. No matter what 
its political faith, the white South could not be expected to submit 
supinely to be ruled and plundered by its former slaves. The negro 
fanaticism of a Sumner could result only in arousing passions and 
delaying a solution of an extremely delicate and difficult problem. 

Gradually, however, the whites regained control, and by 1877 
throughout most of the South the carpet-bag-negro regimes had 
ended, and the section had become solidly Democratic, the combined 
dishonesty and ignorance of the local Republicans making any two- 
party system impossible. The blacks were frankly intimidated, and 
negro suffrage was nullified in one way and another. Federal troops 
were withdrawn and the South was left to manage its own affairs by 
its own civil governments. Gradually a new order was evolved, 
though economic recovery was necessarily slow. The former slave 
learned to work for wages, and almost a revolution in the agricul- 
tural conditions of the section can be inferred from the reduction 
by almost a half, in little more than a dozen years, of the average 
size of southern farms. The Old South of the “plantation” days 
with its romantic dreams had passed into history. 
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WE BEGIN TO LOOK FORWARD AGAIN 

T he North also was changing. The South, although not 
wholly agricultural, had been chiefly so, and when the 
armies of that section were disbanded the soil called back 
their men simply and naturally. In the industrial North 
the problem of re-absorbing nearly a million ex-soldiers peaceably 
into civil life was properly considered a serious one, and was en- 
visaged with a good deal of misgiving. There, again, it was the 
land which made the transition from war to peace surprisingly easy. 
It was not the “old plantation” or the old farm that called the 
Northern soldier, however, but the new and untamed West. 

As seems inevitably to be the case, there was a primary post-war 
depression in business about two years after the end of hostilities. 
This short period of bad times in 1866-7 made it more difficult for 
men to find places in eastern industry, and thus emphasized the 
westward drift. There were not only the ex-soldiers who had to 
find ways of living but the steadily mounting numbers of immi- 
grants, which rose from just under 250,000 in 1865 to 460,000 in 

l873 \ 

Within three years after the end of the war the Federal Govern- 
ment was distributing 6,000,000 acres a year of public lands, and 
although much of this went in grants to the railroads, millions of 
acres had been turned into farms by new settlers. Between 1865 and 
1872 the railway mileage of the nation jumped from about 35,000 to 
double that amount, much of which new building was in the 
West, where the railroad increasingly displaced the stage-coach. In 
1869 the first trans-continental line, the Union Pacific, was com- 
pleted, after four years’ work. Building had been carried forward 
westward from Omaha and eastward from Sacramento, and the 
two lines met when an engine from the East and one from the West 
finally faced each other at Promontory Point. 

The work had been colossal. The Central Pacific, for example, 
had had to climb over 7000 feet through the Sierra Nevada moun- 
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tains in the first 125 miles. The whole line, traversing the plains and 
mountains, was, indeed, one of the greatest engineering feats of the 
time. It is not easy now to realize the difficulties under which it was 
accomplished. For the western portion, all the machinery, iron, cars, 
locomotives, — practically everything except timber and water, had 
had to be transported all the way from the East to California by way 
of the Panama Isthmus or around Cape Horn. 

When the two lines met, the Central Pacific after building 688 
miles from the West, and the Union Pacific 1086 miles from its start- 
ing point in the East, the entire country rejoiced. The actual physical 
uniting of the two sections was made the occasion of an elaborate 
ceremony. On the final tie to be placed, which was of polished Cali- 
fornia laurel wood, a silver plate bore the inscription reading “the 
last tie laid in the completion of the Pacific Railroad, May 10, 1869,” 
and the rails were spiked to this. For this purpose, Arizona sent a 
spike made of iron, silver, and gold, Nevada one of solid silver, and 
California one of gold. This last was driven into position by the 
presidents of the two roads, each striking it alternately with a 
sledge hammer made of silver, while the telegraph carried the strokes 
to all the principal cities of the country. As each stroke thus re- 
echoed, the bell of the City Hall in San Francisco repeated the sound, 
and the chimes of Trinity Church in New York played “Old Hun- 
dred.” As the last blow was struck, cannons roared their salute across 
the whole continent. If the single line spanning the country was 
the most spectacular feat of the railway builders of this period, it was 
perhaps less important than the network of lines being built in 
every direction in the West, extending settlement and widening 
markets. The five years before the panic of 1873, for example, saw 
the mileage in Wisconsin doubled, and in one year more miles 
were built in Illinois than measured the whole length of the Union 
and Central Pacifies. 

This intensive railway building was partly the result and partly 
the cause of the rapid development of the West. Even during the 
war, there had been a huge migration, the population of the Western 
States increasing by more than a million during the conflict. With 
peace, the rate of increase was immensely accelerated. Of course the 
basis of western industry and prosperity was agriculture, stimulated 
by war prices and a combination of other circumstances. The im- 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT— -THE FRANK LESLIE TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCURSION 

The excursion train is rounding Cape Horn at the head of the Great American Canon. In the distance 
is shown the South Fork or the American River, where gold was discovered in 1848. 

By courtesy of the University of California , Extension Division. 


A CAFfi, GLASGOW, MONTANA, IN 1889 
By courtesy of the Great Northern K ilway Company. 





CUSTER’S DEAD CAVALRY AT THE BATTLE OF LITTLE BIG HORN 

From Indian Pictographt in the Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 


WE BEGIN TO LOOK FORWARD AGAIN 

provement in agricultural machinery, of which we have noted the 
beginnings, was rapid, and the few years after the war saw the 
advent of the self-binding harvester* the Oliver plow, the modern 
wind-mill, and the increasing use of steam in threshing. But if the 
new railways, in too many cases scandalously over-capitalized and 
flimsily built, were earning in gross twenty-seven per cent of their 
cost in a year, their business was derived from many industries 
besides farming. Eastward came not only wheat and corn, but ore 
for the rising steel and iron industries, metals from the mines, and 
cattle from the plains. Westward went the tens of thousands of set- 
tlers, and manufactured products of all sorts for their needs. 

The American has had to learn to adjust himself quickly to fast 
changing conditions, and the two decades after the war saw the rise 
and fall of one of the most picturesque of our varied occupations. 
It had been found by chance that cattle which wintered on the plains 
were fatter and gave better meat than those in Texas, and from this 
discovery grew the cattle kingdom of the great plains, stretching 
from Texas to Montana. The pushing westward of the railroads 
and settlers had several effects which facilitated the rise of the 
cattle kings. 

Most important was the problem of the Indian, and war after war 
now marked the last stage of driving the original occupier of the 
soil into reserves on lands least desirable for the white men. In 
1862 we were fighting the Sioux. In 1864 it was the Cheyennes, the 
Apaches, Comanches, and others. In 1866 there was the uprising 
ag ain of the Sioux under Red Cloud, and two years later General 
Custer broke the power of the Cheyennes under their chief Black 
Kettle. 

Although the Federal troops were winning, there was constant un- 
rest, which was closely linked with the killing of the buffalo, the 
main source of food and profit to the plains Indians. William F. 
Cody, better known as “Buffalo Bill,” killed personally nearly 4300 
of the animals in one year and a half, and although they had been so 
numerous that a train passed through one herd for 120 miles, the 
killing was at so furious a rate — 5,000,000 in 1873 alone — that the 
Indian saw his main support disappearing almost as by a miracle. 
Although one of the chief conflicts occurred in 1876 with the Sioux 
under the great leader Sitting Bull, the advance of the railroads and 
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the presence of troops gradually opened the plains to the cattlemen 
an d cowboys from the end of the Civil War. 

Cattle by the tens of thousands were driven up along the Chisholm 
and other trails, first to the end of the Kansas Pacific and later 
up to the newer Santa Fe and the Union Pacific. The day of the 
steer lay between the earlier one of the Indian and the later one 
of the settled West, when the farmer won with his enclosed fields 
and towns against the cattlemen who had thrived only so long as a 
reasonably safe national domain was given him to use without cost 
or hindrance. But of all romantic pages of our history that of the 
cowboy has become the most typically American in our own eyes 
and that of the world at large. The “W est” of legend and story and 
picture is not that of the pioneer farmer and his wife, fighting 
dust, hard water, droughts, grasshoppers, and loneliness, in too often 
slovenly, drab, and poverty-stricken homes, but that of the stage 
coach, the wild Indians on horseback, and the cowboy rounding 
up his herds on the “long drive.” 

Cattle towns sprang up where the cattle were sold. Then came the 
refrigerator car after 1870, which carried the meat from great packing 
plants concentrating in Omaha, St. Louis, and Chicago to house- 
holds in the East which had largely depended hitherto on the local 
butchers. There had also been a steady drift of other great indus- 
tries farther and farther west. The manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery followed the sunset trek of the farmers. While the Armours, 
Swifts and others were establishing packing houses, Pullman lo- 
cated his car building plant at Chicago, the great breweries of Pabst 
and Busch rose in Milwaukee and St. Louis, and the milling plants 
of Pillsbury and Washburn in Minneapolis. These were but out- 
standing examples of a new West, a West fatal alike to Indian, buf- 
falo, and cowboy. In spite, however, of growing industrialization, of 
big enterprises, and of banks, the West was to remain primarily 
agricultural,— a land of farms and small towns, and its attitude 
toward political and economic questions was to continue to be that 
of the small independent producer, often in debt, and opposed to 
measures which seemed to benefit the creditor and business classes 
at his expense. 

While the South was slowly and painfully trying to rebuild its 
economic structure, and the West was booming, the East was having 
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a veritable financial orgy. The vast opportunities afforded by the 
quick accumulation of capital in the war, the inflation following it, 
the expansion of the West, the new machinery, inventions, and com- 
modities, were quickly appreciated and embraced by a type of 
business man as bold, unscrupulous, combative, and selfish as the 
worst robber barons of the Middle Ages. All business men were not 
as unsocial, irresponsible, and predatory as Jay Gould, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, and others of that brand, but these were outstanding figures 
in the immediate post-war years. 

The foundation of some of the so-called great American fortunes 
had been laid in an earlier period, such as those of the Astors and 
Vanderbilts, but these were enormously increased in this period, and 
many of the most widely known, such as the Rockefeller, Gould, 
and Carnegie ones, date only from it. 

The Bessemer process for manufacturing steel was invented by 
Henry Bessemer in England in 1856, but it was after the Civil War 
that the new age of steel began in America. In 1867 we were 
making only 2600 tons, but in the next few years such concerns as 
the Bethlehem Steel Works, Carnegie, McCandless and Co., and 
others were rapidly expanded and, in spite of the panic and hard 
times, by 1879 we were producing nearly 1,000,000 tons annually. 

During the war, young John D. Rockefeller had devoted himself 
solely to money-making, and by 1872 he was already trying to con- 
trol the entire oil business of the nation. The policy pursued by his 
firm had been one of deliberate killing off of competitors by any 
means possible, however ruthless. One of these was the forcing of 
the railways to grant special low rates to the Rockefeller group, 
which even forced the roads to pay to them a considerable part of 
the freight charges received by the lines from Rockefeller’s rivals in 
business. By this combination with the railroads on the one hand and 
his ability to prevent the passage in Congress of measures directed 
toward making the railways perform impartially their duties as pub- 
lic carriers, Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company had reached by 1878 
the point of practically complete control of the American oil business 
in all its phases. 

The railroads themselves were the foot-balls of speculators, graft- 
ers, and bribers, and, in a large number of cases, were built, operated, 
and their stocks manipulated with the sole thought of personal 
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profit. In the spectacular war between Jay Gould and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, both of them bought senators at Albany and judges in 
New York as readily, though more expensively, as they could have 
bought hogs. Gould, who by his issues of illegal stock in the Erie 



WHO STOLE THE PEOPLE'S MONEY? 

From the cartoon on Tweed and the Tammany Ring by Thomas Nast in “ Harper’s Weekly 

August io, 1871. 


wrecked that road, made in that and other ways a fortune of $25,000,- 
000 in not much more than a decade. 

Corruption, indeed, was so rife throughout the country as to dis- 
gust honest men. As is the case far too often with us, however, they 
could not be moved to action so long as they themselves were mak- 
ing money, and until the moral stenches in one place and another 
became so bad as to be suffocating. New York was merely a classic 
example although, unfortunately, not the only one. There William 
H. Tweed had made himself head of Tammany Hall and political 
boss of the city. Almost two thirds of the voters were foreign born. 
Using the well-known methods for controlling this foreign vote to- 
gether with false registrations and illegal naturalizations, and in alli- 
ance with the legislature at Albany, it seemed for a while as though 
Tweed were invincible. 
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TWELVE McCORMICK- DEERING 1 6 FOOT HARVESTER THRESHERS WORKING IN 
ONE FIELD, 1953, CUTTING A SWATH 191 FEET WIDE, OR APPROXIMATELY 
640 ACRES PER DAY 

By courtesy of the International Hamster Company. 
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Of course the ignorant and venal foreign voters were merely 
the debauched tools of the bosses who found their power and profit 
to rest on an alliance with the big business leaders. When a Mr. 
Gould or a Mr. Vanderbilt or others of that sort bought an aider- 
man or a senator, a franchise or a legislative Act, they wanted to 
know what, and for how long, they were paying their money. They 
wanted to deal with an individual who could “do business” and “de- 
liver the goods,” and from their standpoint the boss, then, as he has 
since, performed a useful function. Political corruption in America 
can never be wiped out until the American business man, large or 
small, ceases to seek for himself the fruits of corruption. So long as 
business, autocratic and unsocial, buys what the boss is there to sell, 
and so long as democracy tries to clear its life by an occasional up- 
rising at the polls against the boss only, the symbol of its party will 
properly remain an ass. 

Every possible source of graft on city contracts, selling offices, 
dispensing favors and franchises, was tapped by Tweed and his 
henchmen, and not content with those, false bills were presented to 
the Board of Special Audit and paid. By the time the boss was over- 
thrown in 1871, the stealings from the city probably had aggregated 
close to $50,000,000 if not more. But New York was not alone. Penn- 
sylvania politics, under the disgraced ex-Secretary of War, Simon 
Cameron, and Mat Quay, were filthy, nor were other States without 
scandals of their own. 

In 1869 the slimy trail, in fact, reached perilously near the White 
House and President Grant himself. From early in the war, the 
United States had been off the gold basis, but gold was required by 
business men for several purposes, such as the payment of customs 
duties, and shipment abroad to settle the balance of trade. There 
was therefore a market for gold, where business men bought and 
sold it for their needs. As the Treasury drew in to itself gold through 
its Customs duties, it was in the habit of selling it to keep the metal 
from going to such a premium as would make it difficult if not im- 
possible for business men to meet such of their engagements as had 
to be settled in gold. 

Gould conceived the idea of cornering the metal, buying all of the 
limited amount in the market, and forcing merchants to pay his 
price for it or go bankrupt. To succeed in this he had to make sure 
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that for the period of his speculation the United States Treasury 
could be kept from selling any of the government supply. Playing 
on Grant’s vulgar liking for extremely ordinary men provided they 
had wealth and power, Gould so managed that Grant became the 
guest of himself and his disreputable associate, the notorious Jim 
Fisk. The two on several occasions entertained the President, who 
was no financier, and persuaded him that it would be for the bene- 
fit of the country if gold were temporarily at a high price in New 
York. They had also worked on Grant’s brother-in-law, A. R. 
Corbin, whom they actually bribed with a share in the deal, and 
$25,000 cash. 

Grant, having allowed himself to become converted to the idea 
that a higher price for gold would benefit the farmer, ordered 
Boutwell, the Secretary of the Treasury, not to sell any government 
metal. It was only after the conspiring gamblers had forced the price 
of gold up to 1 63 14 on Friday, September 24, 1869, and the country 
was in a panic, that Grant, who had come to realize his mistake, 
allowed Boutwell to sell $4,000,000 from the Treasury. Gould, who 
had got wind of the Presidents change of mind, had quickly sold out 
on his partners, without letting them into the secret. Fisk repudiated 
his contracts amounting to $70,000,000, and the corner collapsed. 
As Fisk remarked it was now a case of “each man drag out his own 
corpse.” 

Meanwhile on what came to be known as this “Black Friday,” 
hundreds of reputable merchants had been ruined while the country 
as a whole had faced disaster. The President, Mrs. Grant, and his 
secretary, Horace Porter, were exonerated, but Grant’s stupidity and 
his having allowed himself to be seen as intimate with such notori- 
ous crooks and swindlers as Gould and Fisk left a smirch that can- 
not easily be wiped out, though personally he never had any mteni 
tion of profiting himself. 

Meanwhile, affairs were going far from well in Washington. For 
some reason Grant had become determined to annex Santo Domingo 
in the West Indies, and had sent his secretary, O. E. Babcock, there 
in 1869. That gentleman came back with a treaty of annexation in 
his pocket. The President unexpectedly presented this to his Cabinet, 
who were utterly opposed to the project, especially when engineered 
in such a dubious way. A second treaty, secured rather more ao 
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cording to diplomatic usage, the following year, failed of passage 
in the Senate by a tie vote, Sumner speaking strongly against it. 
Grant had already asked his Attorney-General, Hoar, to resign so 
that he might appoint a much inferior Southerner in his place to 
buy votes for the treaty. Not long after, he forced his Secretary of the 
Interior, Cox, also to resign because Grant refused to support him 
in trying to save the Indian Bureau from plunder by such men as 
Cameron and others who were friends of the President. 

So wide-spread was becoming the discontent with certain aspects 
of the administration by 1870, that there developed an ominous 
break in the party ranks. Starting first in Missouri, under the lead- 
ership of Schurz, who was now entering upon the greater career 
which lay ahead of him, and of B. Gratz Brown, a former Democrat, 
a new party, known as the Liberal Republican, was launched with 
success in the State elections. 

Among other demands made by the leaders of the new organiza- 
tion was a more enlightened policy toward the South, and as a con- 
sequence, in the following May, 1871, Congress at last passed a gen- 
eral Amnesty Act by which all but about 500 Southerners were 
restored to full rights of citizenship, thus taking the last step in giv- 
ing back home rule to the South. It has been estimated that the Act 
enfranchised over 150,000 ex-Confederate soldiers, almost the entire 
number of whom could be counted on to vote for the Democratic 
ticket. 

In view of the coming Presidential campaign in 1872, and the 
growing dissatisfaction throughout the country with the inefficiency 
and scandals of the Grant regime, soon to be increased by the inves- 
tigation into the Credit Mobilier, it was fortunate that the election 
year witnessed a signal success for the administration in foreign 
affairs. 

Negotiations had been begun by Seward under President John- 
son to reach a settlement with the British Government for the dam- 
age done to our commerce by the Alabama and other vessels which 
had been built in England for the Confederates during the war and 
allowed to escape. Lord Russell, however, had denied that any just 
or legal claim existed on our part, while American public opinion 
was being goaded and driven astray by the wild bunkum of Charles 
Sumner, who absurdly but dangerously insisted that England owed 
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us not only for the damage done directly to our shipping by the Eng- 
lish-built Confederate cruisers, which was estimated at $15, 000,000, 
but also for the “indirect damages,” amounting to $110,000,000 
caused by loss of shipping profits due to the fear of the cruisers, and 
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throughout the Union. 
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a further $2,000,000,000, or half the cost of the war, because the 
cruisers had prolonged it! 

It is hard to conceive that Sumner could honestly believe that 
there was any basis in law or equity for such a preposterous claim, 
though such English-haters as James Russell Lowell was at that time 
backed him up, and even Grant at first accepted the theory of “indi- 
rect” damages. Instead of appealing to popular prejudices like the 
sonorous senator from Massachusetts, Hamilton Fish, the Secretary 
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of State, quietly carried on negotiations with England, and found the 
British officials in a more receptive mood in the following year, when 
the Franco-Prussian War had broken out. In 1871, the Treaty of 
Washington was signed in that city, on May 8, becoming a mile- 
stone in Anglo-American relations, and indeed, in the history of 
diplomacy and the settlement of international disputes. 

By this treaty both England and the United States agreed to abide 
by the decision of an impartial board of arbitration, the five members 
of which were to be appointed by President Grant, Queen Victoria, 
the King of Italy, the President of Switzerland, and the Emperor 
of Brazil. The following summer, the five arbitrators met at Geneva, 
and the whole matter was amicably settled. Charles Francis Adams, 
who as our Minister to England throughout the war had continually 
warned Russell of the building of the vessels, was our perfect 
and natural choice as American arbitrator. England was less happy 
in her selection of Chief Justice Alexander Cockburn, a somewhat 
narrow-minded Britisher of the insular and irascible type. The other 
three, Count Sclopis of Italy, Jacques Stampfli of Switzerland, and 
Vicomte d’ltajuba of Brazil, were fair and impartial. 

The honor of guiding the proceedings, which more than once 
threatened to break down completely, was due chiefly to Adams, 
for the American advocate, who presented the American claims, 
J. C. Bancroft Davis, was as impossible in his way as Cockburn was 
in his, and, with an eye on the Irish vote at home for the election 
due in a few weeks, included at first all the nonsensical “indirect 
damages” urged by Sumner. 

The “ Alabama claims,” as the damages to our shipping by the 
several British-built vessels were called, was not the only subject 
in dispute, although the chief. The final verdicts were unanimous 
with the exception of Cockburn, who disagreed with distinctly bad 
grace. The United States was awarded $15,500,000 damages, in gold, 
for the “Alabama claims.” England, in turn, was given approximately 
$7,430,000, of which $5,500,000 arose from fisheries disputes and the 
remainder for damages sustained by her during our war, while a 
minor boundary dispute was also adjudicated, the two questions 
being settled by special commissions and the arbitration of the 
German Emperor. Leading English statesmen, and not Cockburn, 
were responsible for the settlement of these various sore spots in our 
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relations with the old mother country, and the air once cleared, those 
relations greatly improved, though it was to take several decades 
before the two English-speaking nations could be said to be really 
friendly, and war between them to become almost unthinkable.. 

Although the Geneva Award and the settlement of all our dis- 
putes with the most powerful nation in the world were claims to dis- 
tinction for Grant’s administration, they were the only ones other 
than the passage of the Amnesty Act, whereas the scandals were 
becoming more odious as the election approached. Nevertheless, it 
was clear that Grant would be the leader of the party again, and he 
was nominated unanimously by the Convention held in Philadel- 
phia on June 5, although Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was sub- 
stituted for Schuyler Colfax as Vice-President. 

Not only was Grant re-nominated, but the platform, discreetly 
silent as to scandals, praised the President’s “earnest purpose,” “sound 
judgment,” and “incorruptible integrity.” In our true American party 
fashion it also claimed for the Republican policies the full credit 
for w inning the war, the “unparalleled magnanimity” shown 
toward the South [!], the establishment of “universal” suffrage, and 
— quite blind to what was immediately to come in a Republican 
administration, — the avoidance of financial crises and the mainte- 
nance of prosperity. A protective tariff and a large increase in war 
pensions were also recommended. 

The opposition was confused, although not unimportant. A new 
party, the Labor Reformers, made its appearance, and adopted a 
platform which seemed wildly radical in that period, and conserva- 
tive and sane today, on which Charles O’Conor, an able New York 
lawyer and reformer, agreed to stand for the Presidency. It was 
also in this campaign that the Prohibition Party made its first appear- 
ance. 

More important, however, was the question of what the Liberal 
Republicans would do. Not only had that new party gathered into 
its ranks many liberal and reform Republicans of the sort which 
had been prominent in the original founding of the Republican 
Party, but the President had antagonized important party men who 
had little in common with the original liberals, men such as Horace 
Greeley and Charles Sumner. It was also generally understood that 
the Democrats would probably endorse the candidates named by 
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the bolting Republicans, and that in view of the weakness and 
scandal of Grant’s administration such a combination might have a 
good chance to win. 

If it ever did have such a chance, it threw it away by nominating 
Horace Greeley for the Presidency and straddling on the tariff ques- 
tion. In retrospect we can see that every other plank except that on 
the tariff was sound, including the strong condemnation of the 
scandals of the administration, and the demands for civil service 
reform and the return to a gold basis for the currency, but no 
party could win with Greeley for a candidate. 

As editor of The New Yor\ Tribune he had wielded possibly the 
widest influence of any editor America has seen. He possessed marked 
ability and had rendered great service, but right as he had been on 
some questions, he had been as stubbornly wrong on others. More- 
over, he had taken up with so many “crank” movements, and was 
himself so erratic, that the thought of him in the White House could 
only be looked upon by the people generally as a joke. The first 
candidate who had been seriously suggested had been Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, but he had given no encouragement to the plan, and it 
was understood that the Democrats would not accept him. At their 
convention in Baltimore in July they did accept Greeley, with wry 
faces and deep dissatisfaction, and adopted both the candidates and 
platform of the Liberal Republicans. 

Neither of these, however, seemed possible of acceptance by a 
considerable section of the Democrats. These refused to follow their 
party, and at a convention held at Louisville, Kentucky, in Septem- 
ber, nominated O’Conor for President and John Quincy Adams, a 
brother of Charles Francis, as Vice-President. 

The result of the election was never in doubt. Grant was re-elected 
by a larger popular majority than he had received the first time, 
and the Republicans controlled both houses of Congress by large 
majorities. Greeley, who had spent years venomously denouncing the 
party whose nomination he accepted, and who as a rabid protection- 
ist was nominated by free-traders and low-tariff men, was snowed 
under, and died a few days after the election. With a better candidate 
it may be questioned whether the result would not have been ap- 
proximately the same, and it probably would have been. Post-war 
periods are always periods of low public morals, and just as we re- 
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fused to be stirred by the scandals of the Harding regime after the 
World War, because we were prosperous, so the public of 1872 was 
evidently unmoved by those under Grant. Prosperity, however, in 
1872, was soon to give place to one of the worst panics and longest 
periods of depression in our history, and scandals were to become 
more odious than ever. 

Grant was to be inaugurated for his second term on March 4, 1873. 
Toward the end of February the Congressional Committee which 
had been appointed to investigate charges made by The New Yor\ 
Sun in regard to scandals in connection with the building of the 
Union Pacific Railway made its report. It appeared from this that 
the promoters of the great engineering feat in which we had taken 
so much just pride, had formed a construction company, called 
the “Credit Mobilier,” through which they had secured great and 
corrupt profits to themselves. Fearing adverse legislation in Con- 
gress, these men, through Oakes Ames, a congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, had distributed blocks of stock among other congressmen 
where they would “do the most good”; in other words, had bribed 
members of Congress to wink at and share in corruption. 

Ames was found guilty and censured by Congress. The Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, Colfax, was clearly also involved, and in 
an unsuccessful effort to prove his innocence revealed that he had 
been guilty of an even greater breach of political morality. He 
retired from office a ruined man. The reputation of James A. Gar- 
field, later President of the United States, was also smirched, and 
although his latest, and scholarly, biographer claims that he was 
wholly innocent, he was involved in this and another matter in 
ways that appear to reflect either on his integrity or his good sense, 
and the best that can be said is that he was somewhat obtuse as to 
high standards in public office. Others also were entangled, and the 
nation was widely aroused. 

On the last day of Congress, March 3, 1873, the day before Grant 
was to be inaugurated for his second term, Congress passed an Act 
raising the salaries of many government officials, from the Presi- 
dent down, not only increasing their own remuneration fifty per 
cent, from $5000 to $7500 a year, but as respected themselves making 
the Act retroactive so that each member of Congress drew $5000 of 
back pay. This was so extremely raw as to cause an unexpected out- 
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burst of public resentment, and the “salary grab,” as it was called, 
had, in this particular, to be repealed in the next session. 

Other scandals were yet to come. In 1875 the frauds on the revenue 
perpetrated by the “Whiskey Ring” were uncovered, and involved 
Grant’s private secretary, General Babcock, whom Grant shielded, 
as he did also his Secretary of War, W. W. Belknap, whom he 
allowed to resign “with great regret” the day before he was to be 
impeached before the Senate for graft. Frauds in other departments 
were also uncovered, and the total unearthed in the President’s sec- 
ond term amounted to about $75,000,000. If the trail went very close 
to the White House, it did not, however, quite reach it. The charge 
against Grant is that, with apparently a fatal inability to choose 
either his officials or his friends among the right sort of men, he 
allowed his mistaken sense of loyalty in private friendship to over- 
shadow completely his sense of what he owed to the public. In many 
respects he had the same qualities as Harding, though he had an 
ability and a real greatness that were both far beyond the reach of 
the later President who allowed his administration to become honey- 
combed with public scandal precisely as did Grant. One act in 
Grant’s unhappy second term was to prove that he had high political 
courage and was to do much to redeem his reputation. 

In its platform of 1872 the Republican Party had taken the credit 
for the prosperity which, at least in the North and West, had been 
enjoyed after the war. It is with no wish to hold a brief for either of 
our great parties that the fact must be stressed that no party has a 
monopoly on prosperity. Economic laws continue to operate, and in 
surprisingly regular cycles, regardless of the political questions of 
any campaign, and to a great extent it is a matter of luck which party 
happens to be in power when crises occur. It is an odd fact, how- 
ever, that the Republican Party has always claimed, and much of its 
prestige has come from the ready belief given to the claim by the 
public, that it alone can provide us with prosperous times. The fact is 
that since the two parties assumed their modern forms, that is from 
the beginning of the Civil War, the most severe and most numerous 
periods of depression have been under Republican and not Demo- 
cratic rule. 

The Democrats were in power during the brief depression of 
1884-5, the panic of 1893, and the brief depression at the beginning 
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of the Great War in 19x4-15; whereas the Republicans were in 
power in the small depression of 1865—6, the panic and long collapse 
of 1873-78, the so-called “rich man’s panic” of 1903-4, the panic of 
1907, the deep depression of 1920-22 and the great collapse since 
1929. It is high time that these facts were recognized, not for the sake 
of party but for that of clear thinking. Politics have far less to do 
with prosperity than they are supposed to have, and less than we 
wish they might have. It is not only unfair but dangerous to blame 
the Democrats for their three periods of bad times and ignore the 
far worse times we have had in Republican administrations. 

Grant had been elected in part on a platform of prosperity, but he 
had been in office only a few weeks in his second term when the 
storm broke. It was to prove one of the most disastrous and pro- 
longed economic catastrophes in our history, and if political ability 
or foresight can be held responsible for the action of economic 
laws, the Republicans, who had been in continuous power since the 
winter of 1861, could not possibly escape responsibility. It would be, 
however, as unjust to blame Grant and the Republicans for the 
panic of 1873 as to lay that of 1893 on t ^ xe shoulders of Cleveland 
and the Democrats. 

It is possible, although the point is much disputed, that had the 
party been willing to force resumption of specie payments in 1871, 
when it could have been effected without too great danger of hard- 
ship, the severity of the crisis might have been somewhat mitigated, 
but it assuredly could not have been avoided. 

As we have seen, there had been enormous expansion of busi- 
ness and credit after the war, and, as in 1929, men became drunk 
with the seeming prosperity and the limitless possibilities for the 
future. Money borrowed from banks in America and from foreign 
lenders had been poured into new enterprises with utter recklessness. 
In the four years, 1869-72, for example, the railway mileage of the 
nation was increased by 25,000 miles, or fifty per cent of the previ- 
ously existing total. Everybody was gambling on the future. When 
such conditions exist, it is certain that a crash will come, though it 
is never possible to forecast its date or the precise happening which 
will topple over the house of cards. 

There were many warnings in 1872, such as the failure of four 
large savings banks in New York, but such warnings are seldom 
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noted, and business leaders, like Jay Cooke, the great financier of 
the Civil War, Thomas A. Scott, the vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York Cen- 
tral, sailed gaily into the hurricane with all sails spread. In the 
spring of 1873 there was a disastrous panic on the stock exchange in 
Vienna. Europe suddenly became cautious. Credit from that source 
was stopped for us. Our bankers, manufacturers, and other leading 
business men unexpectedly faced realities instead of dreams. The 
summer was ominous. Then on September 18, the banking house of 
Jay Cooke & Co., the greatest then in America, which was too 
heavily involved in the building of the uncompleted Northern 
Pacific Railway, closed its doors. The next day nineteen Stock Ex- 
change firms failed. The Union Trust Company of New York fol- 
lowed, and other great firms crashed. The Stock Exchange closed 
for eight days, but the panic was on, and many banks continued to 
break. 

By November, pig iron could scarcely be sold at any price, and 
half the furnaces and mills in the country closed down. Building 
stopped on every railroad, and all hands were discharged from car 
shops. In many lines it was impossible to sell goods for the cost of 
manufacture. As the depression continued, there were strikes and 
violence everywhere, culminating in the first nation-wide railroad 
strike of 1877. Between 1873 and 1878, over 50,000 commercial houses 
failed, and the maximum annual figure was not reached until the 
latter year, after which recovery set in fairly rapidly. But in the 
now almost classic description of those five years of misery by James 
Ford Rhodes, they were one “long dismal tale of declining markets, 
exhaustion of capital, a lowering in value of all kinds of property, 
including real estate, constant bankruptcies, close economy in busi- 
ness, grinding frugality in living, idle mills, furnaces and factories, 
former profit-earning iron mills reduced to the value of a scrap 
heap, laborers out of employment, reductions of wages, strikes and 
lockouts, the great railroad riots of 1877, suffering of the unem- 
ployed, depression and despair.” 

Ugly, sinister and sordid as was much of the political and eco- 
nomic life of this post-war period, it would nevertheless be a mistake 
to dwell upon these aspects of America in those years to the total 
exclusion of other and more hopeful ones. Our life was not all politi- 
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cal graft and business money grubbing. If big business scarcely as yet 
recognized social obligations, and had a low code of business ethics, 
it was indirectly accomplishing much for the comfort and mental 
quickening of the people. The labor-saving machinery on the farms 
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made the farmer less of a weary manual laborer, and gave him more 
time and energy for a better rounded life. The network of rail- 
ways, the quicker postal facilities, the telegraph, the telephone, in- 
vented in 1876, the better news service of the papers following the 
founding of the Associated Press, and such magazines and journals 
as The Atlantic Monthly , Scribner’s and The Nation, all helped to 
broaden the daily intellectual interests. 

In the fine arts, a period must be considered as notable in our 
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history which, after the barren decades before, saw the first rise of 
such artists as Winslow Homer, Whistler, John La Farge, Sargent, 
Mary Cassatt, Edwin A. Abbey, Joseph Pennell, George Inness, Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, F. D. Millet, Homer Martin, Howard Pyle, 
Alfred Parsons, Timothy Cole, and Augustus St. Gaudens, many of 
whom were to continue work to the end of the century and later. 
There was a strongly marked broadening of American culture, not 
merely in the small cultivated groups here and there, but of the 
public at large. 

Many more people went to Europe, and if they were not al- 
together happy in their environment when they returned, they 
brought with them, in shoals, ideas of what a more finished civiliza- 
tion could offer in addition to the qualities of their own. Criticism, 
especially of books and politics as provided in The Nation under 
the editorial leadership of Edwin L. Godkin, assumed an importance 
and achieved a standard that it had never before possessed with us, 
and in 1875 a professorship of Fine Arts was established at Harvard 
with the appointment of Charles Eliot Norton. The 1870’s also saw 
the founding of such notable institutions as the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and the Metropolitan Museum in New York, as well 
as other lesser ones and the beginning of many important private 
collections. 

Not less hopeful was the change in literature. The position of men 
of letters was greatly improved by better methods of book distribu- 
tion, by the rise of such publishing houses as Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Charles Scribner’s Sons, and E. P. Dutton and Company, and 
by such opportunities for remuneration as made writing a possible 
career not only for men without private means but one which might 
provide them with ample incomes. There grew up a much wider read- 
ing public with a catholicity of tastes and interest no longer satisfied, 
as the smaller public had been, with the Boston and Concord group 
of Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, and Whit- 
tier. 

Two notable points about that group had been its extraordinary 
minute geographical locus, and the extent to which their writings 
served for the most part merely to transmit European culture. The 
change in the 1870’s was marked in both respects. The new authors 
hailed from all parts of the United States, and dealt almost wholly 
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with the American scene, even though they showed a tendency to 
drift into New York or Boston. Sarah Orne Jewett painted the 
slowly decaying life of the old New England, but from the Middle 
West came Mark Twain with his Roughing It and Life on the Mis- 
sissippi; John Hay with his ballads, and Will Carleton and Edward 
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Eggleston with their tales of Western life. Across the Rockies were 
Joaquin Miller and Bret Harte with their poems of the Western 
mountains and stories of rough mining camps, while in the South 
were George W. Cable, Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), 
and others telling of Old Creole Days, of life in the Appalachian 
Mountains or on the old plantations. 

Then, as usual, the mass of the people were contented with less 
admirable fare, and this period saw the rise of the dime novel 
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devoted to the wild life of the West, and the reading of colossal 
amounts of sentimental fiction, though the vogue of Dickens 
throughout the country was astounding. Between the end of the 
war and about 1875 was the period of the amazing success of the 
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Lyceum and the lecturers of all sorts, from Emerson to the temper- 
ance orator John B. Gough, who addressed millions of hearers 
on every conceivable subject. 

If the Lyceum was in a sense the university of the people, the real 
universities were advancing very rapidly, along with the graft and 
scandals of business and political life. Post-graduate work, leading to 
the higher degrees, was inaugurated for the first time in America, 
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at Yale, in 1871, and not only was the possible sphere of studies 
greatly enlarged at many of the colleges but the period witnessed the 
begin nin g of the influence of a remarkable group of educators in 
Charles W. Eliot, Daniel Coit Gilman, Andrew D. White, James 
B. Angell, and James McCosh. 

The age, like all, was full of conflicting currents, and if we have 
to chronicle the doings in New York, for example, of the Goulds and 
Vanderbilts and Boss Tweeds, and other such ruck, we must not 
forget that at the same time in the same city Barnard was reorganiz- 
ing Columbia, Theodore DeVinne was laying the foundation for the 
fine art of American printing, the Metropolitan Museum was being 
established, and many other things happening in the currents of the 
most vigorous artistic and intellectual life that city had yet known, 
and this was true of other parts of the country. The 100th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence was celebrated with the 
Exposition in Philadelphia, one of the earliest of the World’s Fairs, 
and if our own exhibits were rather in the inventive field of farm 
machinery, the telephone, the new typewriter, and such things than 
in the arts, and if the taste of it all was rather atrocious, the affair 
nevertheless marked a certain coming of age in our national life, and 
a looking forward to new endeavor in many directions instead of 
backward to the Civil War. 

The war was at last passing in influence, and new issues were 
forming, although neither political party was as yet willing to 
commit itself positively on any of them. The more important of 
these, as the campaign of 1876 drew near, were those of national 
finance and currency, the tariff, and the reform of the civil service. 
All of them were tinged with strong emotion and had to be dis- 
cussed against a background of deep discontent. 

Both the industrial laboring class and the farmers had been hard 
hit by the deflation following close on the heels of peace, and by the 
great business depression which set in with 1873. In each case, na- 
tional organizations were formed, which were to be of considerable 
influence, the industrialists forming the Knights of Labor, and the 
agriculturists the secret organization known as the Grange, which 
latter by 1874 had a million and a half members and was daily 
increasing. Industrial labor has open to it the weapons of the strike 
and mob, and we can consider their grievances better in the next 
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chapter when discussing the riots of 1877 in the first year of the 
administration of President Hayes, but, although farmers cannot go 
on strike, their grievances were no less acute than those of the rail- 
road and mine and factory employees. 

In spite of prosperity during the war, and the help of the labor- 
saving machinery of which 
we have spoken, tlj£ life of 
the Western farmer* in the 
i87o’s was for the most part 
one of comparative poverty, 
hardship, deep anxiety, and 
bitterness. The great mass 
of our Westerners belonged 
as little in the romantic 
picture of cowboys, train 
robbers or lucky prospec- 
tors and cattle kings as did 
the great mass of antebel- 
lum whites in the old South 
with the aristocratic owners 
of vast plantations and 
troops of slaves. 

Our Western farmers 
were small people who had 
trekked west with little or 
no capital, to scratch a living out of the boundless prairie. The hard 
work, loneliness, forlorn living conditions, and the usual hardships 
of the pioneer, fighting droughts and blizzards, had been bad 
enough in the boom time when prices were high, but when, after the 
temporary rise during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, wheat ap- 
peared to have fallen permanently to a price that did not permit 
a profit, there seemed no hope at all. In 1874 in Kansas and Nebraska 
the plague of locusts completed the destruction. 

The farmer felt rightly that he was fighting for his life not only 
against poverty and nature but against the capitalists of the great 
centres. The stocks of the railways had been criminally watered on 
a vast scale, and on capitalizations that to a great extent represented 
speculative profits to favored insiders, the owners insisted upon 
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earning dividends by charging rates which often deprived the 
farmer of all chance to pay the interest on his mortgage and to 
keep his farm. Corn selling at seventy cents in the East might 
bring the farmer in the Middle West only eighteen cents or less. 

The railroads bribed legislatures to allow them to do as they 
pleased and seemed impregnable, but if the farmer could not go on 
strike he decided he could attack the enemy if he could secure con- 
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trol of the legislatures, and this he proceeded to do. In 1871 the 
farmers won control in Illinois and passed a law aimed against both 
high rates and discrimination. Other States followed, and a howl 
went up from the railroad men and the East that radicalism was in 
the saddle and capital was unsafe. 

The rapidity with which the Grange increased its membership 
further alarmed them. That organization, by arranging for co-opera- 
tive buying, reduced costs by half for the farmer and cut out the 
middlemen who had been making high profits. It was natural that 
the farmer should regard the capitalist as his enemy, whether in the 
guise of mortgagees, stock-yard owners, railway magnates, or bank- 
ers. Feeling himself to be the primary producer of the basis of the 
nation’s wealth, working hard and fighting against heavy odds to 
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keep himself and his family from being dispossessed, the farmer 
watched most of the profits from his toil go to men whom he pic- 
tured as rich and luxurious, fattening on his labor. For the next 
twenty-five years, American politics were to be largely influenced 
by the economic ideas of the West. 

One of the chief questions working to the fore in the early 70’s 
was, as we have said, that of finance and currency. There was little 
or no objection made to the wise measures by which the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch and John Sherman, had consoli- 
dated the various forms of the national debt and completed the 
reorganization of the war-time financing by 1878. The main objec- 
tion to the treatment of the debt had been to its being paid in gold 
instead of paper, especially as in the case of a number of the issues 
nothing had been specified as to the nature of the currency in which 
interest and principal were to be paid. In 1868 the Democrats had 
advocated payment in greenbacks when not otherwise specified, 
whereas the Republicans had insisted upon gold, though both parties 
were split on the question. 

The problem of the currency, however, was then, and for long 
was to remain, a more serious one. In 1871 the Supreme Court, re- 
versing its own decision in the preceding year, had decided that 
the greenbacks could lawfully be used to fulfill contracts entered 
into before the Act making them legal-tender had been passed. 
When they had been issued as a war measure, there had been no 
intention of keeping them in circulation as a permanent part of 
our currency system, and by 1868 Congress had reduced the 
amount outstanding from $433,000,000 to $356,000,000, but at that 
time we were emerging from the first post-war depression, and 
the natural demand for currency was rapidly increasing instead of 
diminishing. 

Moreover, as gold was at a premium, the deflation of the currency 
and the bringing back of our paper money to a parity with gold low- 
ered the prices of commodities, and made it harder for the farmer, 
for example, to pay his debts, most of which he had incurred in 
paper money. He was not unnaturally quite blind to the advantages 
of a high national credit and a sound currency when all he could see 
was that if he had borrowed $2000 in paper when wheat was $1.50 
a bushel he was being asked to repay the debt in gold with wheat 
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at 75 cents. Periods of inflation and deflation affect different 
classes differently. When inflation is in progress, creditors are bound 
to suffer by being repaid in money of less value than that which 
they loaned. When deflation, on the other hand, sets in, it is the 
debtors who suffer by being forced to repay borrowed money in cur- 
rency of a higher purchasing power. This cannot be helped, and in 
innum erable individual cases, in both movements, much hardship 
is bound to ensue. 

Inflation is like an insidious drug. Its first effects, notable in a 
general rise in prices, appear so pleasant that there is demand 
for more, but if the process is continued indefinitely it can end only 
in worthless paper money, as in Germany, where a suit-case full 
scarcely paid car-fare. Long after that stage is reached, however, all 
business is disorganized because the founts of credit dry up, any one 
with money being afraid to lend it lest he be repaid in paper worth 
far less. It is naturally the wealthier and more experienced portion of 
the community which best realizes the dangers inherent in a bad 
currency, whereas the poorer class sees only rising prices and the 
chance to pay off debts cheaply. 

It is said that the cry for “cheap money” always comes from the 
debtor class. This is not quite true, for a rich man not only has 
money invested but is apt himself to be a debtor on a somewhat 
large scale, but he sees more clearly the essential need for a general 
basis of stability which can come only from a sound and little-fluc- 
tuating currency. The demands for cheap money come from the 
smaller debtor class, which sees only the chance to pay the debt with- 
out realizing the wider significance of a depreciating medium of 
exchange. 

In 1868 the Republican Congress had heeded the discontent of this 
class, and stopped reducing the amount of greenbacks. Six years 
later, in April, r874, they allowed themselves to be so influenced as 
to revoke their sound-money policy and to pass a bill increasing the 
amount of paper money again to $400,000,000. It was in vetoing this 
bill that Grant showed his courage, for the party leaders claimed 
that if he did not consent to inflation the party would be ruined in 
the South and West. 

In the mid-term election of 1874, the Republicans had lost control 
of Congress, largely on account of the panic and the scandals of the 
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administration, but, having lost in any case, their backbones were 
stiffened on the subject of money, and in January, 1875, they passed 
a bill, which Grant signed, providing for full resumption of gold 
payments on January 1, 1879, including the retirement by that date 
of the greenbacks which should by then have been reduced to the 
amount of $300,000,000. Although, as we shall see, specie payment 
was resumed on the date named, the greenbacks were not retired, 
and are today outstanding to the amount of $346,681,000. 

Prominent Republicans, like Thaddeus Stevens, had been for 
cheap money, and prominent Democrats, like that party’s nominee 
for the Presidency in 1868, Horatio Seymour, had been for sound 
money. The same confusion ruled with regard to the tariff. 

The tariff Act of 1864, with its extreme rates, had been considered 
simply as a war measure to raise revenue, but, as always happens, 
industries which had made large profits under its protection were 
loath to give them up when the need for revenue or temporary mea- 
sures ceased. There were other taxes which were more unpopular 
with the public at large because more directly felt, and these were 
done away with first after peace was declared, leaving the revenue 
to be raised to a greater extent from the tariff duties. 

There was a fairly strong high-tariff group among the Democrats, 
and a section of the Republicans were for tariff reform. For reasons 
quite other than any controversy over tariffs, the chief stronghold of 
the Republicans had come to be the Eastern States, which happened 
to be industrial. The negro vote in the South had largely ceased to 
count, and the whites in that section had been forced into the Demo- 
cratic ranks by Reconstruction. The West was naturally Democratic. 
Both the cotton growers of the South and the Western wheat farmers 
had come to believe that the high prices which tariffs made for 
domestic manufactured goods more than offset the supposed market 
at home for their produce which protection was claimed to create. 
On the other hand, the States which were Republican came to de- 
mand protection. Moreover, the Republican Party, during the war 
and after, had been the one which had passed tariff measures, which 
they were called upon to defend. Being Republican, the Democrats 
naturally attacked them. It was in this way that the Republicans 
drifted into being the party of protection and the Democrats of 
tariffs for revenue only. A little later they both took definite stands 
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and attracted followers of the two schools and the several sections, 
but in the early 70’s there was no sharp line between them. 

In view of the scandals, only some of which we have mentioned, 
among office-holders, it was natural that the more decent element 
of the community should become interested in a partial reversal of 
the policy of “To the victors belong the spoils” and demand a re- 
form in the matter of appointment to public office. In the next 
twenty years this question was to loom large, and a considerable 
amount of good was accomplished, but along with many upright 
and able practical men who demanded reform there were many 
cranks and theorists who did not realize the difficulties in the way. 
On the other hand, the very “practical” politicians, the bosses of the 
machines who were accustomed to winning by the use of patronage, 
were all opposed to any change in the system. In spite of the efforts 
made, the time was not then, and evidently is not yet, ripe for a 
thorough cleansing of our public life. 

In the late eighteenth century there could have been no more 
corrupt political methods of appointment than those in vogue in 
England. Within a half century it changed, and today there is no 
such unpolitical and incorruptible body of public servants as those 
who comprise what is called the “Civil Service” in England, none 
of whom are in the slightest degree influenced either in their loyal 
service or in tenure of office by politics. No Englishman has been 
able to tell me how it came about, and no explanation is to be found 
in history. One thing is certain, that nothing very much can be ac- 
complished by legislation which does not agree with the public 
opinion of the time, and it was evident that our efforts to improve 
our political service by reforming the Civil Service by legislation did 
not meet public opinion, though it loomed large in politics in the 
three decades from the early 7o’s. 

Reform, however, could scarcely be a sharp party issue. Like the 
pensions scandals, both parties had to hedge and give lip service to 
reasonable ideals while sticking in practice to what influenced votes 
for their machines. It was thus in a time of confused issues and of 
extreme economic distress that the democracy of the nation was to 
be put to a unique and severe test in the election of 1876. 

There were four parties in the field, though two were unimpor- 
tant. The first to hold their convention were the Prohibitionists, and 
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their platform is not without interest as showing the inveterate habit 
of reform or third parties to sweep into their fold every possible 
sort of reformer and crank, with the consequence that such parties 
are likely to enter the campaign burdened with a multiplicity of 
controversial issues, creating as many opponents as followers. In this 
case, the Prohibitionist platform demanded the total prohibition of 
the manufacture, selling, or transportation of all “alcoholic bever- 
ages” in all parts of the United States under the control of Con- 
gress; woman suffrage; the reduction by law of postal, telegraph, 
and railroad rates; the suppression of speculation in stocks and in 
“every form of property”; the abolition of polygamy and prostitu- 
tion; an enforced strict observance of Sunday; the use of the Bible 
in public schools; and the abolition of “executive and legislative 
patronage.” 

On May 18, the day after the Prohibitionists met, a new party, the 
Independent Nationals, or Greenbackers, met in Indianapolis, and 
adopted a brief platform demanding paper money and protesting 
against any further issue by the government of bonds payable in 
gold, “by which we would be made, for a long period, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for foreigners.” 

The real contest, of course, was between the Republicans and 
Democrats, and the prospect was extremely black for the former. 
The foulness of the administration scandals and the depth to which 
the economic depression had now gone were, in combination, an 
almost impossible load for any party to carry. 

When the Republican Convention met in Cincinnati on June 14, 
there was no question of renominating Grant for a third term, and 
the favorite candidate appeared to be James G. Blaine of Maine. 
The Republicans had become split into two factions, the “Stal- 
warts,” who had stood by Grant and all his works, and the “Half- 
Breeds,” who had been opposed to him. Among the latter the most 
eminent was Blaine, who regarded himself as one of the saviors of 
the party. Although exonerated from specific charges, he also had 
been smirched somewhat by one of the railroad scandals of the day, 
and although, then and later, nothing was ever definitely fastened 
upon him, the fact remained that with only a small government 
salary Blaine became wealthy and persistently declined to explain 
how. 
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He had made a powerful and bitter enemy of Senator Roscoe 
Conkling, the boss of New York, who was said to possess the “finest 
torso” in American public life, and whom Blaine had pilloried for 
his vanity in describing his “turky-cock strut.” Conkling was per- 
sonally honest but was a machine politician of the ordinary sort, 
his aides in New York politics being Chester A. Arthur and the 
young Thomas C. Platt, the future boss. 

Both Blaine and Conkling desired the nomination, but when on 
the sixth ballot it became evident that none of the leading candi- 
dates could secure the requisite two-thirds vote, the convention sud- 
denly swung around and nominated Rutherford B. Hayes, Gov- 
ernor, for his third term, of Ohio. Hayes was a perfectly colorless 
candidate, who had a fortune acquired with entire honesty, whose 
personal rectitude was above question, and who had had a good 
record as an officer in the Union army and had made a good gov- 
ernor. 

Two weeks later, the Democrats nominated Governor Samuel 
J. Tilden of New York, a lawyer and reformer who had been one 
of those chiefly responsible for the overthrow of Boss Tweed and 
of the “Canal Ring” at Albany. 

The platform of neither party was a notable document. The 
Democrats denounced the high tariff, and the Republicans rather 
mildly endorsed the doctrine of protection; both stood for sound 
money and the resumption of specie payments; each threw mud in 
considerable quantities at the other. With two perfectly honest men 
as candidates, both without magnetism or sharp flavor, with no 
very clear-cut issues, the campaign was dull and uninteresting until 
the close. Then the nation suddenly awoke, in fear and anger, to 
find itself facing one of the most serious crises in its history. 

When the election returns were in on the evening of November 
7, it seemed clear that Tilden had been elected by 185 electoral votes 
to 184, having carried all the doubtful Northern States, Hayes con- 
sidered himself defeated. Apart, however, from a minor irregu- 
larity in the electoral vote of Oregon, there were three Southern 
States, — South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, — which had had 
disputed elections and had sent in two sets of returns. The popular 
majority of Tilden over Hayes was 250,000 of all votes and 1,250,000 
of the white vote, but the chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee, Zachary Chandler, at once claimed the Southern votes 
and insisted that Hayes had won. 

There was no provision in our Constitution covering such a sit- 
uation, and no legislation provided for settlement of such a dis- 
pute. The Senate at the moment was Republican, and the House 
Democratic. There was much public excitement, and threats of vio- 
lence, but the people behaved with remarkable moderation, and 
waited quietly. As the weeks went by, however, and the methods 
of our election were laid bare and the danger of reaching the 4th 
of March with no President became clear, disgust and anxiety per- 
meated all quarters. 

Finally, in January, Congress passed an Act providing for a com- 
mission of fifteen members, including five Democrats and five Re- 
publican members of the two Houses, two Democrats and two Re- 
publican judges of the Supreme Court, and a fifteenth to be chosen 
by these fourteen. The commission when organized had eight Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats, and it was not until March 2, al- 
most on the eve of inauguration, that the commission, having de- 
cided every disputed point on strictly party lines, and having given 
every questionable vote to Hayes, declared him elected President by 
185 to 184. 

Throughout the trying months both candidates had behaved in 
the most exemplary way, each placing the good of the nation in its 
crisis above his personal ambition. There was no appeal to public 
or partisan passion, and the people were asked to await the outcome 
with calmness and to accept the result of the verdict. Both candi- 
dates exhibited patriotism of a high order, and the country was 
extremely fortunate in that there was practically nothing to choose 
between them in conduct or in qualities for the office of chief ex- 
ecutive. 

The investigations of the commission revealed so much fraud, 
intimidation of negroes, and other crimes, by both parties (in which 
the candidates had had no part), that it was a rather chastened 
America which received the verdict. Unfortunately, the Hayes-Til- 
den campaign was no dirtier than many others in our history. The 
only difference was that in this case crime and fraud were dragged 
into the light of day for all citizens to see. 

The deeper one goes into the filthy mess of 1876, the more im- 
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possible it is, as the circles of fraud widen and widen, to deter- 
mine which candidate was really elected, but, on the whole, his- 
torians, including a number of those strongly attached to the Re- 
publican Party, incline to believe that Tilden was defrauded of his 
election. In any case, not from personal ambition but the good 
of the country there was nothing for Hayes to do but to accept at 
once the findings of the commission, and it is to the credit of the 
people at large that after precisely a century of the experiment of 
democratic government on a scale never before attempted, they had 
sufficient self-control and understanding of the basis on which a 
self-governing nation must carry on that the “stolen election,” as it 
was considered by the majority, should have been quietly and 
peaceably acquiesced in for the good of the country. 

Unhappily, the Republicans marred their victory, when the power 
was theirs, by slandering the ill and suffering Tilden, who had 
given such an exhibition of honor and patriotism, and by bringing 
suit against him for a fraudulent return on his income tax in 1862, 
an untrue charge that they could not prove, but with which they 
harried him until it was clear on account of his declining health 
that he was definitely no longer a political opponent. The Ameri- 
can people have many things to be proud of, but the conduct of 
our politics is emphatically not one of them. 
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THE NATION AT DEAD CENTRE 

T he new President was distinctly not a great man, nor was 
Mrs. Hayes a “great lady.” They were markedly what are 
called “folks,” but were to win the esteem and respect of 
the people by the perfect rectitude and courage of the 
President and the simplicity and modesty of the wife. Because of 
her refusal to serve wine at the White House, society might nick- 
name her “Lemonade Lucy,” but she won the hearts of the ordi- 
nary people, who were interested in the doings of the Hayes children 
and the unaffected hospitality to old friends with whom the White 
House was often overflowing. The President, however, did not win 
the hearts of the politicians. 

The nation, as Professor Muzzey has well said, had reached a 
“dead centre.” It had, for the most part, pulled out of the issues 
and passions of the Civil War period, and had not yet fully sensed 
those that were approaching in the new economic period. Political 
parties are not marked by high courage, and neither of the major 
ones had yet taken definite stands on issues which were still rather 
inchoate and the popularity of which was uncertain. But if the 
parties were not divided by issues, they were both of them keen on 
the spoils of office, and success at the polls. Hayes had not been a 
popular choice among the politicians of his own party, and his way 
was not to be made easier from the fact that two of the most pow- 
erful of these, Blaine and Conkling, who also hated each other with 
a bitter hatred, had each wished the high post for himself. 

Moreover, the problems which confronted the new President were 
all, as we say, “full of dynamite” from the standpoint of the prac- 
tical politician. These were, in the main, the final reinstatement in 
the national life of the now reconstructed Southern States, the re- 
form demanded by the people in the civil service, the resumption 
of specie payments, the whole problem of the disastrous business 
depression, and the threatened overturn of the balance of powers 
demanded by the nature of our government due to the efforts of 
Congress to build up the power of the legislature at the expense of 
the Executive. T/ -. 
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The political danger to be run in trying to carry out a programme 
of reform and rehabilitation might well have daunted a President 
who was sure of his overwhelming popularity with the people at 
large, which might offset the attacks of politicians, but Hayes was 
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an obscure man- He had been nominated for that very reason, and 
had no public following to give him confidence. The unflinching 
courage with which he persisted in what he believed to be the right 
course throughout his term is the more notable on that account 
He had already shown physical courage, for during the tense 
weeks while the disputed election hung in doubt, not only had 
many threats been made against his life but one actual attempt had 
been made to assassinate him by an unknown assailant who fired a 
pistol at him through the window one night while he was dining. 
Unusual precautions had to be taken on his trip to Washington to 
assume office, but the courage which he was to be called on to show 
during the next four years was of a different and a higher sort. 
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Trouble started at once with the announcement of his appoint- 
ments to the Cabinet. Although he had to yield to the demand of 
Oliver P. Morton, the boss of Indiana, in the appointment of Rich- 
ard W. Thompson as Secretary of the Navy, — the only thoroughly 
bad selection, — the rest of the Cabinet officials made a strong group. 
Among the notable members were John Sherman in the Treasury, 
William M. Evarts in the Department of State, and Carl Schurz in 
that of the Interior. As part of his plan for giving back to the South its 
proper place in the government, Hayes had wished to place a South- 
erner in the Cabinet, and had even considered the rebel general, 
Joseph E. Johnston. As it became clear that this would be going too 
fast for public opinion, the President compromised, and gave the 
Postmaster-Generalship to David M. Key of Tennessee. Although 
less prominent than Johnston, Key had fought on the Confederate 
side and, what was even worse in the eyes of the politicians, he was 
a Democrat. 

Good as the Cabinet was for the country, it immediately made 
trouble for Hayes. Blaine, who had gone to the Senate, combined 
his resentment against the President for having defeated him for 
the nomination with the pique he felt because Hayes had declined 
to include a Maine man in the Cabinet, and he violently denounced 
the man whom his party had just elected. Conkling of New York 
considered he had a right to dictate New York appointments. He 
disliked Evarts from his State, and had wished a post fot his under- 
ling, Tom Platt, so he, like Blaine, was also at once in opposition. So 
likewise was the powerful Cameron of Pennsylvania, who wanted 
a job for his son, and most of the practical politicians were bitterly 
opposed to Schurz as a civil service reformer and to Key as a South- 
erner and a Democrat. For some days the Senate withheld confirma- 
tion of Hayes’s appointments of his advisers, but it being evident that 
this senatorial obstruction was not popular in the country, they at 
last grudgingly confirmed all the nominees. 

By the time Hayes reached the White House, all the Southern States 
but South Carolina and Louisiana had got rid of carpet-bag govern- 
ments, and had been restored to white, which now meant Demo- 
cratic, rule, but Republican governments were still upheld by the 
army in the two named. In each of them it is as impossible to tell which 
party had won the local election as whether Hayes or Tilden had been 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE STATE ELECTION OF 1876 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA, WHEN BOTH HAMPTON 
AND CHAMBERLAIN CLAIMED TO HAVE BEEN 
ELECTED GOVERNOR 


elected in. them as Presi- 
dent. Those who had 
been elected to local of- 
fice by each party pro- 
ceeded to organize State 
governments, and for a 
while there was com- 
plete confusion. 

It was perfectly ob- 
vious, however, that ex- 
cept for the presence of 
the troops under con- 
trol of Congress, the 
people, or at least the 
whites, would declare 
for the Democrats. In 
South Carolina the Re- 
publican governor was 
a Massachusetts carpet- 
bagger named Cham- 
berlain, and the Demo- 
cratic was the distin- 
guished South Carolin- 
ian, Wade Hampton. 
The State, like Louisi- 
ana, had been counted 
Republican by the com- 
mission which declared 
Hayes to have been 
elected President, and 
when Hampton’s title 
to office was taken into 
court a negro Republi- 
can ji\dge decided ad- 
versely to him. In Con- 
gress, men like Blaine 
demanded that the Re- 
publican governments 
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must be considered legal and maintained by force or Hayes’s own 
title to the Presidency would be put in question again. 

Hayes, however, realized that the time had passed for continuing 
to govern any part of the South by troops in the interest of a party. 
He hoped, also, too optimistically, that with freedom from restraint 
a two-party system might be restored in that section, and that many 
whites as well as almost all blacks might join the Republican ranks. 
That could not be. Bitterness against the Republicans for the long 
agony which they had forced on the South, racial feeling which 
their course had fostered, and the fact that they had made the Re- 
publican Party in the South almost wholly the party of the negroes, 
had created the solid South of the Democratic whites. 

Nevertheless, Hayes’s policy was the right and wise one, but he 
was not playing politics. He did, indeed, have to find berths for a 
rather unconscionably large proportion of the local politicians, black 
and white, who had brought about the recent Republican decision 
in the two States and in Florida, but that once done, the South was 
clear of Federal troops and could organize itself in its own way. 

That way would clearly be to rid itself by various means of the 
dominance of the negro vote, and practically to nullify the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. On this there are a number of things to be 
said. Had Lincoln’s plans for a sympathetic reinstatement of the 
South in our national life not been thwarted by such men as 
Stevens, Sumner, and others in Johnson’s term, the way might have 
been opened for the Southern whites to have adopted the two-party 
system. Had they also been allowed to work out the negro problem 
by themselves, they might have included the negro in such a sys- 
tem, in the course of time. But the Republican politicians and the 
fanatic pro-negro reformers having caused the political lines to be 
drawn on racial ones, the only result could be to drive the whites 
out of the Republican Party, and greatly to accentuate the serious 
racial problem. 

If any one objects to the nullification for more than fifty years 
of an amendment to the Constitution, he has to answer the ques- 
tion as to what else could have been done which was better under 
the circumstances? Even the wildest of Abolitionists would hardly 
have desired to live long himself under negro domination and gov- 
ernment. What that might be under the lead of unscrupulous 
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Northern politicians had been shown clearly enough in the carpet- 
bag era. The amendment had been forced unfairly on States in 
which the negro element ran from 40 to more than 50 per cent of 
the total by States in which the negro element was negligible, so- 
cially and politically. 

Hayes not only withdrew the troops from the South but made 
several trips to that section, the first President since the war to do 
so. Unfortunately, however, he did not reap any benefit from his 
policy of reconciliation. The dislike and mistrust now felt for him 
by Northern Republican politicians were understandable. On the 
other hand, in the Democratic South he was looked upon as hav- 
ing been unjustly seated in the Presidency in place of Tilden, and 
as a Republican he could gain no adherents in that section. In ad- 
dition, although he had withdrawn the troops, he opposed the re- 
peal of the law which gave Federal deputy marshals and super- 
visors the power to regulate elections and to appeal to the courts 
in case of fraud, and of the law which empowered the President to 
use troops in election contests. He seems to have at once feared 
the encroachment of the legislature on the Executive, from the way 
the bills were passed; to have wished to conciliate the South and 
to do nothing which might appear officially to withdraw protection 
from the free vote of the negro. The consequence was that he 
pleased no one. 

In less than two months Hayes had lost the support of the lead- 
ers of his own party, and the bitterness of the contested election 
prevented him from gaining any support from even the most in- 
dependent of Democrats. His next move after settling the Southern 
question alienated him yet further from his own party. 

From the day of Andrew Jackson, the spoils system had become 
more and more strongly entrenched in our national life. In fact, the 
whole political machinery of both parties had come to rest upon 
using Federal as well as State offices to secure votes, and the prac- 
tical politician, usually a man of stunted morality, not only accepted 
the system as a matter of course but did not see how his own power 
or that of his party could be maintained on any other. 

As the system had developed, it had had two results. One was 
greatly to strengthen the power of the Senate and the party mana- 
gers at the cost of that of the President, who in the Constitution 
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had been given the right of making appointments. Gradually it had 
become customary to consider the Federal appointments in any 
State as a sort of perquisite of the senator from that State, and the 
President was expected to choose his nominees from among the list 
of names agreed upon by the senator and the State boss, if the latter 
two were not, as they often were, one and the same person. Under 
this system, the names offered were likely to be those of men who 
were locally useful to the machine organization rather than those of 
men chosen solely for their fitness for the office. The other result of 
the system, besides that of buttressing the political machine by graft, 
was the wastefulness and inefficiency of the Federal service. 

The condition of that service had become appalling in the eyes 
of honest citizens who wanted decent government, and men of 
very different types, such as Charles Sumner, Carl Schurz, George 
William Curtis, and others, who had been working for improve- 
ment, had secured the passage by Congress in 1871 of an Act pro- 
viding for the setting up of a civil service commission to study the 
question. Grant, however, who was reported to have claimed, in 
spite of the stench of his administration, that our civil service was 
then “the best in the world,” gave no aid, and in 1874 completely 
surrendered to Congress on the subject. 

Hayes was the first President to grapple seriously with the evil, 
and he did so courageously, understanding fully the forces which 
he was bound to antagonize. Unfortunately the time was not yet 
ripe, and public opinion not yet sufficiently stirred, to allow the 
President to make any permanent change in the system. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of the fight made by him, the question could not 
thereafter be allowed merely to slumber in innocuous and hypocrit- 
ical paragraphs of party platforms. 

The problem was not an easy one to solve. In a democracy there 
is no way known to us of carrying on government other than by 
means of parties. A party to be effective must be organized and last- 
ing, which means that it must have a hierarchy of organizers of all 
grades from the national leaders down to the smallest of ward 
bosses. The motives which these can count upon in their followers 
to maintain allegiance to the organization will naturally depend 
upon the moral and intellectual level of those followers. If the gen- 
eral mass both of politicians and voters are motivated by desire of 
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personal profit, the spoils of office, in one form or another, are 
sound to be highly important, if not indeed wholly essential, in 
bolding the organization together. If organization is necessary, and 
it apparently is, then bad as is corruption in office, if reform is car- 
ried out so rapidly as to destroy the cohesion of the organization, 
we merely substitute for the evil of corruption that of a breakdown 
in party organization, with ensuing political chaos. 

All such problems may be approached from three standpoints, 
that of the practical politician of the ordinary moral level, that of 
the impractical reformer, and that of the statesman. The politician 
wishes no reform whatever in a system which he understands how 
to use and believes to be essential. The crank reformer wishes to 
change everything so rapidly as to make him, perhaps, even more 
dangerous than the politician. The statesman wishes to make prog- 
ress, and as rapidly as possible, but realizes that he cannot go faster 
than he can induce public opinion to support him. In any case he is 
likely to be damned by both the other types, by the reformer be- 
cause of his alleged inconsistency and because he does not do 
enough, and by the politician because of his alleged lack of loyalty 
and because he does too much. 

The practical exigencies of the situation were only too unhappily 
pressing at the very beginning of Hayes’s term, and it must be con- 
fessed that the number of offices he bestowed upon the Southern 
politicians, including the officers of the returning boards in Florida 
and Louisiana who had made his election possible, had an exceed- 
ingly bad odor. On the other hand, he was genuinely devoted to 
reform, and in large part sacrificed himself upon its altar. 

In the Department of the Interior, where the start was made, he 
gave Schurz a free hand, and supported him in his sweeping re- 
movals when it was established beyond a doubt by investigation 
that the Indian Bureau was a gangrened mass of corruption. Al- 
though the negro had innumerable friends, friends like the Aboli- 
tionists who were willing to break up the country that his position 
might be improved, the woes of the Indian had never interested 
any one. Almost no voice had ever been raised on his behalf. 

Screened by the spoils system of office and this lack of public 
interest in our wards, to whom we have many times broken our 
most solemn national oath, the Indian Bureau and agents waxed fat 
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on graft at the expense of the redskin. Forced to depend upon the 
agents, he was given miserable blankets and rotting food, bought 
by the government at high prices, officials making huge profits on 
the transactions. His lands were trespassed upon, and he could get 
no remedy. The consequence was constant unrest and a succession 
of minor wars, both of which markedly diminished after Schurz 
had made, temporarily, a clean sweep of the incompetent and cor- 
rupt political appointees whom he found in office. But he did so at 
the expense of having war waged upon himself, for the politicians 
never forgave him for his efforts and eventually drove him from 
politics. 

Hayes himself led the attack on one of the most notorious strong- 
holds of the spoils system, — the New York Custom House. Al- 
though this service was under the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington, the New York boss, Senator Conkling, had come to look 
upon it as his personal satrapy, and its personnel as mere pawns in 
the local political game. When in May, 1871, Hayes told the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that “party leaders should have no more in- 
fluence in appointments than other equally respectable citizens,” 
the gage of battle was thrown down. The President went even fur- 
ther and declared that no Federal office-holder should be subjected to 
assessments on his salary for political purposes, nor be permitted to 
take part in political organizations or campaigns. To men like 
Conkling it seemed as though the President was not only threaten- 
ing their personal power but that his policy would ruin the whole 
Republican organization. 

When an investigating commission headed by John Jay reported 
on conditions in the custom house, it was found that 200 of Sena- 
tor Conkling’s local henchmen were on the pay roll without doing 
any work whatever for the government; that all salaries were levied 
upon in campaigns; that technical positions were held by ignorant 
politicians; that imports were undervalued; and that there was in 
general gross fraud and inefficiency. At the head of the organiza- 
tion, as collector of the port, was Chester A. Arthur, who up to 
that time had been merely a spoilsman politician and a friend of 
Conkling. The naval officer of the port was A. B. Cornell, who was 
also chairman of the State and National Republican Committees. 
Similar conditions were found to exist in customs houses elsewhere, 
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but the President at once declared war on Conkling and his gang 
as representing the worst centre of infection. 

Arthur, Cornell, Conkling, and Platt were the four who con- 
trolled New York politics, and when the first two were asked to re- 
sign by the President, they declined. Conkling, Republican boss 
though he was, did not hesitate to say that Hayes had never been 
elected and that Tilden should have been put in the White House. 
In September, at the State Convention, he prevented the passage of 
a resolution upholding the “lawful title” of Hayes to the office, so 
that the Republicans in the greatest State in formal convention de- 
clined to recognize the legality of their own President! 

It is not necessary to recite in detail the long struggle of Hayes to 
have Arthur and Cornell replaced by men capable of giving an 
honest and business administration in one of the most important 
departments of the government. Although the Senate blocked every 
effort he made, the President would not admit defeat. When Conk- 
ling won one of the strategical moves, Hayes wrote in his diary, 
“The end is not yet. I am right and shall not give up the contest.” 
In July, 1878, when Congress was not in session, he removed Ajt- 
thur and Cornell, but it was not until early in February, 1879, that 
the President won and the Senate at last confirmed his new ap- 
pointees. 

Conkling was completely defeated, but neither the party nor the 
people supported Hayes. So strong among the bosses and the rank 
and file of the Republican voters was the opposition to reform that 
in the elections of 1878 even such Republican States as Pennsylvania 
went Democratic, as did the President’s own State of Ohio; and in 
the election of 1880 the party nominated Chester A. Arthur for the 
Vice-Presidency. But although the Republican leaders like Conk- 
ling and Blaine would have liked to read the President out of 
the party, and Conkling even attempted to have his title to office 
invalidated by a reopening of the election question, he had done 
more than any of them for the rehabilitation of that party in the 
eyes of honest and independent voters. If it had not been for his 
fight for good government it is unlikely that the party would have 
won in the next Presidential campaign. 

Reform had to wait, but the New York Civil Service Reform 
League was founded in 1877, to be followed by a national league 
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four years later, and Hayes undoubtedly deserves the credit for be- 
ing the first President to fight to cleanse our politics of the gigan- 
tic evils of the spoils system. In this, as in his effort to free and re- 
instate the South, he belonged to the coming era rather than, as 
Grant had, to the one which was passing. 

Throughout almost his entire term the country was deeply con- 
cerned with the business depression noted in the preceding chapter, 
and with the more technical problem of the currency. If the most 
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spectacular financial episodes of the panic had occurred in Grant’s 
regime, it was to be the duty of Hayes to suppress the physical vio- 
lence which was so to alarm the nation in 1877. 

There had been local violence in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania from 1862 onward, due to the activities of the no- 
torious “Molly Maguires,” members of a secret Irish society known 
as the Ancient Order of Hibernians, originally organized in Ire- 
land to resist the unjust demands of landlords. Although in our own 
day the coal miners are mainly southeast Europeans, in this earlier 
period they were Irish, which accounts for the fact that the “Molly 
Maguires” were all of that race. If they were also all Roman Catho- 
lics, it is only fair to say that that church was itself wholly opposed 
to the movement. In the fight with the operators for better condi- 
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tions, the weapon of the Mollies was cold-blooded murder, either of 
owners or gang bosses, and the amount of their activity rose and 
fell in inverse relation to the strength of legitimate trade-union ac- 
tivity. The reign of terror which they maintained was at last broken 
in 1876 by the work of an Irish Catholic detective, James McPar- 
lan, but in 1877 a far more serious situation was brought on by or- 
ganized labor. 

Railroad earnings had dropped 50 per cent since the beginning of 
the panic, partly from diminished business and partly by cut-throat 
competition for such business as remained, until it was said in the 
first six months of 1877 that there was not a single road making a 
cent of profit on through freight. Wages had already been cut more 
than once since 1873 when in July, 1877, the leading companies 
announced another xo per cent reduction. As a result, serious strikes, 
starting on the Baltimore & Oho, and running thence, as The Com- 
mercial and 'Financial Chronicle said, “like a wave of fire along all 
our principal lines,” immediately ensued. The militia proving in- 
sufficient to cope with the rioters, Federal aid was invoked, and 
Hayes despatched regular troops to a number of points. 

Serious as the rioting was at such places as Baltimore and Mar- 
tinsburg, the worst situation of all was confronted at Pittsburgh, 
where many fives were lost in pitched battle and the property dam- 
age was not less than $5,000,000. This amount was doubled by the 
rioters in other places, in not a few of which the militia fraternized 
with the strikers and proved wholly unreliable. The great strikes 
of 1877 resulted in the employment for the first time of Federal 
troops to settle a labor dispute, and the effects were notable, both in 
the subsequent growing opposition to labor organizations in the 
courts, and in the greater solidarity to be noted thereafter in the 
labor class itself. The President had maintained order, but in spite 
of the obvious problems arising from the changed relations be- 
tween employer and employed in the new economic order of great 
corporations, no effort was made to grapple with them. Laissez-faire 
and force were as yet the only doctrines with which the govern- 
ment could meet the new situation emerging. 

The problem of sound money, which Hayes also had to consider, 
offered a typical example of the way in which a great public ques- 
tion is usually confused by a mixture of ignorance, prejudice, and 
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private interest, though the President himself was as correct in his 
attitude on this as on the problems of the South and of reform. 

The extremely hard times through which the country was pass- 
ing made the payment of debts by those who owed them peculiarly 
difficult and unpleasant. Such periods as we noted in the preceding 
chapter always arouse deep resentment on the part of the debtor 
class, and afford special opportunity to the demagogue and for the 
spread of financial heresies. 

There were particular factors at work in the depression of 
1873-79 which accentuated the condition, and the administration 
of Hayes, although it saw the end of one evil, saw also the intro- 
duction of another. It ended the paper money of the war but in- 
troduced the silver fallacy which led straight to the great scund- 
money panic and fight in the 1890’s. 

As the business depression widened and deepened, the cry for 
cheap money on the part of the ignorant or dishonest became 
louder. Our currency system at this time was peculiarly rigid and 
incapable of expanding and contracting with the real or fancied 
need of business. It is a fallacy to believe that business prostration 
can be cured by an easy-money policy, whether of expanded cur- 
rency or extended credit, but a large part of the electorate believed 
that it could be so cured, and in any case demanded cheap money in 
which to pay their debts. Moreover, the currency system really was 
faulty in its over-rigidity, and was to remain so for another four 
decades. 

Speaking generally, the currency consisted of gold, paper, and 
bank notes. The twenty years from 1870 to 1891 were years of sta- 
tionary or declining production of gold in the entire world, just as 
the twenty years following 1891 were to be years of vast increases 
in supplies. Practically no increase in our currency could there- 
fore be looked for in gold coinage or gold certificates backed by 
deposit of gold. 

The administrations of Grant had seen the rise of the greenback 
movement, demanding that expansion should be achieved by the 
issue of mere fiat paper money, but that had been blocked by the 
action of the expiring Republican Congress in January, 1875, which 
had passed the Act providing for the gradual reduction in the num- 
ber of greenbacks and their final redemption in gold to be effected 
January 1, 1879. 
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The third form of currency, bank notes, was also comparatively 
inelastic, as the notes had to be based on the deposit of government 
bonds, which were limited in amount and which were being retired 
rather rapidly. 

Thus, those who demanded cheap money had to find some other 
form, especially after the Democratic House of Representatives had 
passed a bill in 1877 demanding the repeal of the Resumption Act, 
only to have it properly blocked in the Senate. 

A combination of circumstances, including those just mentioned 
and the others to be noted, raised the ominous silver issue, which 
unfortunately— for political life is far healthier with two strong 
major parties— was to blight the Democratic Party as effectually 
as its stand on slavery and the South had done just before the Civil 
War. 

The policy of bi-metallism, that is of trying to keep both gold and 
silver in circulation and interchangeable, had been attempted by 
the United States for seventy years, after the initiation of the ex- 
periment by Alexander Hamilton in 1792. The effort had finally 
proved a failure in our country as in others. Adopting the compara- 
tive commercial value of the two metals in his own day, Hamilton 
had thought that if a gold dollar and a silver dollar each contained 
the amount of gold and silver respectively which had the same 
commercial value at any moment, their parity could be maintained, 
and they would be interchangeable as coins, both remaining in cir- 
culation. As a grain of gold was worth in the market 15 times a 
grain of silver when he started, he fixed the ratio at 15 to 1, the 
silver dollar having in it 371.25 grains of pure silver and the gold 
dollar 24.75 grains of gold. 

As long experience has proved, however, the two metals cannot 
possibly be kept at any fixed ratio commercially. Not only the 
amounts of each produced annually from the mines, but the de- 
mands for each all over the world for purposes other than coinage, 
vary so constantly and so greatly as to make each fluctuate in terms 
of the other as readily as, let us say, do the comparative prices of a 
bushel of wheat and a pound of coffee. Moreover, according to a 
well-established economic law, if there are two kinds of metal cur- 
rency and the commercial value of the metal in one is more than 
that in the other, the one which is worth more will be hoarded 
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by the public and the one of lesser value will circulate as “money.” 

This is precisely what happened to the gold and silver dollars of 
Hamilton. Even before they had got into circulation from the mint, 
the delicate ratio had been destroyed by commercial prices, and as 
the gold in a gold dollar was worth commercially a little more than 
the silver in the silver dollar, gold dollars disappeared from circu- 
lation. In 1834, an effort was made to readjust the balance, and the 
coinage ratio was changed to sixteen to one. As this, however, threw 
the balance out again slightly in the opposite direction, the gold 
dollars quickly came back into circulation and it was the commer- 
cially more valuable silver ones which in turn disappeared. 

By 1873, the silver dollar had been out of circulation for so many 
years that when Congress was revising the coinage laws the silver 
dollar was dropped from the list of coins which were to be minted. 
There was no objection to this at the time, though the subject was 
thoroughly threshed out in debate. The coinage of silver was of in- 
terest to almost no one at the moment, and the currency would not 
have been increased, for it would have cost the government more to 
turn out silver dollars than gold ones, so those who demanded cheap 
money had nothing to gain, and the silver mine owners could get 
more for their silver by selling it in the open market than by hav- 
ing it coined into dollars. 

The production of silver from the mines, however, unlike gold, 
was increasing with enormous rapidity, rising from 43,000,000 
ounces in 1870 to 75,000,000 in 1880 and 167,000,000 by 1893. At the 
same time there was a much lowered demand. India, which had 
been almost a bottomless sink for the hoarding of the metal, ceased 
to absorb it, and some nations, notably Germany, which had become 
convinced of the bi-metallic fallacy, not only stopped coining sil- 
ver but dumped large quantities on the market. The consequences 
of all these factors working together was that silver, which in 1873 
had borne a ratio to gold of 15.92 to 1, dropped to one of 18.39 to *• 

The American mines were producing huge quantities, and if the 
mine owners could induce Congress to begin coining silver dollars 
again at the ratio of sixteen to one, they could make a large profit 
by taking their depreciated silver to the mint and receiving back 
dollars at that ratio when the commercial ratio was 15 per cent 
lower. If the government could be made to do this in unlimited 
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quantities, the mine owners believed that they could dump all their 
surplus on the government at a good and fixed price, and some of 
them at least were incorrectly but honestly convinced that such a 
process, even if it were to continue indefinitely, would not affect the 
gold currency. 

This error, however, was nothing but the greenback paper money 
fallacy in as bad, if somewhat more subtle, form. Not only would 
the gold dollars, as had been shown before, disappear from cir- 
culation and be hoarded, being worth more commercially than the 
silver ones, but if the government were forced to buy silver in un- 
limited quantities and issue dollars at a fixed ratio while the real 
value of the silver was steadily declining in the world markets, 
there would come a time when the government’s ability to redeem 
these silver metal dollars would be just as small as its ability to 
redeem unlimited issues of mere paper money. It had not yet re- 
deemed even the greenbacks of the war. 

The mine owners suddenly began to talk about the failure to 
include silver in the currency revision bill as “The Crime of ’73,” 
and in November, 1877, the House of Representatives passed an 
Act, introduced more than a year earlier by the Democratic repre- 
sentative from Missouri, Richard P. Bland, providing for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. It passed the House by a vote of 
165 to 34, but the Senate was more cautious, although Senator Al- 
lison of Iowa believed, as he said, that “legislation gives value to 
the precious metals”! The Republican Blaine, like his fellow Re- 
publican Senator Allison, also came out for free silver, whereas, on 
the other hand, the Democratic Senators Lamar and Bayard spoke 
strongly in favor of sound money, so little was the question as yet 
a party one. 

Finally, in spite of a majority in the Senate in favor of free coin- 
age of silver, the bill as passed by that body directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 
$4,000,000 of silver each and every month, and to have the amount 
bought coined into dollars. In the House, “Silver Dick” Bland, as 
the leader of the silver forces came to be called, denounced the com- 
promise, and fulminated in demagogic fashion against the capi- 
talists who were betraying the people by preventing the unlimited 
coinage of the cheaper metal. He declared that if they could not be 
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forced to capitulate he was “in favor of issuing paper money enough 
to stuff down the throats of the bond-holders until they are sick,” 
a remark loudly applauded by the House, regardless of party. 

The pressure brought on Hayes to sign the bill, which had passed 
both Houses, was extraordinarily great, the number of people who 
really understood the problem and its dangers being small com- 
pared with the vast number who saw in the bill merely a panacea 
for the extreme financial distress under which they were suffer- 
ing. In spite of the opinion of even three members of the Cabinet, 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman, that the 
President ought not to veto the bill, Hayes had both the wisdom and 
courage to do so and to return it to Congress. With it he sent a 
message justly pointing out that to make a dollar which was worth 
only ninety cents legal tender for the payment of all debts, includ- 
ing the interest on the government bonds, was dishonest repudia- 
tion, and that in the last analysis a nation’s credit depended on its 
honor. His action was of no avail, and on February 28, 1878, Con- 
gress in a burst of passion passed the bill over the Presidential veto. 

Nevertheless, the courageous stand of Hayes may not have been 
wholly without effect. Had the unlimited free coinage which Bland 
desired been permitted by law instead of the moderate purchases 
directed by the Bland-Allison bill, the effect upon the nation, just 
preparing to resume payment in gold, would have been imme- 
diately disastrous. There was a much smaller Congressional party in 
favor of such a measure than of the one finally enacted, and as it 
required at least a two-thirds vote to re-pass a measure over the 
President’s veto, any measure agreed upon would have to be such 
as to command that requisite two thirds. As it was, though the 
honor of the country was sullied and a dangerous precedent had 
been created, complete disaster was avoided, and when, nineteen 
years later, the question came up for final settlement it was under- 
stood by a much greater element of the voters than in 1877. 

Meanwhile, Sherman, who was not a Free Silverite and whose 
opposition to the veto had been based on political considerations 
only, was carefully preparing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments which had been set for January 1, 1879. He had accumulated 
a stock of about $140,000,000 in gold in the Treasury, and as Jan- 
uary approached the greenbacks slowly rose to par. The day, how- 
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ever, was awaited by both the government and business men with 
deep anxiety. Would there be a run for gold on the Treasury and 
the banks in larger quantities than could be paid out even with all 
the preparations made? After five years of panic and economic ruin, 
the nation was beginning to glimpse better times ahead. Would 
the catastrophe of a failure to make redemption a success plunge 
it again into the misery from which it was just emerging? 

The day came and passed with a calm that was almost ludicrous 
in view of the natural and intense anxiety with which it had been 
awaited. At the Treasury only $135,000 of greenbacks were pre- 
sented for payment in gold, whereas $400,000 in gold was presented 
for exchange into greenbacks! The credit of the government was 
evidently considered unassailable, and the country heaved a sigh 
of relief, though throughout it there rolled the ground-swell of dis- 
content on the part of those who having borrowed money when 
paper was at a heavy discount were now called upon to repay their 
debts in a currency at par with gold. 

The feud between Hayes and Congress kept up until the end, as 
did the effort of Congress to encroach on the powers of the Execu- 
tive. Hayes had been unwisely insistent that the laws authorizing 
the use of Federal troops to keep order at the polls when needful 
should not be repealed. The Democratic Congress was as insistent 
that they should be. The only constitutional way of securing the 
repeal was either to have them declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, which was not tried, or to have Congress pass a 
bill repealing them over the President’s veto, which Congress could 
not muster enough votes to do. 

Congress therefore adopted the method of achieving its aim by 
tacking on to the end of appropriation bills clauses which were 
practical repeals of the Force Acts. Whether the President was wise 
or consistent in opposing repeal may be open to question but there 
is no question that his duty was to fight the unconstitutional method 
adopted by Congress. As the President pointed out, if the govern- 
ment could be brought to a stop by failure of appropriations unless 
the President should consent to any and all legislation on all sub- 
jects which Congress might embody in appropriation bills in the 
shape of “riders,” then the Presidential veto became a farce, and the 
whole theory of our government and its division of powers fell to 
the ground. « 
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If the Congressional theory was correct, then Congress might 
pass the entire legislation of an entire session as a “rider” to a sin- 
gle bill providing for the national expense, and adjourn leaving the 
President with the alternatives of approving everything which Con- 
gress might have suggested or vetoing the bill as a whole and stop- 
ping the functioning of the entire Federal service for lack of funds. 
Congress, both in the regular and special sessions necessitated by its 
actions, was obstinate, but at last, after five vetoes, in the course of 
which the entire Judiciary Department had been left without pay 
for months, Hayes won his point and scored the victory. 

On the whole, few Presidents have left a better record, and 
Hayes’s efforts to heal the wounds of the South, to bring about the 
reform of the civil service, to maintain the honor of the nation by 
a sound money policy, and his resistance to the unconstitutional 
usurpation of power by Congress, entitle him to a high place as an 
able, honest, and courageous Chief Executive. 

The very struggles, however, which have won him the respect of 
posterity made him anathema to the politicians of his own day and 
party. Nor did he possess those qualities which might have given 
him popular support against the politicians. He was not the mili- 
tary hero which Jackson and Grant had been; he had no personal 
magnetism, not even the odd quaintness of a Coolidge, to intrigue 
the public; nor had he that gift of dramatizing a situation which 
Roosevelt could employ so well. There was not the faintest chance 
for him of a renomination in 1880. 

The campaign of that year was singularly uninteresting and 
equally unedifying. In the Republican Convention which assembled 
at Chicago on June 2 the leading candidates at first were Grant and 
Blaine, who were not on speaking terms with each other. It having 
been shown, after thirty-five ballots, that neither could be nomi- 
nated, there was a sudden shift to General James A. Garfield of 
Ohio, and the Republican ticket became Garfield and Arthur, the 
nomination for Vice-President having been given to the discredited 
collector of the port of New York who had been removed from 
office by Hayes. 

After the Greenback Party, which was not to gain a single elec- 
toral vote and whose influence had much declined, had nominated 
James B. Weaver, the Democrats met at Cincinnati on the 22d and 
nominated General Winfield S. Hancock. 
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There was little to choose between the platforms of the leading 
two parties, both of which hedged on the issues, although the Dem- 
ocrats flatly advocated free and unlimited coinage of silver, while 
the Republicans omitted any reference to that question- The Demo- 
cratic platform, indeed, was thoroughly unsound as to currency and 
finance. In the Republican Convention a resolution endorsing civil 
service reform was passed only with difficulty after a debate which 
brought out the classic question from delegate Flanagan of Texas, 
who asked on the floor if the victors were not to have offices to give 
out “what are we up here for ?” 

The campaign was tame, and there was no difference in the meth- 
ods of the two parties, which were those of the time — if not also of 
ours. The Republican campaign committees, Congressional and 
National, demanded in all about 7 per cent of their annual salaries 
from all Federal office-holders, and the Democrats levied where 
they could. Scandals, or what could be made to appear such, were 
raked up against each candidate, and Garfield’s alleged connection 
with the Credit Mobilier and a paving contract were given wide 
circulation. Toward the end of Hayes’s administration the problem 
of Chinese labor in California had become acute, and in order to 
damage the Republican nominee in that State, a forged letter pur- 
porting to be signed by Garfield was circulated just late enough to 
do harm without opportunity for convincing refutation. At heavy 
expense, the vote of Indiana, which had been Democratic in 1876, 
was admitted by the Vice-President-elect, Arthur, to have been 
bought and paid for by the Republicans. In a total popular vote of 
9,218,251 Garfield won by a majority of only 9,464. A shift of 10,517 
votes out of the total of 1,103,945 in New York, where Conkling and 
Platt reigned, would have given the election to Hancock in spite of 
Garfield’s 214 electoral votes to his 155. 

Although it is impossible to tell before he assumes office how a 
man will succeed as President, as we shall soon discover in this 
chapter, it is probable that Garfield was a better candidate for the 
office than Hancock, though both were men of sound personal 
character. Garfield, who had started life as a canal-boy, and was 
the last American President born in a log-cabin, had made a suc- 
cessful and characteristically American career for himself. He had 
worked his way through Williams College, been a teacher, then 
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won a major-generalship by good work in the war, and from 1863 
had been a member of Congress. 

The new President did not announce his Cabinet appointments 
until after his inauguration on March 4, 1881, when it became evi- 
dent that he had tried to reconcile the two groups in his party as 
well as the several sections of the country. Blaine of Maine was 
named Secretary of State, Senator William Windom of Minnesota, 
a sound-money Westerner, Secretary of the Treasury, Robert T. 
Lincoln, son of the war President, was put in the War Department, 
William T. Hunt, a Louisiana lawyer who had been loyal in the 
war, was given the Navy, and Wayne McVeagh of Pennsylvania 
became Attorney-General, while Thomas L. James, postmaster of 
New York, became Postmaster-General. It was the last appointment 
which was to prove the most important for the moment. 

The “Stalwarts” of the party, notably Conkling, had been op- 
posed to the nomination of Garfield and had only reluctantly sup- 
ported him in the campaign. When, on March 23, the President 
sent in a list of nominations to the Senate, including appointments 
in New York as to which he had not consulted Conkling, the latter 
declared war. Unable to secure the rejection of the nomination of 
W. H. Robertson as Collector of the Port, a man whom Conkling 
especially disliked politically, the irate Senator resigned his seat, 
while his follower Platt simultaneously took the same step, thus win- 
ning the nickname of “Me Too,” and they asked for vindication 
against the President’s interference with local patronage by a re-elec- 
tion by the New York Legislature. To their discomfiture and the no 
little amusement of the nation, the legislature declined to re-elect 
either of them, and the President had won his first round. 

Meanwhile, the postmaster-general had been unearthing scan- 
dals of the most odoriferous sort in the letting of contracts on what 
were called “Star Routes,” that is, routes on which the mails were 
carried by rider or stage. In spite of attempted intimidation by Con- 
gress, Garfield was pressing the investigation when, while waiting 
for a train in the Washington station, he was shot by a disappointed 
office-seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, on July 2. Although the wounded 
President lingered on for two and a half months, the shot proved 
fatal in the end, and he died at his summer home at Elberon, New 
Jersey, on September 29. 
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“ ’Chet Arthur, President of the United States! Good God,” some 
one remarked, and it was in that spirit of consternation the nation 
received the long-feared news. 

It is impossible to say how much Garfield might have been able 
to accomplish had it not been for Guiteau’s bullet, which made him 
a martyr in the eyes of the people. He appears to have been to some 
extent weak and vacillating in character, and Blaine had expected 
to be the power behind the throne. One of the results of the sudden 
change in the administration was the relegation of that statesman, 
who had taken a rather jingo attitude in foreign relations, to pri- 
vate life, as in the reorganization of the Cabinet Arthur replaced 
him by F. T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. 

The sobering effect of responsibility and high office has often been 
noted in public life, but seldom have they had such unexpected in- 
fluence as upon the spoilsman politician who now became Presi- 
dent. Even as late as February, within a fortnight of his inaugura- 
tion as Vice-President, at a great public dinner in New York he had 
boasted cynically of the purchase of the vote of Indiana, as though 
it were an amusing joke. 

From the moment, however, that he became President, there was 
an extraordinary change, a change that first amazed and then an- 
gered his old political gang. He declined to remove Garfield’s ap- 
pointee Robertson at the behest of Conkling and Platt, and in his 
first message to Congress came out squarely for civil service re- 
form, as he did also for a repeal of the Bland-Allison Act, better 
treatment of the Indians, and a revision downward of the tariff. 
During his administration the Pendleton Act was passed, in 1883, 
which placed about 14,000 Federal offices in the civil service open 
to competitive examination, and empowered the Executive to ex- 
tend the list. Arthur, who promptly signed the bill, worked loyally 
with the commission which it created, and when he left the White 
House about 16,000 offices had been rescued from the spoilsmen. 

His political courage was also shown in his veto of a Chinese 
exclusion bill, because it was contrary to a treaty with China, an 
action which seriously damaged his popularity in California. The 
river and harbor bill, passed regularly by Congresses, presumably 
for the improvement of such bodies of water as might have real 
commercial importance, had become a national scandal. This “pork 
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THE OPENING OF BROOKLYN BRIDGE, MAY 14, 1883 

The celebration of the completion of the work begun in 1870 was attended by President Arthur and many distinguished visitors. Fireworks followed 

the speeches and parade. 

From a colored lithograph In the J, Clarence Davies Collection , hduseum of the City of New York. 
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barrel,” as it was called, had developed into a huge source o£ legal- 
ized graft for the strengthening of the popularity of congressmen in 
their home districts, and by 1882 amounted to nearly $19,000,000. 
In that year Arthur vetoed it on the ground of its “demoralizing 
effect,” but an angry Congress at once re-passed it over the veto. 

Although the legislature had passed what is called the Presi- 
dent’s “Snivel Service Reform” measure, it treated his demand for 
tariff revision much as it had his effort to cleanse the pork barrel. 
Duties had remained at practically the highest level attained as 
specifically emergency war measures, but the return of prosperity 
after the long depression had resulted in such an increase of im- 
ports that the annual surplus accumulating in the Treasury was 
becoming embarrassing, amounting for the year 1881-2 to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

Such recurring surpluses evidently called for a reduction in taxa- 
tion and revenue, but, as always happens, the beneficiaries of pro- 
tection were loath to let their special privileges be reduced or lapse. 
In May, 1882, Congress did authorize the appointment of a tariff 
commission, one of the many which have been supposed to study 
the question without prejudice. 

The report of this commission recommended numerous changes 
which would have resulted in a total lowering of duties by about 
25 per cent, but Washington was soon swarming with the lobbyists 
of the protected industries, and when Congress at last passed the 
Tariff Act of 1873 the report had been torn to shreds, and there 
were no marked changes, as a whole, from the high war tariff, the 
reduction in government income being secured by reductions in 
internal taxes. 

Although Arthur had made a good President, he had alienated 
the old “Stalwart” group of Republican leaders, and his earlier rec- 
ord had made him somewhat suspect to the reform element in spite 
of their approval of what he had done while in office. Dignified in 
person, he had given the nation a dignified administration, but he 
had not caught the imagination of the people, and unfortunately 
reform is never popular. There was no demand from any impor- 
tant quarter for his renomination, and as Platt announced, “Blaine’s 
turn has come.” 

There were signs that all might not be easy-going for the Repub- 
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licans in the campaign of 1884. The mid-term elections of 1882 had 
been marked by Democratic victories, including an overwhelming 
one in New York, and there was a growing feeling that the efforts 
of the greater State bosses to control national politics and conven- 
tions which had been so notable in 1880 had gone too far. 

When the Republican Convention met at Chicago the result was 
almost a foregone conclusion. Arthur received a large complimen- 
tary vote but the heavy political guns were on the side of Blaine, 
who was nominated for the Presidency on the fourth ballot, and 
John A. Logan, long the boss of Illinois, was added for the second of- 
fice. Both nominations were extremely disliked by the better elements 
in the party. Theodore Roosevelt, then a young man beginning 
public life, wrote to his new friend, Henry Cabot Lodge, that “It is 
impossible for me to say that I consider Blaine and Logan as fit 
nominees, or proper persons to fill the offices of President and Vice- 
President.” Later, when he had taken the stump for Blaine, he told 
one audience that Blaine “was nominated against the wishes of the 
most intellectual and honorable men of the great seaboard cities,” 
but that he had been honestly nominated and therefore it was nec- 
essary for the party to stand by him. 

On the other hand there were many Republicans, with less strong 
stomachs than Roosevelt and Lodge, who could not bring them- 
selves either to vote or to advise the American people to vote for 
candidates whom they considered totally unfit. 

An unexpectedly large bolt from party regularity occurred, and 
those independent Republicans who felt that the attainment of de- 
cent government was worth one Republican rebuke organized com- 
mittees and advised the Democrats that they would vote for their 
candidate if he were such as they could accept. 

That party, in its convention at Chicago, which met on July 8, 
took only two ballots to nominate Grover Cleveland, reform Gov- 
ernor of New York, in spite of Tammany opposition. Cleveland, 
who was a self-made Buffalo lawyer, had risen with clean hands 
through the political offices of sheriff of the county and Mayor of 
Buffalo to the Governorship of the State, though Roosevelt, hide- 
bound to party, referred to him only as “the Sheriff.” The nomina- 
tion was acceptable to the reform Republicans, and the fight for 
election promised to be the most hotly contested in many cam- 
paigns. 188 
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It proved to be one of the most disgraceful in our annals, the 
charges brought against both candidates being “worthy,” as The 
Nation said, “of the stairways of a tenement-house.” Private papers 
which reflected on Blaine’s private life were bought and submitted 
to Cleveland for use in the campaign. When he read them, he im- 
mediately tore them up and threw them into the fire with the re- 
mark that the other side could “have a monopoly of the dirt.” His 
followers, however, were less scrupulous, and every possible old 
calumny against Blaine was raked up and made the most of. On 
the other hand, Cleveland’s public record being found above re- 
proach, his life was searched for a smirch which might serve to de- 
prive him of votes. 

Although the war had been over nearly twenty years, the “bloody 
shirt” was still considered one of the drawing cards for the Repub- 
licans, so orators tried to prove Cleveland’s lack of patriotism be- 
cause he had not been in the army. The facts were that during the 
war his mother was a widow with four sons, and extremely poor. 
Two of the sons promptly enlisted and of the other two, Grover 
was the only one who was in a position to contribute to his mother’s 
support. The Republicans, however, found a fact which they hoped 
to be a winner. Cleveland’s private life during his maturity had been 
as blameless as his public, but it was discovered that some years earlier 
he had made a slip, and had had an illegitimate child, although he 
had made what amends he could by the subsequent support of 
both mother and son. When informed that the enemy had un- 
earthed this and was going to use it, he telegraphed to his support- 
ers “whatever you say, tell the truth,” and the truth was told. 

Both parties were trying to gain the Irish Catholic vote, which 
was important, especially in the pivotal State of New York, and as 
The Irish World was supporting Blaine it looked as though he might 
get the suffrage of this then alien-minded group, until the very 
last week of the campaign. He had just reached New York after a 
speaking tour in the West, and a dinner was tendered him at the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, at which, for some reason, the Reverend 
S. D. Burchard had been chosen to make an address. Blaine was 
tired and was paying little or no attention to what the clergyman 
was saying. He thus did not notice when the reverend gentleman, 
engaged in a sphere in which he obviously did not belong, de- 
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“ROM, ROMANISM AND REBELLION.” 

Religion, Without Regard to Sect, Rises 
in Indignation. 


PROTESTANTS, HEBREWS AND CATHOLICS. 


Sharp Denunciation of the Blaine Eccle- 
siastical Ovation. 


The HmtP has received numerous communion- 
lions denouncing as Indecorous sad Injudicious 
Iks remarks made by Bcv. Dr. Bur© bard at the 
Blaine sccleslastical reception on Wednesday. 


dared that “we are Republicans, and don’t propose to leave our 
party and identify ourselves with the party whose antecedents 
have been Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 

The alliterative political 
catastrophe ran over the na- 
tion like fire. Blaine was 
ruined. The election was so 
close that for several days 
after it the result was in 
doubt, and depended on the 
electoral vote of New York, 
where it was finally conceded 
that Cleveland had won by 
the narrow margin of 1149 
votes in a total of almost 
1,200,000. Considering the 
number of votes always 
bought on both sides in an 
election, which would cer- 
tainly have amounted to 
many times 1100 in a State 
like New York, it may be 
impossible always in so close 
a contest to say which side 
had been “honestly” elected, 
but it seems certain that the 
Reverend Mr. Burchard’s in- 
ept sally into politics turned 
enough votes from Blaine to 
dash the last hope of that 
candidate for the highest of- 
fice in the land. 

For the nation there can be 
no doubt of the benefit of 
having had the Republican 

rule of nearly a quarter of a 
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THE NATION AT DEAD CENTRE 


such a form of government as ours or England’s it is highly advan- 
tageous to have two strong and virile parties, whichever one’s own 
views may induce one to adhere to. It is almost equally bad for an 
opposition to wander too long in the wilderness without being 
sobered by the responsibility of office as it is for the party in power 
to remain there so long as to become corrupt and irresponsible 
through an overweening sense of its ability to retain control of of- 
fice whatever it may do. 

Unfortunately, although the Democrats had at last, for the first 
time since Buchanan, elected a President, they had done so under 
circumstances which would make his success almost impossible. 
Cleveland’s election had been brought about only by the aid given 
by the discontented Republicans known as “Mugwumps” — a term 
now applied to any independent voter — but they, having rebuked 
their own party for the nomination of Blaine, could not be counted 
permanently in the Democratic camp. Moreover, though the Inde- 
pendents had decided the election, they were made up of many re- 
formers and extremists, who would only be satisfied with much 
more than any practical statesman would be able to accomplish. 
Both parties, also, were still split on the question of sound money, 
a majority of the Democrats being against it. In the civil service, 
Presidents from Arthur on felt the need and duty of reform, but in 
this they were all, of either party, to have the professional politicians 
against them, most of the public lukewarm or opposed, and only a 
small group of the better element appreciative. 

Cleveland at once encountered this condition. The Democrats had 
been out of office for twenty-four years. They were hungry for 
spoils. Practically all public offices were held by Republicans, and 
only 12 per cent were protected by the civil service. The resultant 
pressure on the President was colossal. For months the killing busi- 
ness of filling minor positions, “the d d everlasting clatter for 

office,” as Cleveland expressed it in a desperate personal letter to a 
friend, kept up. This disgraceful waste of the time and strength of 
our Presidents will continue until, as in England, we get all our 
postmasterships, custom-house positions, and innumerable other 
minor appointments which it is absurd to have depend on the party 
in power, out of politics, and on a permanent basis of non-partisan 
efficiency. 
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Cleveland did his best, but satisfied no one. When, after the most 
careful examination, and in the face of the threat that it would lose 
him 10,000 votes, he reappointed the Republican postmaster in New 
York City, a howl went up from the politicians and political work- 
ers.” They would not be satisfied with less than all the possible 
offices open to them, 88 per cent of the whole. On the other hand, 
the Mugwumps and reformers, men like Carl Schurz and Elliot F. 
Shepherd, were disgruntled at any signs of political appointment, 
and strong Republicans like Roosevelt, who understood the ex- 
igencies of the case well enough, emitted howls of glee whenever 
the President made an appointment that could be made to appear 
an abandonment of the reform principle. 

One of the most interesting threads running through our his- 
tory, though it has never received any special consideration other 
than episodic, is that of the conflict between the Executive and 
legislative powers, to which we have several times referred. Except 
for occasional dramatic episodes, like Wilson’s contest with the Sen- 
ate over the ratification of the Peace Treaty, it is assumed that the 
various departments work more or less in harmony. In fact, espe- 
cially between legislature and Executive, there has been a constant 
struggle for power, chiefly due to the desire on the part of the Sen- 
ate or Congress as a whole to encroach on the prerogatives of the 
President. We saw this as one of the crucial moments in the ad- 
ministration of Andrew Johnson, and it was due to Cleveland that 
in one point the balance was restored. 

In his Cabinet, which included Thomas F. Bayard as Secretary 
of State, William C. Whitney in the Navy, and Daniel Manning in 
the Treasury, the President had decided to number two Southern- 
ers, L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi as Secretary of the Interior and 
Augustus H. Garland of Arkansas as Attorney-General. The South- 
ern appointments aroused much resentment among the Republi- 
cans, both in the press and Senate, but were confirmed. In July, 
however, a few months after his inauguration, Cleveland suspended 
a Federal district attorney in Alabama and appointed another in his 
stead. When the Senate met in December, it demanded that the 
attorney-general submit to it all the papers in the case, and passed 
a vote of censure on him when, on the President’s advice, he de- 
clined to do so. 
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The Senate pointed to the Tenure-of -Office Act, which it had 
passed to entrap President Johnson and to enlarge its own power, 
but Cleveland was obdurate, and it was clear that in cases in which 
an official did not come under the civil service the executive head 
of the government could not be held accountable for his running 
of the governmental machinery if he lost all control of his subordi- 
nates. In this case the President was supported by the public and 
finally, in 1887, the Senate repealed the law which had violated the 
spirit of the Constitution, thus closing the last chapter in Johnson’s 
impeachment case. 

One of the great dangers in a democracy is the influence exerted 
upon legislators by what have come to be known as “pressure 
groups,” and the purchase of the votes of such groups by passing 
legislation especially designed to win their favor. One of the most 
powerful of these groups for the past two generations has been that 
of the veterans of our several wars, who have been responsible for 
the huge scandals of our pension disbursements, which to a con- 
siderable extent have come to be nothing but a dole given to a fa- 
vored class. The topic will be referred to again in our final chapter, 
but finds its place here because Cleveland was the first President 
who attempted to grapple with the growing evil, and thus added to 
his list of enemies the influential Grand Army of the Republic. 

Since the Civil War both political parties had bid for “the soldier 
vote” by favoring pensions in their platforms, and in the first two 
years of Cleveland’s administration 56,875 names had been added 
to the pension roll as against 41,467 in the last two years of Arthur’s 
term, bringing the total by the end of 1887 to over 406,000, includ- 
ing 33,000 Mexican War survivors or their widows whom Cleveland 
had added. The President had no wish to deprive any ex-soldier or 
his dependents of a pension if his case merited one, but the amount 
of fraud and graft which had grown up about the system had al- 
ready become staggering. An impetus to these had been given by 
the passage in 1879 of the Arrears-of-Pension Act, one of those 
measures which are always enacted in response to pressure as post- 
war years pass to extend the field of government bounty. 

Under this Act, a pensioner could claim not only his pension for 
disability but also back pay from the time to which the disability 
could be traced. The number of claims presented monthly rose six- 
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fold immediately after the passage of the Act, and a class of pension 
lawyers grew up who made their living by seeking out persons with 
real or fraudulent claims, and getting the pensions awarded for a 
share in the back pensions. In many cases Congress took the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the Pension Bureau by passing special bills 
awarding the pensions to individuals, more than 2000 such bills 
being sent to Cleveland for his signature. On investigation a great 
proportion of the claims were shown to be wholly fraudulent, and 
the President vetoed as many of these as he had time to examine. 

In 1887, Congress, under pressure, again attempted to widen the 
circle of those who could share in the plunder by passing the De- 
pendent Pension Bill, under which any one who had served three 
months in the war (finished twenty-two years before) could de- 
mand Iff 12 a month if he were disabled and dependent on himself 
for support even though he had never received any injury from his 
brief war service. In other words, if a man got drunk, fell off a 
wagon and disabled himself, he could claim $12 a month for life 
from the United States because, somewhere from twenty-two to 
twenty-six years before he had served for three months in the army 
or navy. This bill also Cleveland vetoed. 

Any honest and loyal citizen, whether ex-service man or not, 
should have seen that such a veto was wholly justified, as were those 
of all the vetoed private bills, none of which were negatived by the 
President without an exposition of their fraudulent character. Al- 
though the Grand Army of the Republic formally upheld him, the 
resentment against him among the members of that body was so 
strong that he had to withdraw his acceptance of the invitation to 
appear at their meeting in September on account not only of threats 
of personal violence against him, which he did not fear, but of clear 
evidence that the office of President would be subjected to great in- 
dignity if he attended. 

The feeling of the veterans, which had reached the “100 per cent” 
stage of post-war emotion, had been further stirred by a gracious 
act which the President had endeavored to perform toward the 
South, although himself, of course, a Northerner. The war had been 
over for nearly a generation. The South was reinstated, and Cleve- 
land thought it time that old resentments should be buried. In the 
attic of the War Department were a lot of Confederate regimental 
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flags, and the President made the suggestion that these be restored 
to the States of the South. Although this was done with the approval 
of the entire country under Roosevelt in 1905, the time was not yet 
ripe for such action, and Cleveland was so bitterly assailed on all 
sides, especially by the Republican politicians and the Grand Army 
posts, that he had to withdraw the order. Honest as was his atti- 
tude on pensions and kindly as was his intention in the flags epi- 
sode, both won him the hostility 
of a considerable section of the 
voters. 

Another act won him enemies 
in other quarters. The public 
land and its usurpation had be- 
come no less a scandal than pen- 
sions, and Cleveland was the first 
President to be greatly interested 
in conservation. During his term 
he rescued 80,000,000 acres which 
had been occupied illegally, but 
this gained him the hostility of 
the railroads, cattle kings, and 
innumerable lesser fry who had 
been profiting at the expense of 

FROM THE TIMES DISPATCH, RICH- 
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The railroads, and with them a Courtesy of the Confederate Museum, Richmond. 
number of the big business inter- 
ests affiliated with them in one way and another, were further out- 
raged by the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act on February 
4, 1887, one of the most important measures of Cleveland’s first 
term, though it was not generally effective in practice until consid- 
erably later. It was, however, a landmark in the relations of busi- 
ness to government and in our ways of thought. 

We have already noted the facility, as in the case of the Standard 
Oil Company, with which powerful and unscrupulous men could 
build up their own larger enterprises at the expense of the small 
and weak by secret agreements with the roads by which they got 
rebates, lower rates, and other favors. We have also noted the fight 
on the roads made by the Western legislatures in the interests of the 
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farmers and other shippers. Many of the State laws which were 
aimed at curbing the abuses had been fought by the railroads 
through the courts, as well as by less legitimate means, but in 1876 
one of the cases, which had been appealed to the Supreme Court, 
that of Munn vs. Illinois, had brought an epoch-making decision 
from that tribunal. 

This decision affirmed that “property does become clothed with 
a public interest when used in a manner to make it of public con- 
sequence, and affect the community at large. When, therefore, one 
devotes his property to a use in which the public has an interest, he, 
in effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must sub- 
mit to be controlled by the public for the common good.” 

Other decisions had followed, and finally, under Cleveland, the 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed which, among other things, 
prohibited special rates, rebates, and other unfair practices, such 
as discrimination between persons or places. It also made pooling 
illegal, required that schedules of rates must be made public, and 
instituted a commission t<? hear complaints, supervise the interstate 
roads, and assist in bringing suits against offending companies. 

Although the Democratic Party was for cheap money and free 
silver, the President was sound on both points and continued 
throughout his term to urge upon Congress the repeal of the Bland- 
Allison Act which had forced the government to buy, before Cleve- 
land was to leave office, a total of about $311,000,000 of silver from 
the silver mine owners, and to coin this huge sum into steadily de- 
preciating silver dollars. These were worth only about seventy-five 
cents in 1888, were useless in foreign exchange, and disliked by the 
people. Cleveland clearly recognized that it would be only a question 
of time when this steady adulteration of our currency system at the 
minimum rate of $24,000,000 a year would seriously damage the 
national credit, cause the disappearance of hoarded gold, and 
threaten the very solvency of the government, but he could secure 
no action by Congress. 

Nor was he any more successful with the tariff. Like his recent 
predecessors, he was faced with an annually mounting surplus of 
revenue over expenses, due to the prosperity of the country and the 
excessive duties collected under the war tariff. Such surpluses as 
$103,000,000 in 1887 and $119,000,000 in 1888 could not be retained 
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in the Treasury without curtailing seriously the amount o£ money 
in circulation. Nor could they be used to purchase the moderate 
amount of government bonds outstanding, both because there was 
a question as to the legality of such action and also because, as 
such bonds formed the basis of the national bank currency, the debt 
could not be retired without heavily curtailing the circulating 
medium. On the other hand, if the surpluses could neither be re- 
tained nor used to pay off our debt, they were a constant temptation 
to Congress to resort to all sorts of extravagant measures of expen- 
diture. 

Cleveland studied the problem from the other standpoint, that 
of reducing the unnecessary revenue and lightening the burden of 
taxation. The more he did so, the more he became convinced of the 
impolicy, from the point of view of the welfare of all citizens, of 
continuing to raise prices by protecting certain manufacturers, em- 
ploying only about 15 per cent of the total number of persons en- 
gaged in industry. On December 6, 1887, he devoted, for the first 
time in our history, the whole of the annual message to one problem, 
the tariff. In his last message, 1888, he returned to it again, as he 
did to his other plans of reform, and complained of “the many mil- 
lions more to be added to the cost of living of our people” under 
the tariff, and “to be taken from our consumers, which unreason- 
ably swell the profits of a small but powerful minority,” which “is 
not equality before the law.” 

Though a tariff revision bill was passed by the House at the very 
end of Cleveland’s term it was blocked by Senator Nelson W. Al- 
drich and others in the Republican Senate, and the President was 
able to accomplish nothing more than focussing public attention 
upon the question. From then on, it was to become one of the lead- 
ing political issues. 

In some of the phrases of Cleveland’s last message we begin to 
feel that we are entering upon the arena of the political struggles 
of the new age. The Civil War had cut a wide swath between the 
ante-bellum and post-bellum America, and now that struggle was 
fast fading into history. We glimpse the new period ahead when the 
President declared to Congress that “Communism is a hateful thing 
and a menace to peace and organized government; but the com- 
munism of combined wealth and capital, the outgrowth of over- 
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weening cupidity and selfishness, which insidiously undermines the 
justice and integrity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than 
the communism of oppressed poverty and toil, which, exasperated by 
injustice and discontent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel of 
rule. He mocks the people who proposes that the government shall 
protect the rich and that they in turn will care for the laboring 
poor. Any intermediary between the people and their government 
or the least delegation of the care and protection the government 
owes to the humblest citizen in the land makes the boast of free 
institutions a glittering delusion and the pretended boon of Amer- 
ican citizenship a shameless imposition.” 

The nation had passed across the dead centre, and was beginning 
to gain momentum in the direction of new and vital issues. 



CHAPTER VII 


WE ENTER THE NEW ERA 

T he mounting surplus, the temptation to legislative ex- 
travagance, the excess taxation, the need for reform, had all 
properly weighed heavily on Cleveland’s mind. Whatever 
else he may not have accomplished, he had created at last 
a clear-cut issue for the two parties in the campaign of 1888 — the 
first real issue since slavery in i860. 

Had not Blaine, who was spending the year in Europe, absolutely 
declined to have himself nominated by the Republicans, he would 
unquestionably have again been their candidate. At St. Louis, where 
the Democratic Convention met on June 5, Cleveland had been 
unanimously renominated, with Senator A. G. Thurman of Ohio as 
his running-mate, Vice-President Hendricks having died in office. 
When the Republicans met at Chicago on the 19th, nineteen candi- 
dates were balloted for, and it was only after three days that the 
choice fell on General Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, a grandson of 
old “Tippecanoe,” with Levi P. Morton of New York for Vice- 
President. 

The issue of the tariff was squarely met by both parties in their 
platforms, though in the campaign the Republicans unfairly mis- 
represented the Democratic position and Cleveland’s own views. 
He believed that “unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,” that the 
surplus obviously called for the reduction of taxes, and that for the 
benefit of the farmers and other elements in the nation who suffered 
from the high costs resultant from excessive duties, there should be 
downward revision of the worst schedules in the old war-time tariff. 
Cleveland made it clear that he in no wise advocated free trade, but 
the Republicans raised the cry that he did, and that he would ruin 
the country. On the other hand, they declared in their platform 
that “we are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of 
protection,” and protested against “its destruction.” 

Rather illogically the Republicans also declared their “opposition 
to all combinations of capital ... to control arbitrarily the condi- 
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tion of trade among our citizens,” and claimed to favor legislation 
to “prevent the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by 
undue charges on their supplies.” The mixture of opinion between 
the two parties is interestingly indicated by the Republicans’ coming 
out against “trusts,” and also in the plank on money, in which they 
demanded the use of silver and denounced Cleveland for his stand 
in favor of the gold basis! 

The tar iff, however, for the first time in our history, overshadowed 
all else in the campaign, and enabled the Republicans to raise a huge 
corruption fund. The manufacturers who had been growing rich by. 
the excessive duties were “put under the fire to have the fat fried out 
of them,” as a Pennsylvania politician phrased it. John Wanamaker, 
for the Republican National Committee, in a circular letter to the 
manufacturing interests, put it more elegantly but with no less di- 
rectness, asking them what they would pay “to be insured” against a 
lower tariff? Their responses were all he could have desired, in all 
the manufacturing States. 

There were the usual tricks and misrepresentations in the cam- 
paign, and Cleveland lost some votes by an incident which cost the 
far from astute British Minister at Washington his post. A Republi- 
can in California, who pretended to be an Englishman naturalized 
as an American, wrote to the Minister, Sackville-W est, asking which 
Presidential candidate would probably be most friendly to England 
if elected. The minister, with incredible stupidity, forgetting that a 
diplomat has no right to meddle in the domestic affairs of a country 
to which he is accredited, advocated Cleveland to his correspondent. 
The Republicans published the letter broadcast, and tried to prove 
that Cleveland truckled to England and was attempting to commit 
us to free trade for the benefit of that country and not ourselves. The 
unhappy minister was at once handed his passports, but it was too 
late to undo the damage. On the whole, however, the campaign was 
much cleaner than the preceding one, and no personal scandals 
were raked up. 

The result of the election was a victory for Harrison who received 
233 electoral votes to Cleveland’s 168, although the latter received a 
plurality of apparently about 100,000 over his rival in the popular 
vote. It was the tariff question, and the large electoral votes of the 
manufacturing States which had defeated him. His friends had 
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warned him not to send in his tariff message but to wait re-election 
and then act, but this suggestion he had thrust aside as dishonest. He 
felt, he said, that this would not be fair to the country, and that the 
people should know before they elected him just where he stood. 

The people had voted for him, but in the wrong States, and, as has 
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several times happened, in our peculiar system, we were again to 
have a President elected by a minority of the voters. As a Republican 
House was returned to Congress, the majority for Cleveland may be 
considered as a personal triumph. It is a fact worth pondering by 
politicians that an electorate will insist upon a weak man following 
them, but they admire a strong man, and if a man is strong enough 
they may follow him. Perhaps so many Congressmen follow, in fear 
for their seats, because they realize they are not strong enough to 
lead. In this they are usually right. 
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Harrison had slight claim to national distinction when he entered 
the White House, and gained none afterward. A creditable career 
in the war, always valuable for a Republican candidate, one term in 
the Senate, and an unblemished personal record as an able lawyer 
in a small city, an ability to charm audiences by his oratory and an 
unfortunate frigidity of manner in personal intercourse, were the 
most notable attributes of the new President. He failed to understand 
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the new currents in the life of his day, had no quality of leadership, 
and the entire story of his term can be made up of the activities of 
members of his Cabinet and of Congress without mention of his 
own. For the first time in more than a dozen years the President 
and both Houses of Congress were of the same party, and the way 
seemed open for the enactment of important legislation if the party 
so willed. Unfortunately about all the party wanted was to distribute 
money and favors. The administration was to prove utterly reckless, 
and was to pay the penalty. 
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Harrison chose an undistinguished Cabinet, with the exception of 
his Secretary of State, Blaine, whom he did not want but who could 
not be ignored. Blaine had made Harrison President by refusing to 
run himself, and the next highest post in the administration ob- 
viously belonged to him. John Wanamaker, who had been so useful 
in “frying the fat” in the campaign, was made Postmaster-General, 
and a leading business lawyer of New York, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
went to the Navy Department. 

The party had been elected on the tariff issue, but the situation 
was not simple, and the tariff bill to be passed had to depend on 
other elements as well as on the eastern manufacturers. Although 
Harrison was inaugurated in March, 1889, it was not until the next 
year that important measures began to be put through with the help 
of the new Republican House. 

In that, there were two men, Thomas B. Reed of Maine, and Wil- 
liam McKinley of Ohio, who like Blaine were much more important 
than the President, whose very lack of achievement, and thus of 
enemies, had made him a compromise candidate. 

One of the dangers of “government by the people” is that of sub- 
stituting endless talk for action. The lower House of Congress had 
become a body in which a few resolute obstructionists could hold up 
the public business indefinitely. Although when the Republicans had 
been in a minority, Reed had declared himself in favor of such 
possibility of obstructionist tactics, when he was elected Speaker of 
the House which assembled in December, 1889, he had made up his 
mind to end them by introducing new rules. 

One of the most important innovations made by him early in -1890 
was the counting of the members actually in the room, instead of 
merely those responding to the roll-call, to determine whether a 
quorum were present. Another was that the Chair might decline to 
entertain motions which it considered offered solely for the purpose 
of delaying business. These and other new rules, which gave him his 
title of “Czar,” while unquestionably strengthening the power of the 
majority in the House, were really called for in the interests of the 
public business. When the Democrats later secured a majority in the 
House they continued to enforce the “Reed Rules.” At the time of 
their introduction, however, the rules met with a storm of opposi- 
tion, and although they greatly assisted the Republicans to pass their 
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legislation in the next two years, they also were a factor in the turn- 
ing out of the party in the mid-term elections. 

For some years the situation in the South had been considered a 
sore grievance by the Republicans. Legally the negro had the vote, 
but the Southern white, determined at all costs to keep a white gov- 
ernment in power, had, in one way and another, practically nullified 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. The problem, as we 
have said, was racial, but the negro vote was Republican, and it is 
hardly open to question that such staunch Republicans as Henry 
Cabot Lodge would have seen less iniquity in the Southerners’ re- 
fusal to live under negro governments had the negro vote been as 
largely Democratic as it was Republican! 

It may have been unjust to deprive the negro of his vote, though 
that is open to question considering the history of the amendments, 
but when Lodge demanded “protection” for the negro in his rights 
he well knew that it could only be gained at the expense of depriv- 
ing the white American of his “rights,” which would have disap- 
peared promptly on a return to the negro-carpet-bag domination 
system. The population figures according to the latest available sta- 
tistics at that time were those of the Census of 1880 which showed 
the comparisons noted below for some of the Southern States. 

Whites Blacks 


South Carolina 391,000 604,332 

Georgia 198,328 243,266 

Alabama 662,185 600,103 

Mississippi 479,398 650,291 

Louisiana 454,954 483,665 


If the Republican Party could force the South to count negro votes 
the advantage to the party and the disaster to the South were both 
clear as noonday. 

Under the new Reed Rules, a bill passed the House by the narrow 
partisan vote of 155 to 149 designed to prevent interference with the 
“right” of the negro to vote. This would have had the happy result 
of returning many more Republican members to Congress, and the 
less happy one of throwing the South back into a condition of politi- 
cal barbarism. There were no Reed Rules in the Senate, and senators 
could talk and obstruct in relays as long as lungs and the dictionary 
held out. A minority in the Senate refused to look kindly on a Re- 
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publican tariff bill as long as the Republicans threatened to set up a 
carpet-bag regime in the South again with the aid of Federal super- 
visors, and this was the first obstacle that McKinley met in the effort 
to redeem his party’s campaign pledges and to reimburse the manu- 
facturers for the tortures to which they had been put when the “fat” 
was fried out of them. 

A disadvantage of the protectionist system is that if certain manu- 
facturers are to be awarded pickings by government favoritism, 
other interests will also want their share at the public trough. Some 
of these others were the silver mine owners. If they voted the Re- 
publican ticket and Eastern manufacturers got high tariffs, which the 
mine owners cared nothing about, the latter considered it only rea- 
sonable. that if they voted for tariffs they should get in exchange 
something they did care about. 

Their ranks had gained much in Congressional influence owing to 
the fact that four new States, — Montana, Washington, and the two 
Dakotas, — had just been admitted to the Union. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, William Windom of Minnesota, was a silverite, President 
Harrison was favorable to bi-metallism, and the Westerners thought 
the time had come to insist on the free and unlimited coinage of that 
metal. Largely because Cleveland had been for gold, the Republicans 
had come out for silver, and on July 14, 1890, Congress passed the bill 
known as the Sherman Act, as it was fathered by the former Treas- 
ury head, John Sherman. 

The Act provided for the purchase by the government of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month, to be deposited against Treasury notes 
which were to be legal tender for all payments, including those of 
duties at the Customs Houses. The Act also committed the United 
States to the impossible and highly dangerous task of maintaining 
the two metals on a parity with one another. In view of the cam- 
paign of 1896 it is interesting to note that not a single Democrat 
voted for the fatal bill and not a single Republican against it. 

The 54,000,000 ounces of silver which Congress thus ordered the 
Treasury to buy annually was practically the entire output at that 
time of the American mines. There was no more reason why the 
Government should be required by law to buy the entire output of 
the silver miners than the entire wheat output of the farmers, and 
many Eastern Republicans must have had some realization of the 
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danger entailed to our whole currency and financial system. How- 
ever, as one of the Massachusetts Republican Representatives said: 
“all there is in this silver bill is pure politics.” 

The politics were based on the tariff. The Eastern manufacturers 
had not paid “insurance” for nothing, and they were determined to 
get something for it at any cost. For most of them it was a matter of 

dollars and cents, as free 
silver was for the mine 
owners, but for the chair- 
man of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the 
House (who was also a 
free-silverite), William 
McKinley, it was a tenet of 
faith. He believed as firmly 
that protection was for the 
good of the whole people 
as some agitators believed 
in free silver for the same 
assumed reason. 

As early as May, 1890, 
the Tariff Bill which had 
emerged from his commit- 
tee, and which embodied 
the most radical extension 
of the protective system yet 
offered, was passed by the 
House on a strictly party 
vote. In the Senate, however, it encountered opposition. Two bar- 
gains had to be made to get it through, and in order to do so the 
tariff senators agreed to buy the votes of Southern senators by 
abandoning any effort to enforce the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and of the Western senators by passing the silver pur- 
chase Act. The “rights” of the negro, of which so much had been 
heard, suddenly became transformed into higher duties on woollens 
and hemp, and if, as McKinley said, “cheap merchandise means 
cheap men,” we were saved at the added price of buying 54,000,000 
ounces of silver a year to debase the currency and bring on a panic. 
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The problem of the surplus was not long to remain. The same 
Congress which passed the tariff also passed the Dependent Pension 
Bill, vetoed by Cleveland, under which applications for pensions at 
once multiplied tenfold, and Harrison watched the annual pay- 
ments to the combined forces of worthy veterans and political crooks 
rise from $81,000,000 to $135,000,000. “Rivers and Harbors” fared 
royally in the “pork barrel,” and the reckless Session won its nick- 
name of the “billion-dollar Congress.” 

On the other hand, in spite of his appointment of Roosevelt as 
Civil Service Commissioner, Harrison, with the exception of McKin- 
ley, was the most reactionary President who has held office since re- 
form was inaugurated under Arthur. Even such hide-bound parti- 
sans as Lodge had to complain publicly of the abuse of the spoils 
system, and Roosevelt wrote that Boss Platt seemed “to have a ring 
in the President’s nose,” as he never gave the Civil Service Com- 
mission “one ounce of real backing.” 

The recklessness that the administration had shown brought about 
a revulsion in public sentiment, and in the mid-term election of 1890 
the Republicans were disastrously defeated in a veritable landslide. 
Although the party managed to hold on in the Senate, only one- 
third of the members of which are elected every two years, the over- 
turn in the House effectually stopped further extreme Republican 
legislation. 

Outside of Congress, the leading figure of the administration was 
Blaine. Even in Congress, though occupying the office of Secretary 
of State, he did not hesitate to wield influence as though he were still 
in the Senate. In the Department of State he was intensely interested 
in fostering relations with the countries, too often neglected by us, 
of South America; and when the Tariff Bill was being considered he 
urged with all his strength that provision be made for a system of 
reciprocity. Against much opposition he won his point, in an amend- 
ment to the bill, and as a result negotiated treaties with a dozen West 
Indian and South American countries, which he hoped would win 
us a far larger part of the trade to the South in which, considering 
our geographical and economic position, we then shared only to a 
nominal amount. 

Blaine’s conduct of his office was spirited, and he was perhaps 
more genuinely interested in foreign policy than any other Secretary 
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of State between Seward and John Hay, but there is little of lasting 
importance to record. A settlement with Germany of a dispute over 
Samoa was chiefly interesting as indicating a willingness on our part 
to consider it our right to intervene in the affairs of a far distant land 
quite outside the sphere of all our activities hitherto. An effort to 
settle the troublesome question of the seal fisheries in the Behring 
Sea was determined against us but had an importance as being the 
second warm dispute which we settled amicably with England. An- 
other hot controversy, with Chili in 1891, which threatened what 
might have been the only war in our history with a South American 
nation, was also adjusted peacefully. 

Of more significance than these, because of the prominence which 
it again gave to one of the weak and dangerous features of our con- 
stitution, was the difficulty which arose with Italy in the same year. 
It may be recalled that in 1840 the possibility of the execution of the 
English subject, McCleod, had brought about the threat of war from 
Lord P alm erston if the Federal government could not control the 
State of New York. Now a similar case arose. 

For some time there had been much violence and a number of 
murders in New Orleans, due, it was suspected, to the operations of 
the Mafia, an Italian secret society, and many of the victims had been 
Italians. The Chief of Police, David C. Hennessy, had done his best 
to track the murderers, when he was himself murdered. Eleven per- 
sons, three of them Italian subjects, and the rest naturalized, were 
indicted for the crime but appeared to be likely to be acquitted on 
account of the fear of the jury that vengeance would be wreaked 
on them if a verdict of guilty were found. A mob of several thou- 
sand persons then stormed the jail, and lynched the eleven sus- 
pects. 

The United States Had a treaty with Italy guaranteeing Italian 
citizens in our country “constant protection and security,” but the 
Federal government had no control over the Louisiana government. 
Italy adopted a high tone, demanding the immediate punishment 
of the offenders. This, of course, no government could guarantee 
until they had been proved guilty, and fortunately, although diplo- 
matic relations were broken for about a year by the mutual recall of 
ministers, Italy had placed herself in a weak position by d emanding 
too much. 
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Eventually, the Federal Government settled the matter by the pay- 
ment of 125,000 francs to the families of the three murdered Italians. 
In spite of the fact that Governor Nicholls of Louisiana showed 
himself more accommodating than Governor Seward of New York 
had in the preceding incident, the weakness of our theory of divided 
sovereignty had again appeared. 

On June 4, 1892, four days before the Republican Convention was 
to meet to nominate a candidate for the Presidential campaign, 
Blaine suddenly resigned office. But before we continue the political 
narrative, we must glance at what had been happening in other parts 
of the national life. 

America in the late *8o’s and early ’90’s seems almost incredibly 
different in thought, surroundings, and ways of life from the Amer- 
ica of our own day. It is true that the age of steam and machinery 
had wrought great changes, some of which we have already noted, 
in the social and economic life of the people. Those changes, how- 
ever, had been slight compared with such as were to come within 
another few decades. Labor-saving machinery had done away with 
much drudgery and had increased leisure and productivity — the cable, 
telegraph, and improved printing-presses had brought the modern 
newspaper into existence; factory production, replacing home crafts, 
had forced a rapid urbanization of the population; and such a list of 
changes could be long extended. 

Yet with all of them, life for most people had not altered greatly, 
and their list of wants had not been much extended. They travelled 
more rapidly and often, read more widely, and had more conveni- 
ences, such as gas lights and friction matches, than their fathers had 
had in their early days, but there had been no great revolution in 
our life and its ways. Except for the very poor in the very largest in- 
dustrial centres, a home still meant for almost every American a 
house of his own in which the family lived its own life in privacy. 
The “apartment” was scarcely known. 

Family activities and friendships were largely confined to the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the home. In the cities, there were no sub- 
ways, few electric cars, and for the most part busses and horsecars 
jogged along at about four miles an hour. There was not an auto- 
mobile in use in the country, and even the “safety” bicycle was not 
invented until 1884, and pneumatic tires somewhat later. Every one, 
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in city and country, relied upon a horse and carriage, if he had a 
conveyance of his own. There was not a mile of concrete road in 
the whole United States, and most of the roads were of dirt, and bad. 
The household of the farmer was isolated to an extent it is almost 
impossible to conceive today. 

Although the telephone had become practical it was not in wide 
use and was to be found in few city homes even of the well-to-do, 
and scarcely at all in the country. Not even all the offices of New 
York Stock Exchange firms found it necessary to have one in the 
early ’8o’s. The radio, of course, was utterly unknown, and even the 
phonograph was put on the market, in very crude form, only in 
1886. Two years later came the invention of a portable camera. In 
looking back, one is forcibly struck with the simplicity of life and 
its lack of “apparatus.” The typewriter was coming into use, but 
when Cleveland first became President he did not feel the need of 
employing even a single stenographer and there was but one tele- 
phone for all the White House business, which he would answer 
himself when the clerks had gone for the day. 

The skyscraper had scarcely appeared, and although some experi- 
ments were made with steel-frame buildings, notably by Louis Sulli- 
van, John W. Root, and Daniel Burnham in Chicago, it was not 
until past this period, in 1902, that the twenty-story Flatiron Build- 
ing in New York marked the real beginning of a general architec- 
tural transformation, with its accompaniment of soaring prices for 
city real estate. Although much good and competent work was being 
done in the arts, chiefly by the men who were noted as beginning 
their careers in the preceding decade, the one original and virile con- 
tribution which the nation made was in the skyscraper, now being 
experimented with, and it is notable that it was one in which fem- 
inine influence was wholly lacking. 

The rest of the arts were still very strongly under that influence 
as exerted by the woman of the day. Nudity in painting or sculpture 
was still looked at askance as “not nice,” and the most realistic, and 
in some ways the best, literary craftsman of the period, W. D. 
Howells, carefully skirted away from anything more realistic in 
life than could be considered proper reading for a girl in her ’teens. 
Public taste was sentimental and romantic, and in the ’90’s such 
books as Doctor Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, Booth Ta rkin gton’s 
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The Gentleman from Indiana , and James Lane Allen’s Choir In- 
visible enjoyed a great vogue. 

The period, however, was not without its literary effort to get 
beneath the parlor aspects of American life, which contained plenty 
of elements not quite suited for discussion in that room. Henry 
Adams in Democracy had laid bare the shoddiness of the national 
government and politics, 
and novels began to deal 
with “problems,” while 
such men as Henry Dem- 
arest Lloyd were fore- 
runners of the “muck 
rakers” of the years im- 
mediately after 1900. 

Underlying the surface 
of our life there was 
deep and justified dis- 
content which we shall 
discuss presently, and 
America was maturing. 

In 1890 the frontier was 
officially declared at an 
end, and although this 
did not mean that there 
was no more free or un- 
occupied land, it did 
mean that the old dream 
of being able to grow 
up with a “new country” from the start by the simple process of 
moving to a frontier had passed. Discontented Americans, to a far 
greater extent than ever before, would henceforth have to face their 
problems instead of dodging them by going off into the “great open 
spaces.” Expansion, if there were to be any more, would have to take 
place outside the well-defined boundaries of the United States. 

After the set-back of the Civil War, what may be called generally 
the woman’s movement had taken on renewed vigor, and under 
such leaders as Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Doctor Anna Howard Shaw, and others, made rapid progress. In the 
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two decades after 1870 the number of women over sixteen employed 
in factories, shops, and offices multiplied threefold to nearly 1,200,- 
000. The number going into such professions as the church ministry, 
dentistry, medicine, and the law rose surprisingly and by 1890 women 
furnished nearly three quarters of the school teachers in the nation. 
Indeed, their activities spread in every direction. For some years they 
had been increasingly granted suffrage in local elections for certain 
purposes but in 1890 Wyoming was admitted as a State with full 
and equal voting powers for women, and the same year saw the 
founding of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Three years 
later the Anti-Saloon League began its work, largely as a result of 
the earlier Women’s Christian Temperance Union founded in 1874 
under the lead of Frances E. Willard. By 1893 eight States had adopted 
absolute prohibition, and twelve were partly dry under local option 
legislation. 

One of the great changes in the short period was in the character 
of the addition to our population by immigration. Until 1880 almost 
all our immigrants had come from northern and western Europe, 
and although they had affected our national life and formed large 
racial groups, notably the Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians, they 
had been assimilated to the population at large with comparative 
ease as contrasted with those now about to arrive. Until 1870 those 
coming from eastern and southern Europe, — Italy, Russia, Hungary, 
and other States, — had been negligible. Between 1870 and 1880 the 
proportion rose to over seven per cent of the total and in the suceed- 
ing decades it became approximately eighteen per cent, fifty-two per 
cent, and seventy-one per cent, falling off somewhat again after 
1910. Although in part this sudden change in the character of our 
population, which had received in four decades over 9,000,000 im- 
migrants of racial stocks not allied to our own, was due to condi- 
tions in the countries from which they came, it was more largely 
the result of the demand for cheap labor in America. 

This point brings us to a consideration of the economic conditions 
prevailing during the final decade of the last century, which had 
such resounding effects on politics. 

Let us try to plot out in simple diagrammatic outline the chief 
groups and forces which were to come into conflict. 

Most strikingly in the public eye were the great Titans of the new 
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business era, the coal and meat “barons” and the copper, railway, 
steel, and other “kings,” men of the type of the elder J. P. Morgan, 
of James J. Hill, William H. Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Frick, William H. 
Clark, and Rockefeller. Such men had certain broad traits in com- 
mon, differ as they might from each other as individuals. They were 
men of wide economic but intensely narrow social vision, and of 
colossal driving power and iron wills. They could lay their economic 
plans with imperial vision in time and space, but for the effect of 
their acts on society they cared nothing whatever. They claimed the 
right to rule the economic destinies of the people in any way that 
would entire to their own personal advantage. Ulogically they in- 
sisted upon the theory of laissez-faire for all except themselves, 
while they demanded and received every favor they wished in the 
way of special privileges from the government, as in the tariff and 
the silver purchase Act. The whole machinery of government must 
be at their disposal when desired, — legislation, court decisions, and 
Federal troops. They combined their business units into “trusts” 
and combinations of almost unlimited power, yet they insisted on 
‘freedom of contract” when dealing with labor, whose organization 
in any form they almost wholly refused to sanction. 

There were two other groups, far more numerous, though less 
powerful and spectacular — the farmers and the industrial laborers. 
Although times had in general been good for some years after 1879, 
when recovery from the great panic of 1873 had fully set in, by 1890 
they had been becoming much less so. For various reasons, the prices 
of farm products had been falling, and particularly in the South 
and West the agricultural class was beginning to suffer severely. 
Efforts were also being made to reduce wages in manufacturing and 
other industries, and there was much discontent and numerous 
strikes among the employees. 

Gradually and quite naturally, there grew up the belief in a great 
conspiracy on the part of the very rich to ruin the poor. The farmer, 
for example, found himself at the mercy of the railroads while he 
saw a railway magnate like Vanderbilt enlarge his private fortune 
from about $10,000,000 to more than $100,000,000. Appeal to the 
law seemed hopeless. When the possible interest of the public was 
suggested to the younger Vanderbilt, who was associated with his 
father, his famous answer, which rang through the land, was “The 
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public be damned.” When the law was pointed out to the coarse and 
vulgar older man, with his tricky little eyes and heavy sensual 
mouth, he answered in much the same way, “What do I care about 
law? Hain’t I got the power?” Such were the men whom the small 
shipper saw in control of the nation’s transportation system while at 
the same time he saw big shippers, like Rockefeller, spreading ruin 
right and left among his competitors while he drove his own freight- 
rate bargains with these rail magnates, and was amassing tens of 
millions. 

The iron and steel industry was one of those benefiting most from 
government favoritism under the tariff, and the labor unions in that 
industry were also the strongest of all in the United States. In 1889 
H. C. Frick, the largest coke manufacturer and a bitter enemy of 
organized labor, became chairman of Carnegie Brothers & Co., and 
bad feeling at once developed between the owners and the workmen. 
In 1892 the wage contract expired and after fruitless conferences the 
owners delivered an ultimatum to the men that if the wages offered 
were not accepted the operators would no longer deal with the union 
but only with the men as individuals. The men then went on strike 
to save their union. 

Frick had already arranged to have 300 Pinkerton detectives sent 
to the plants to act as guards, and this embittered the operatives who 
had threatened no violence. When the imported detectives reached 
Homestead on July 6, a pitched battle ensued in which a number 
were killed on both sides. The strike spread to the other Carnegie 
plants, and the State militia was called out and remained for sev- 
eral months, although there was no further disorder. By November 
20 the funds of the strikers were used up, and the men, facing winter 
without work, were forced to go back, giving up their union. Or- 
ganized labor was broken in practically the whole steel industry, 
the other mills following the example set by the Carnegies, and labor 
had learned that its strongest organization was powerless before or- 
ganized capital. 

That summer there were also strikes in other industries and sec- 
tions, the most violent being at the silver mines of the Coeur d’Alene 
district in Idaho. The price of silver, like that of most commodities, 
had been steadily falling, and although the silver-mine owners, un- 
like the farmers, had forced the government to come to their aid as 
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we have seen, by buying a very large proportion of their annual out- 
put, they had forced several wage reductions when at last the work- 
men struck. The owners imported strike breakers and there was a 
good deal of violence, including the blowing up of a mill. The Idaho 
militia proving ineffective, Harrison was called upon and sent Fed- 
eral troops to suppress the strike. 

It began to seem that the power of the government was always on 
the side of the rich. The high tariff men talked about protecting the 
standard of living of the American workmen but the steel industry 
gave the lie to this. Entrenched behind their high duties and with 
the new abundance of cheap immigrant labor to pick from, so far 
from handing on the benefits of protection to the men, the owners 
of that industry seemed bent on beating the wages down and even 
destroying what effectiveness in bargaining and self-defense the men 
might gain from organization. As between an individual workman, 
out of work and with a family to support, and the Carnegie Steel 
works, it was sheer hypocrisy to destroy the union as a means of up- 
holding the right of the individual to make such contracts as he 
might choose. It was the same in the silver industry. The American 
people were being forced to relieve the mine owners by buying a 
large part of the output at nearly double its market price, yet none of 
the benefit was passed on to labor. 

When cases involving working conditions or wages came into the 
Courts, labor found the same favoritism. The Supreme Court of the 
State of New York declared that the law making it illegal to manu- 
facture cigars in tenement-house homes was unconstitutional because 
it depreciated the value of property without compensating public 
advantage. This was but one of the many decisions in which the 
courts appeared to set the rights of property above those of man. 
The New York decision just mentioned, which so roused the ire of 
Roosevelt, struck that note of sanctimoniousness which we have 
found before and shall again, and which was so irritating to those 
whose interests were involved. The law had been aimed to break up 
in part the system of “sweated” labor under which families lived, 
ate, slept, and worked in vile conditions, often in one room; but the 
judges declared they could not see how the health or morals of the 
worker would be benefited by forcing him to labor outside the 
“hallowed associations and beneficent influences” of his own home! 
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There was, indeed, no general conspiracy of “the rich (who 
fought fiercely enough among themselves for government favors 
and private profits), but if the masses of farmers and industrial 
workmen were mistaken as to the great conspiracy they were right 
enough as to there being something radically wrong with the sys- 
tem. The masses were not economists and for the most part their 
knowledge and views were limited to the range of their own daily 
needs and woes. The intelligence of the nation, unfortunately, was 
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almost wholly busy in making money as fast as possible, and was on 
the side of the larger capitalists. The leadership of the masses thus 
had to come mainly from their own ranks. 

What the masses saw was a government granting huge favors to 
men and groups who were amassing enormous fortunes while screw- 
ing down wages and taking heavy toll on all products. Political 
parties. Congress, and the Courts seemed to be on the side of the 
magnates and against the “people.” Moreover, as prices declined in 
terms of gold, and debts contracted in paper became harder to pay 
when demanded in gold, and when government bonds which had 
been bought with paper were repaid to the capitalists in gold, the con- 
spiracy to defraud the poor man and make the rich richer and more 
powerful appeared to the former to be unquestionable. 

Many movements and organizations arose from this seething dis- 
content. In the ranks of industrial workers the Knights of Labor de- 
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dined but in 1886 with the organization of the American Federation 
of Labor there was initiated the most important workingmen’s or- 
ganization in our history, which was to weather the storms of this 
period and exert lasting influence. Started by Samuel Gompers, a 
cigar maker, it developed in him one of the greatest of American 
labor leaders, who was to remain in control and exert a beneficent 
power for nearly forty years. 

The Federation of Labor worked through economic pressure for 
immediate aims of higher wages and better conditions, and meddled 
but little in politics. For the most part the workers’ particular 
grievances were such as could be remedied only by State and not by 
Federal legislation, if relieved by legislation at all. The farmers, 
however, could gain nothing by organizing as unions and striking, 
and their grievances, which sprang largely, as they thought, from 
abuses of the currency, from the “money-power,” trusts, and from 
inter-State commerce freight rates, could be most rapidly remedied 
by legislation, largely Federal. By 1890 many separate political par- 
ties had arisen, in addition to the Farmers’ Alliance, to elect legisla- 
tors and exert political pressure. 

In the South the Alliance worked through the only white man’s 
party in that section, the Democratic, but in the West the various 
new parties worked independently, such as the People’s Party in 
Kansas, the Industrial Party in Michigan, or the Independent Party 
in South Dakota, and in the 1890 elections they managed to send 
two senators and eight representatives to Congress. 

Their success was not to be wondered at. In the South the price of 
cotton was steadily declining, and in the West the prices of wheat 
and corn were fast falling to the point at which, in 1893, they were 
less per bushel than the cost of production. In four years, over 11,000 
farms in Kansas alone were taken from their owners under fore- 
closure of mortgages. “Ten cent corn and ten per cent interest” were 
driving the West to despair. The sources of the Populist movement, 
which was so to frighten the conservative East, were not hard to dis- 
cover, though the East chose to ignore them, and as usual, when 
anything threatens to disturb the rapid making of money, to brand 
the leaders as dangerous reds and anarchists and their followers as 
fools, dupes, and enemies to the Constitution. 

The leaders were a picturesque lot, for the most part conservative 
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and honest enough, if not always well informed. The South had its 
“Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, Kansas its “Sockless” Jerry Simpson, and 
in that same State Mrs. Mary E. Lease roused the West to enthusi- 
asm and the East to terror by exhorting the farmers to “raise less 
com and more hell,” extremely wise advice under the existing eco- 
nomic and political con- 
ditions. 

Nor, by the time the 
campaign of 1892 came 
round, was the East itself 
confident of its own posi- 
tion. The Republican 
tariff measure had been 
bought at a terrific price, 
and the evils of the Sher- 
man Act for the pur- 
chase of silver were be- 
coming appallingly mani- 
fest. By the end of 1892, 
after having rapidly 
dwindled, the import du- 
ties were being paid 
ninety-six per cent in sil- 
ver and only four per cent 
in gold. Gold was being 
hoarded, and the sol- 
vency of the national 
government, further 
weakened by the wild 
extravagance of the Harrison administration and Congress, was seri- 
ously in danger. 

Our trade balance was, for practically the first time since the war, 
becoming adverse instead of heavily in our favor. Our railroads and 
other enterprises had been loaded down with watered stock for the 
benefit of speculators. Partly from the fears aroused in Europe by 
the threatened default of the great English banking house of Bar- 
ings on $100,000,000 obligations in 1890, partly from other European 
conditions, and partly from fear of our continued ability to pay in 
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gold, Europe began to draw that metal from us in payment of debts 
in large amounts. The Eastern banks had to curtail credit, and it 
looked as though our whole financial structure might collapse, and the 
bankers and magnates follow the farmers into the bankruptcy courts. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Presidential campaign of 
1892 was fought, and such the depressing prospect for any candidate 
who might be elected. 

The Republican Convention met at Minneapolis on June 7, and 
as was always customary until the Democratic Convention of 1912, 
adopted its platform before voting for candidates. With the sublime 
disregard of facts which can be compassed only by politicians in a 
campaign, the platform pointed to the prosperity of the country and 
claimed that the tariff was its cause. It “reaffirmed’’ the “American” 
doctrine of protection, and straddled the money issue by demanding 
at once bi-metallism and the maintenance of the parity of gold and 
silver. 

Although Harrison had aroused no enthusiasm, and Blaine had a 
considerable following who wished, in spite of his ill health, to see 
him nominated for the Presidency, there was little question but that 
Harrison would secure re-nomination, as he did. Marcus A. Hanna, 
who was not a delegate, had gone to Minneapolis to help along the 
political fortunes of McKinley, who was made Chairman of the 
Convention. The episode is chiefly interesting in the light of later 
events, and Hanna, who had made a fortune as an iron manufac- 
turer, was not at that time a national figure. Harrison was easily 
given the nomination in luke-warm fashion, and Whitelaw Reid, 
the owner of The New Yor\ Tribune , received second place. 

In spite of the boast of the prosperity of the country, the record of 
the Republicans in the previous four years clearly gave the Demo- 
crats an unusual opportunity to come back to power, but the prob- 
lem of a candidate was more serious for them than for their rivals. 
Some months before the convention met at Chicago on June 21, it 
had seemed as though the strongest candidate was Senator David B. 
Hill of New York, who had twice been governor of that State. 
Cleveland was unquestionably the strongest man in the party, but he 
had made many enemies, had apparently definitely retired from 
politics, and had been subjected to scurrilous abuse by even such 
Democratic papers as The New Yor\ Sun. 
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Moreover it had been, thought that an incident of February, 1891, 
had lost him his last chance to be again the leader of his party. Both 
parties and most professional politicians with ambitions hedged on 
the silver question as adroitly as they could. Cleveland was asked to 
address a meeting of business men at the Reform Club in New 
York which had been called for the purpose of opposing an unsound 
currency. Although his friends advised him not to express himself 
strongly he declined to accept the advice, and, unable to be present 
in person, wrote a brief, clear-cut letter in which he stated that he 
considered the “experiment of free, unlimited, and independent silver 
coinage” then before Congress to be “dangerous and reckless.” As in 
his previous pronouncement on the tariff, he insisted that the people 
should know where he stood even if it involved complete defeat. 

The result was interesting. Almost every practical politician at 
once decided Cleveland was dead politically. Hill, who was a con- 
summate politician, used every political trick known, including the 
attempt to call a “snap convention” four months before the meeting 
of the National Convention, to nominate delegates from New York. 
In Chicago, Bourke Cockran’s eloquence and the whole power of 
T amman y were put forth to defeat Cleveland, who, nevertheless, won 
the nomination on the very first ballot taken. Without minimizing 
the exceedingly able work done for him in the preceding months by 
William C. Whitney and others, it must be conceded that it was 
Cleveland’s own strength of character and his complete independ- 
ence in saying what he thought, instead of “pussyfooting,” which 
gained for him the support of the rank and file of voters, and it was 
this popular demand that determined the votes of the delegates with 
their ears to the ground. They tried to soften the effects of Cleve- 
land’s forthrightness by nominating Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois 
as his running-mate. 

The platform was also trimmed to suit varied tastes. It did, indeed, 
“denounce the Republican protection as a fraud,” which was straight 
enough, but the currency question was handled with gloves and a 
concession to the cheap-money advocates was made in the suggestion 
that the ten per cent prohibitory tax on the notes of State banks 
should be repealed. However, the Republican Convention had been 
equally timorous whereas the Democratic candidate himself had 
spoken clearly. 
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From the various parties of discontent which we have mentioned 
emerged the national Populist Party, which held its convention at 
Omaha on July 2, and nominated General James B. Weaver of Iowa 
for President, and James G. Field of Virginia for Vice-President. The 
platform demanded free and unlimited coinage of silver at sixteen to 
one, and that the amount of currency in circulation be increased at 
once to not less than fifty dollars per capita of the population. In addi- 
tion to the dangerous cheap-money planks, there were others which 
seemed to the conservatives almost as heretical and radical. Many 
of these latter, however, have been enacted into law since then and 
are now commonplaces of our own time. Among them we may 
mention the establishment of Postal Savings Banks, restriction of im- 
migration, a graduated income tax, and the popular election of 
senators. 

Although the record of the Republicans appeared to give the 
Democrats an excellent chance to win, the outcome of the election 
was considered to be far more doubtful than it should have been. 
For this reason, in a number of States, such as Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, North Dakota, and Wyoming, the Democrats fused with the 
Populists, and in the South the Populists fused with the Democrats, 
so that it is impossible to judge of the real strength of either as 
shown by the figures, inaccurate in any case, of the popular vote. 
The campaign, which was a rather dull and quiet one, resulted, how- 
ever, in an overwhelming victory for Cleveland, who secured 277 
electoral votes to Harrison’s 145 and Weaver’s 22. In the popular 
vote the figures were approximately, Cleveland 5,566,000, Harrison 
5,175,000, and Weaver 1,040,000. 

On Cleveland’s second accession to office, his position was at once 
strong and weak. In the House of Representatives his party num- 
bered 220 against only 126 Republicans and 8 Populists, but on the 
other hand there was scarcely a move he could make which would 
not disgruntle a large part of the people. That the Republicans 
would be bitterly hostile to tariff revision in itself and to everything 
which he did as a Democrat was, of course, a foregone conclusion. 
But the condition of the currency and finances demanded immediate 
action with regard to silver, and that would be almost equally dis- 
pleasing to many of his own party and to the Populists to whom, in 
part, he owed his election. If he did his duty wisely, it would seem 
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that his doing so would inevitably alienate him from what, with the 
rising tide of Populism, would, unfortunately but probably, be the 
main currents of thought in the nation’s opposition to the Toryism 
of the Republicans. 

The Cabinet members whom he chose for advisers formed a 
strong group, among them being John G. Carlisle at the Treasury, 
Daniel S. Lamont in the War Department, and Richard Olney as 
Attorney-General. The chief position, that of Secretary of State, went 
to Judge Walter Q. Gresham, until recently a Republican. It was 
Cleveland himself, however, who throughout his second term domi- 
nated the policies of the administration. 

The President was at once confronted with an alarming situation 
which he had inherited from Republican rule. Well before he as- 
sumed office the folly of the Sherman Silver Act of 1890 had made it- 
self evident. In the national currency there were the $346,000,000 of 
paper money, the old “greenbacks.” By early summer under the 
Sherman Act the government had already been obliged to buy $147,- 
000,000 of silver, of which over $135,000,000 had gone into circula- 
tion as silver notes, and there were also, under the Bland Act, $328,- 
226,000 as Treasury notes. We have already mentioned the hoarding 
of gold and the failure to pay customs duties in that metal under 
Harrison. 

At the same time that the Treasury had been accumulating the 
$147,000,000 of silver, each “dollar” of Which was worth only about 
60 cents in gold, the amount of the latter metal in the Treasury’s 
possession had been lessened by $132,000,000. Against the combined 
total of $809,716,000 of paper and depreciated silver, the government 
had tried to keep a gold reserve, for exchange on demand, of $100,- 
000,000. Just before the end of Harrison’s term, this amount was 
threatened with impairment, and the Republicans had made prepa- 
rations to issue bonds to buy gold, but New York bankers came to 
the rescue, and Harrison left Cleveland just a trifle over the $100,- 
000,000 when the latter came in. 

The “endless chain,” however, was working rapidly. Greenbacks 
could be presented for payment in gold. Then the government was 
forced to reissue them again, and the next holder could again pre- 
sent them for gold. Also, the purchase of $54,000,000 a year of de- 
preciated silver had to continue. People both in America and abroad 
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had become frightened at the probability that the government would 
not be able to continue to pay in gold, and the more frightened they 
became, the more gold they demanded. Clearly a step of the first im- 
portance was to repeal the Sherman Purchase Act. The danger to 
the country, as many could see, was great. There was another which 
was not guessed at the time. 

Cleveland could be counted on to defend the gold standard, but 
the Vice-President, Stevenson, was a silverite. Just before Cleveland’s 
inauguration, the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad had failed. To- 
ward the end of April, the government reserve fell below $100,000,- 
000. A week or so later came a devastating panic, initiated by the 
failure of the great National Cordage Company, followed within a 
few weeks by a great number of banks and important commercial 
concerns. On June 30 the President sent out a call for a special ses- 
sion of Congress to repeal the Sherman Act, but, for reasons not then 
understood, it was not to meet until August 5. The unknown reason 
was that the President was in danger of his life from the develop- 
ment of a cancer on the roof of his mouth, and a critical operation 
was immediately essential. On the day he issued the call for Con- 
gress, he went aboard E. C. Benedict’s yacht in New York harbor 
to undergo the operation in complete secrecy. With a Vice-President 
who believed in free silver, the nation faced bankruptcy if Cleveland 
died, and the truth could not be told or the panic already raging 
would have become instant destruction. Fortunately the surgeons 
were successful, and it was not until many years later that the nation 
knew how critical that June 30 had been. 

In the message which Cleveland sent to Congress he clearly stated 
the situation into which the Sherman Act had brought us, and de- 
manded its repeal after “the ordeal of three years’ disastrous experi- 
ence.” With the aid of about 100 Republicans — a large part of the 
President’s own party voting against the measure— repeal passed in 
the House by 239 to 108, the most determined and eloquent oppo- 
nent of the President being a young Congressman named William 
J. Bryan. In the Senate, the Democrats were equally divided for and 
against, but there also the bill was passed with Republican help, and 
on November 1 was signed by Cleveland. 

Meanwhile the panic was raging. The Erie Railroad had defaulted 
on July 25, and the number of commercial failures in 1893 was 
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three times as large as in 1873 with liabilities half again as great. 
Among financial institutions, 158 national banks failed (almost all 
of them in the West and South), 172 State banks, 177 private banks, 
47 savings banks, 13 trust companies, and 16 mortgage companies. 
Recovery did not begin until 1895) nnd m th e meantime the Atchi- 
son, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and other roads, great and 
small, had followed the Reading and Erie into receiverships until 
169 of them, with a mileage of 37,855 miles and a capitalization of 
over $2,400,000,000, were bankrupt. Union Pacific stock sold at $4 
a share, Northern Pacific at 25 cents, and the stockholders of both 
were assessed $15 a share for the privilege of participating in the 
reorganization. The nation seemed prostrate, and unemployment 
and labor troubles were universal. 

Bands of workless men wandered about the country, and one of 
these, under the lead of a certain Jacob Coxey of Ohio, gave the na- 
tion a genuine thrill of terror by marching from that State to Wash- 
ington early in 1894 to demand, among other things, that the gov- 
ernment at once issue a half-billion of paper money. This episode 
ended in a farcical anticlimax when the remnant of the “army” 
which reached Washington was quietly arrested for not “keeping off 
the grass” of the White House grounds! 

The grievances of labor, however, were deep and real, as were its 
sufferings, and in 1894 about 750,000 workmen were involved in 
disturbances of one sort or another. In the early summer the panic 
was punctuated by one of the most serious and important strikes the 
country has known. George M. Pullman, head of the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company, was a “hard-boiled” example of the type of the 
great business magnate then in economic power. He had built a 
town, Pullman, in which his workmen were to be housed in “model” 
dwellings. The men felt constrained to dwell there whether they 
wished to or not, and the philanthropic corporation charged from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent higher rents than the workmen could 
find comfortable houses for elsewhere. In May, 1894, the company cut 
wages twenty per cent, although salaries were untouched, and the 
grievances of the men were treated with brutal indifference. On the 
nth a strike at the shops began, without violence. 

Two months earlier, many Pullman men had joined the American 
Railway Union. In June the Union threatened to go on strike also, 
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and to stop moving any trains with Pullman cars attached unless the 
company would arbitrate with its men. This it refused point-blank 
to do, although the mayors of about fifty cities urged Mr. Pullman in 
fairness to consent. Eugene V. Debs, head of the Railway Union, 
gave orders to start a railway strike on June 2 6, and to avoid all vio- 
lence. The governor of Illinois was John P. Altgeld, whose name was 
anathema to the larger business interests, partly on account of his 
support of those trying to get better laws regulating factories and 
largely because, on reviewing the case of the anarchists still confined 
in jail for the Haymarket affair of 1886, he had decided they were 
innocent and had pardoned them. 

The Haymarket riot had been one of the sporadic outbreaks of 
violence in its period, but bomb-throwing was new to America, and 
the word anarchist sent a shudder down every one’s spine. The pub- 
lic had been in much the same state of nervous terror as it was to be 
later over the “reds” at the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti case after the 
World War, and although some men were undoubtedly guilty 
(four were condemned and hanged), the best opinion today sup- 
ports Altgeld in his conclusion that those whom he pardoned in 
1894 were innocent of the crime alleged against them. Altgeld, how- 
ever, was denounced with extreme rancour and was considered by 
business men as an enemy of society. 

In fact, Altgeld, although strongly in favor of a square deal for 
labor, was a conscientious public officer who was prepared to main- 
tain law and order, who posted State militia where called for, and 
had a force in Chicago. How violence began in the strike, which 
soon spread over a large territory, it is impossible to say. As in the 
Homestead strike, the employers, — in this case the Railway Man- 
agers’ Association, — engaged their own guards, selecting and paying 
for 3600 deputy marshals, and the larger business interests were 
anxious not only to see the strike broken with discredit to the men 
but also to take revenge on Altgeld. Chicago, full of lawless charac- 
ters, and especially so with the riff-raff left over after the World’s 
Fair which had ended a few months before, offered ample oppor- 
tunity at the moment for a flare-up of any sort. 

Although the railway men had obeyed Debs’s orders to keep the 
peace, violence suddenly broke out, and there was mobbing and de- 
struction of railroad and other property on a large scale. The worst 
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of this occurred after the Federal government had obtained an in- 
junction from the courts forbidding any one to interfere with the 
moving of trains and the transportation of the United States’ mails. 
This had been done by Olney, the overbearing Attorney-General 
who had appointed a railway attorney as special counsel for the 
government. Cleveland himself, sensing in the case only the main- 
tenance of law and order, backed Olney, and made his famous 
pronouncement that he would see that the mails were carried if it 
took every soldier in the army and every dollar in the Treasury to 
deliver a single postcard in Chicago. Federal troops were sent to that 
city and after their arrival on July 4 there were serious clashes with 
the mobs. Debs and three other labor leaders were arrested for con- 
spiring to restrain trade, and were tried for contempt of court in 
disobeying the injunction. When the president of the American Rail- 
way Union had been sent to prison for six months, the strike col- 
lapsed. 

Altgeld had protested against the sending of Federal troops into ' 
a State against the wishes of its governing authorities, claiming that 
there was nothing left of the Constitution if the President on his 
own initiative could interfere with the internal affairs of a State by 
the use of the United States Army. Cleveland was honest in his inten- 
tions but had it been only a question of transporting mails, mails were 
not carried in Pullman cars, and trains carrying mail only could prob- 
ably have been run without interference. That was not tried, and by 
the use of the injunction and Federal troops, the whole power of the 
national government was thrown on the side of Pullman and the 
railways owners to break the strike.The employees had a sound case, 
and at first public opinion was with them. They had offered to arbi- 
trate their grievances, and it had been the obstinate injustice of Pull- 
man which had brought about a situation in which man y lives were 
sacrificed, about $80,000,000 in property and wages lost, and an ex- 
tremely ugly feeling engendered between capital and labor. 

The use of the injunction was declared legal soon after by the 
Federal Supreme Court in an amazing decision, and the owners of 
property were thus given an enormously powerful weapon in labor 
disputes. The strike was a landmark in the rising tide of opposition 
to wealth and “big business” among the laboring class. 

Another incident, which seemed to indicate to the farmers and 
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workmen that the Federal Government, including the Supreme 
Court itself, was on the side of the rich and against the poor, had 
arisen in connection with the effort of the administration to redeem 
its campaign pledge and reform the tariff. In the Wilson Tariff Bill, 
passed by a very large majority in the House, duties had been ma- 
terially reduced and many articles put back on the free list. As usual, 
it met its end in the Senate, where a handful of senators forced over 
600 amendments to be added, making a less well-balanced measure 
with scarcely lower duties than that which Representative McKin- 
ley had sponsored in the previous administration of Harrison. 

Cleveland, disgusted with the bill, which special interests had 
completely wrecked by their selfish demands and trading of votes 
with each other, allowed it to become a law without his signature. 
As a sop to the increasing discontent of the country there had been 
added to the bill a clause levying an income tax of 2 per cent on all 
incomes over $4000. But here again the Supreme Court intervened, 
and, as it seemed to the people at large, on the side of wealth. Al- 
though that tribunal had decided by a unanimous vote fifteen years 
earlier that an income tax was constitutional, it now decided, in 
the case of Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, that such 
a tax was unconstitutional as being “direct.” 

The three facts, that a previous unanimous decision was reversed, 
that it was now decided by a vote of five to four, and that one of 
the justices had changed his vote at the last moment, not only made 
it appear that the Court had changed to the side of capital but les- 
sened also the public respect for its decision, which appeared to be 
based not on legal principles but on prejudice or political views. 

Meanwhile no improvement in business had appeared, and the 
depression continued throughout the country, with the usual in- 
creasing hopelessness and decreasing confidence. Everything that 
Cleveland had done had been unpopular, and in 1894 the Congres- 
sional elections went heavily in favor of the Republicans. The bad 
business conditions alone would have accounted for an over-turn, 
and they had been getting worse even before the election. 

The drain on the gold in the Treasury, for which the Republicans, 
and not Cleveland, had been to blame, continued with increasing 
menace to the reserves. By January, 1894, these had dwindled to 
$70,000,000 instead of the customary $100,000,000. The Treasury sold 
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$50,000,000 of government bonds at a price of about 117, thus secur- 
ing somewhat over $58,660,000, but the “endless chain” was still work- 
ing and by November 
the reserve was down 
again to less than 
$62,000,000. The sale 
of another $50,000,000 
was of no permanent 
avail. In the year 1894, 
over $172,000,000 in 
gold had been with- 
drawn against only 
$117,000,000 gained by 
the bond issue. 

Issuing bonds while 
Treasury notes could 
be handed in to the 
Treasury to be paid in 
gold, and then, having 
been re-issued accord- 
ing to the requirements 
of the law, be pre- 
sented again for more 
gold, was obviously 
pouring precious 
liquid into a vessel 
which was leaking 
faster than it could be 
filled. As lack of con- 
fidence in the govern- 
ment’s ability to keep 
up this game in- 
creased, the game itself 
went on with ac- 
celerated swiftness. In February, 1895, the reserve was down to $41,- 
000,000. 

On the 7th of that month, Cleveland had an interview in the 
White House with J. P. Morgan, the leading banker of the country. 
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Merely to issue another block of bonds as the President had done be- 
fore would be futile. He had asked Congress to pass a law by which 
the Treasury notes when presented and paid in gold could be can- 
celled instead of being re-issued. Congress had refused. The Presi- 
dent now arranged with a syndicate headed by the Morgan firm to 
sell to them bonds to the extent of about $62,300,000 at a premium 
of four and one-half per cent, which the syndicate re-sold to the pub- 
lic at 1 18. 

A howl of rage went up from the country, and the President was 
accused of having sold the country to Wall Street. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that he was justified. The syndicate had done more 
than buy the bonds. By their management of the gold market and 
foreign exchange they stopped, for a while, the “endless chain,” 
which Congress had refused to stop. They made a loss on their own 
business to keep gold from flowing to Europe, as called for by the 
rate of exchange. They provided the government with $15,000,000 
more gold than they had agreed to. 

Confidence slowly came back, and in January, 1896, when $100,- 
000,000 more was needed, and the last bond issue was floated, it 
could be offered directly to the public and was taken at a premium 
of over eleven points. Much gold was still hoarded by the people but 
the danger had passed. Nevertheless, Cleveland had scarcely a politi- 
cal friend left. The Republicans, who had done their best to ruin the 
country by refusing to assist him, hated him for his action. The rank 
and file of his own party, who were growing more and more op- 
posed to gold and Wall Street, were as hostile to him as were the 
Republicans. Few men who have rendered so great a service to their 
country have been so bitterly reviled for it. 

Among Cleveland’s outstanding characteristics were independ- 
ence, honesty, and courage, but he had nothing of the jingo in his 
make-up, which renders it somewhat difficult to understand the 
famous sally into international affairs which he made toward the 
end of his term. Detesting imperialism and the “big stick” methods 
with which we were to become familiar later, he had blocked the 
attempt to annex Hawaii which had started under Harrison. In- 
deed, the treaty of annexation of the new Hawaiian Republic, which 
had been prepared for submission to the Senate by the previous ad- 
ministration, was pigeon-holed by Cleveland because he felt that wc 
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had not been honest in so far as we had helped to foment trouble in 
the islands for our own ultimate benefit. 

In another and more important affair, however, he was to wield 
the big stick with a vengeance, and gain, for a moment, the applause 
of even such Republican imperialists as Roosevelt and Lodge. In 
South America, the British colony of Guiana lay next to the republic 



PUBLIC APPROVAL OF CLEVELAND’S ATTITUDE TOWARD JINGOISM 
From a cartoon from " The Evening Telegram" in the Library of Congress. 


of Venezuela, and for decades a boundary dispute had been drag- 
ging its weary length. At Venezuela’s request we had offered to 
mediate in 1887, but England had declined to accept our offices. The 
Venezuelan claims were too sweeping to be justified, but, on the 
other hand, there were somewhat delicate questions involved, in 
view of our assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, in allowing a Euro- 
pean nation to enforce demands for a considerable extension of its 
own territory on the American continent. 

The Doctrine, of course, was mere assertion on our part and had 
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no place in international law. Bismarck had in fact referred to it as 
an “international impertinence,” and the only sanction it might pos- 
sess would be our physical power to enforce it. In 1895 our navy did 
not include a single first-class battle-ship. Cleveland wished to have 
the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute settled by arbitration, but having 
failed in that in the spring of 1895 there is no entirely satisfactory 
reason known for his allowing Olney, the Secretary of State, to dis- 
patch such a note to the British Government as would almos.t cer- 
tainly have brought on war between any other two nations. 

Obey brusquely demanded a settlement of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute which should be satisfactory to us, and claimed our right to b- 
tervene. After a long and somewhat erroneous interpretation of what 
the Monroe Doctrine was intended to be, the Secretary indulged in 
some extraordinarily brutal jingoism. “Today,” he wrote to Lord 
Salisbury, “the United States is practically sovereign on this conti- 
nent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its b- 
terposition. Why? It is not because of the pure friendship or good 
will felt for it. It is not simply by reason of its high character as a 
civilized state, nor because wisdom and justice and equity are the b- 
variable characteristics of the dealings of the United States. It is 
because, in addition to all other grounds, its infinite resources com- 
bbed with its isolated position render it master of the situation and 
practically invulnerable as agabst any or all other powers.” 

Such an extraordinary challenge would have bvolved us b war 
with England, whose naval power at that time was about five to one 
as compared with ours, had it not been that England genubely 
wished to keep the peace with us. Salisbury did not reply for four 
months, and our own public was not aware of the seriousness of the 
situation until Cleveland submitted all the correspondence to Con- 
gress b December, with a war-like message. There was almost a 
panic in Wall Street, and general consternation b both countries. 

Fortunately, to the sane public opinion in each of them it ap- 
peared to be the height of criminal folly to bring on war between 
the United States and the British Empire over a mbor imp er ial 
boundary dispute. Luckily, also, at the beginnbg of January, the 
German Emperor sent his famous telegram to old Kruger in South 
Africa congratulating him on having captured the Englishman Doc- 
tor Jameson, and this bsult, as it was considered, offered to England 
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by the Kaiser, acted as a lightning-rod to ground some of the very 
natural anger felt against the United States. 

In his message to Congress, the President had asked for the ap- 
pointment of an American commission to determine for ourselves 
the boundary in dispute, after which the force of the United States 
was to be pledged to keep England from advancing beyond such a 
line as we should determine. England, of course, could not consent 
to that, but after a good deal of diplomacy and a marked show of 
friendliness by leading English statesmen, the whole question was 
finally submitted to arbitration, as a result of which most of Eng- 
land’s claims were conceded. 

The episode undoubtedly brought to the attention of Europe with 
startling suddenness the fact that the United States was no longer 
a fourth-rate and negligible power, but this was accomplished at 
terrific risk and by our assuming a position that was not logically 
tenable. Fortunately it also brought to light the very strong feeling 
in both countries against their ever again engaging in war for any 
reason whatever if there were any other way out. That was probably 
the most valuable by-product of the incident. In a few years England 
was to have her energies absorbed by her war in South Africa, and 
we were to have our thoughts forced into wholly new channels by 
our war with Spain and all the results flowing from it. The whole 
affair of Venezuela and Olney’s jingoism left much less lasting im- 
pression than might have been expected, but the lurid danger which 
played over the destinies of both peoples for some months was more 
or less in accord with the whole of the stormy period of Cleveland’s 
second term. 
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CHAPTER Vm 


THE REPUBLIC BECOMES AN EMPIRE 

T he year 1896 was a peculiarly interesting one from many 
standpoints, and from none more so than that of study- 
ing the relation between politicians and the unknown laws 
or accidents of the universe. Cleveland, by his strength 
and honesty, had antagonized almost every interest and prejudice 
of his followers and opponents. In time his reputation among both 
was to be raised high, there being, perhaps, no better touchstone for 
it than the contemporary and subsequent opinions of such a bitter 
Republican partisan as Senator Lodge. Writing in 1897 to Roose- 
velt, Lodge “took a kind of grim satisfaction,” as he said, in noting 
that to the very end (in his veto of an immigration bill) Cleveland 
had continued “to injure the country as much as he could.” Many 
years later Lodge wrote, in comment on this remark of his own, 
that he had become “very certain” that Cleveland “was not only a 
strong but an honest man and thoroughly American.” 

But in 1896 the President was reviled on all sides, and had got 
hopelessly out of touch with his own party on account of his defense 
of the gold standard. The two important questions in the campaign 
of that year were to be prosperity and free silver, with the tariff as 
a subsidiary one. The irony of the situation was that prosperity was 
returning in any case, and that free silver was almost at once to lose 
importance as an issue, both of these happenings coming from causes 
with which parties and platforms had nothing to do. 

Periods of business depression come in cycles of about twenty 
years, and that which was due in the early nineties had run its 
course by 1896, recovery being ensured by Cleveland’s stopping the 
operation of the “endless chain.” Prosperity had begun to return be- 
fore the campaign in the fall of that year, and, although no one 
knew it, the nation was at the beginning of the greatest period of 
speculation and business advance it had yet experienced. 
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Apart from the recovery which might have been anticipated from 
the law of cycles, there was to be another factor operative which 
was greatly to increase business, expand credit, and for forty years 
to lay the ghost of the silver menace. This was the discovery in sev- 
eral parts of the world of immense and hitherto unknown deposits 
of gold. For the twenty years preceding 1891 the world produc- 
tion of that metal had never again reached the figure of 6,270,000 

ouncesminedin 
1870, and in five 
of the years had 
been well below 
5,000,000 ounces. 
This had been one 
of the causes, if 
not the leading 
one, in making the 
low prices for agri- 
cultural and other 
products, and thus 
of much of the 
hardships suffered 
by primary pro- 
ducers and debt- 
ors. From 1891, 
however, the an- 
nual gold produc- 
tion began to rise. 
There was a big 
jump in 1897 to 11,420,000 ounces and by 1912 it had reached 22,- 
600,000. 

As there were no great wars in the period, practically all of this 
enormous increase was available for the needs of normal business, 
and consequently resulted in a general rise in prices. The tremendous 
political fight for free silver approaching in 1896 was thus staged 
just at the very moment when underproduction of gold was ceasing 
to be a menace to the classes which feared it. The Democratic Party 
repudiated Cleveland on what was for many decades thereafter to 
he merely an academic question. 



THE F REE TRADE BIRD BUILT ITS NEST ON EVERY 
CHIMNEY 

A Republican National Committee cartoon, by Leon 
Barritt, used in 1904 
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PROHIBITION PROPAGANDA OF 1895 

This temperance poem would seem to have been very much in the spirit of an even earlier day, 






THE REPUBLIC BECOMES AN EMPIRE 


But there was nothing academic about it in the campaign of 
1896. The fact is that by that year the question of the gold standard 
had become infinitely more than a problem in economic theory. 
Gold had become the symbol in the eyes of vast numbers of our 
people of the “money power,” of Wall Street, of a plutocracy rid- 
ing rough-shod over the happiness and rights of the ordinary man. 
At the centre of the vast wave of emotion which was to overtake the 
nation and make the campaign almost a religious crusade, there 
was, however, the fact that the failure of the gold supply to keep 
pace with expanding commercial needs had in truth been in large 
part the cause of low prices and of the troubles of the farmers 
South and West. 

There was also the other truth that the common man was not get- 
ting what Roosevelt later called the “square deal” from his govern- 
ment. The Republican Party, being that of the bankers, manufac- 
turers, of other business magnates and of wealth in general, was par- 
ticularly vulnerable to suspicion and attack on that score. It seemed 
as though the rich and powerful could get any favor wanted, 
whereas both in Congress and the courts the ordinary man believed 
his interests were increasingly sacrificed. There were great cancers 
of corruption in the Democratic Party also, such as Tammany Hall 
in New York City, but Croker was no worse than the Republican 
Boss Platt, and the ordinary people of the country believed rightly 
that, whether wisely or not, the Republican Party laid most stress 
on the rights of property whereas the Democrats laid it on the rights 
of man, and that that broad distinction had been true from the days 
of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

We must not be blinded by the gold issue in the cam paign of 
1896 to what the real issue was. That was, in the opinion of man y 
millions who voted for Bryan, precisely what we have stated, a be- 
lief that the candidate stood for the rights of the plain man as 
against the powers of a plutocracy which was threatening to make 
the plain man a slave and the government a mere machine for in- 
creasing the wealth of its plutocratic controllers. 

As we have said before, a nation to progress sanely and safely re- 
quires both a conservative and a liberal party of more or less equal 
strength and ability, just as society needs both the counsel of age and 
the optimistic courage of youth. Unfortunately we in the United 
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States have suffered from having only a conservative party which 
has tended to run constantly to special privilege for its supporters, 
and a liberal party which has been wanting in the broad-minded 
leadership which would keep it from running after all sorts of 
“isms.” 

The situation in 1896 was interesting in this regard. Twice before, 
in 1800 under Jefferson, and in 1828 under Jackson, the democratic 
elements in the population had risen and won. They were to fail in 
1896 in spite of a tremendous fight. They were to do so in large part 
because they fought for their cause under the symbol of a wrong 
and dangerous idea, that of free coinage of silver. The campaign 
showed that there was tremendous resentment against what we may 
call the conservatives and their theories of economic and social gov- 
ernment, but the rank and file of the liberals were largely ignorant 
and there was not a sufficient leaven of wise leaders in the party to 
keep it straight. 

This lack of sound leadership has been an extremely serious one 
for liberalism in America. By leadership I do not mean merely a 
few outstanding national figures, but men in all communities and 
in all ranks of life who adopt the liberal attitude. To a consider- 
able extent our lack of such leadership and of an intellectually sound 
liberal tradition may have come about from the fact that to a degree 
not known in any other country we are business men and our ablest 
men tend to be great business leaders or associated with business on 
a large scale. 

Two results have come from this. Large-scale business, and this 
was particularly true of the era on which our story is now enter- 
ing, demands a government from which it can get favors and which 
will be amenable to it. Secondly, as a rule, the successful business 
man is extremely conservative and fearful of trying anything politi- 
cally that may in the slightest endanger his position. By the time 
we have now reached, not only were a preponderant number of the 
ablest and most powerful men in the nation heads or owners of 
great business concerns — railroads, banks, manufacturing, and other 
enterprises — but in law and some of the other professions the ablest 
men were drawn into close alliance with what was coming to be 
known as “big business.” 

It is all too easy for any class, as we have learned from the expe- 
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rience with socialistic as well as plutocratic governments, to think 
of national welfare in terms of what affects their personal power 
and profit. Joseph H. Choate, for example, was an able and honest 
man as well as one of the leading lawyers of this period, yet he 
could denounce the attempt of the Democrats to enact an income- 
tax law as “anarchy.” Almost any law which threatened the profits 
or entire freedom of action of the magnates was considered by them, 
and probably in good faith, as extremely dangerous radicalism. 


SKETCHED AT THE "POP'S" CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS 



SKETCHES MADE AT THE “POPS" CONVENTION] IN ST. LOUIS IN 1896, FOR 

THE CHICAGO JOURNAL 
From the Library of Congress. 


whereas the people at large merely saw the Republican Party as pro- 
viding all sorts of favors to the magnates and blocking reforms which 
might help lesser men. 

Nor were the people wrong. There had in truth grown up a com- 
bination of the ruthless and unsocial-minded big business men with 
the dishonest political bosses which seemed too strong for honest 
men to struggle against. Writing to Lodge in 1897, Roosevelt, who 
was as strong a Republican partisan as ever lived, said, “The ugly 
feature in the Republican canvass is that it does represent exactly 
what the Populists say, that is corrupt wealth. The Pierpont Mor- 
gan type of men forced Fitch on the ticket; and both Platt and 
Tracy represent the powerful, unscrupulous politicians who charge 
heavily for doing the work, sometimes good, sometimes bad, of the 
bankers, railroad men, insurance men, and the like.” If a Repub- 
lican like Roosevelt could write in confidence in that way to a Re- 
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publican like Lodge, it is easy to understand the rising resentment 
of the ordinary citizen. 

How thoroughly entrenched the system was may be seen from 
the necessity which even Roosevelt found himself under of work- 
ing with the corrupt bosses whom he denounced in private. In 1895 
he wrote, again confidentially, that “Platt’s influence is simply 
poisonous. I cannot go in with him; no honest man of sincerity 
can.” Yet three years later when Roosevelt was running for Gov- 
ernor of New York he wrote to the same correspondent that “Sena- 
tor Platt and Congressman Odell are doing all they can for me, and 
I could not wish the canvass to be in better hands”! It is needless 
to say that the ordinary Democratic politician was no better, and 
where, from local conditions, a Democratic boss had become firmly 
established, big business dealt with him or his henchmen just as 
readily as with the Republicans of the same stripe. 

There was, however, a marked difference between the parties. 
The Republican was that of the rich men and the Democratic that 
of the poor. This had its evil effects on both. Any class, as we have 
said, tends to look at affairs through the lens of its own self-inter- 
est, and the world is rapidly increasing in complexity, especially 
economically. If the plutocrats had too little interest in the larger 
social implications of what they were doing, so the small men — 
farmers, laborers, factory employees — although they recognized the 
social injustice about them, had too little knowledge of the complex 
forces which were operative in society, and were too easily captured 
by false doctrines. 

In Cleveland, the Democracy had had a sound leader, but aside 
from the fact that he had already run for President three times, he 
was considered too subservient to high finance to be longer accept- 
able to the people at large. During 1895 and early 1896 the young 
Congressman Bryan, who had opposed Cleveland’s stand on gold, 
had been going up and down the country preaching his economic 
doctrines. Also a little book on free silver, by W. H. Harvey, called 
Coin’s Financial School, had been selling at the rate of 100,000 
copies a month. 

Bryan’s views on gold and silver were as erroneous as those of 
Harvey, but it is a mistake to think of the young orator whose voice 
and appearance won him literally millions of devoted admirers as 
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a mere spell-binder or demagogue. Now that the passions of the 
day have faded somewhat it is possible to appraise him more fairly, 
and I think it may be said that few men in public life have been 
guided more consistently in all their actions by morality as they 
have seen it or by a more genuine desire to serve the people. Un- 
fortunately, he had an almost unbelievably restricted mind. Start- 
ing with a certain stock of ideas, many of them erroneous, he 
scarcely grew at all mentally during a long public career. Unluckily, 



ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM COIN'S FINANCIAL SCHOOL ON THE RISING 

VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 

the ideas which he had were those of millions of his fellow-country- 
men, and his very possession of them seemed to his followers to 
make him an ideal leader as being one of themselves. 

In some respects, on the other hand, he was broader-minded than 
any of his Presidential opponents during that career except Roose- 
velt. He cannot be very heavily blamed for his advocacy of free 
silver in 1896, for he had distinguished company. William McKin- 
ley, who was to be the Republican candidate, was himself a free- 
silverite, as were also such Easterners of distinction as Brooks and 
Henry Adams and E. Benjamin Andrews, the president of Brown 
University. But Bryan saw something more in the campaign than 
silver, and it was precisely that “something more” which most Re- 
publican leaders, except Roosevelt, refused to see, and which main- 
tained Bryan’s hold on the public for a score or so of years. 
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In one of his speeches he clearly stated that “this is not a contest 
for the supremacy of one of two metals— it is not a miners’ cam- 
paign.” The fight, he added, was to save the American people from 
being “dominated by the financial harpies of Wall Street ... to 
make money the servant of industry, to dethrone it from the false 
position it has usurped as master.” This he believed could only be 

done by preventing 
the continued fall in 
prices due to the 
gold standard and 
the scarcity of .gold, 
and by fighting the 
increasing concentra- 
tion of wealth in the 
hands of the few who 
manipulated busi- 
ness, the currency, 
and the government 
for their own benefit. 
In another decade, 

MISS DEMOCRACY [IN A QUANDARY AS TO WHICH Roosevelt was to 
WAY TO GO BEFORE THE 1896 CONVENTION fight the corrupt 
A cartoon in ‘ ‘Tie New York Advertiser. ' ’ power of Wealth with 

greater wisdom, and 

in 1931, with the world again overwhelmed with debts, personal and 
international, the gold question was again to come to the fore. 

The party conflicts in the 1896 campaign were unusually com- 
plicated. The Prohibition Party, which was the first to hold its con- 
vention, split into two factions, each putting a ticket in the field. 
The Republicans, meeting at St. Louis on June 16, nominated Mc- 
Kinley on the first ballot, with Garret A. Hobart of New Jersey as 
Vice-President. Platforms are not very important usually in Amer- 
ican campaigns but in this year they proved so. Not only McKinley 
himself but a considerable wing of the Republicans had been for free 
silver, and although all delegates could unite in proclaiming that 
the business depression had been due solely to the Democrats; that 
the reduction in pensions deserved the “severest condemnation”; 
that America sympathized with the Armenians and the Cubans; 
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that the Monroe Doctrine should be upheld; and the rest of the 
usual bunkum, there was a real struggle over the money plank. 

The candidate himself became converted to the gold standard, 
and the platform declared that all money must be maintained on a 
parity with gold, but a sop was thrown to the silverites by adding 
the phrase “except by international agreement with the leading 
commercial nations.” The gold Republicans felt themselves safe, for, 
although they pledged themselves to promote such an agreement 
as might permit the free coinage of silver, they knew perfectly well 
that no such international agreement could be made. The silverites 
considered the concession as of no value and after no had voted 
against the plank, without avail, 34, including 4 Republican mem- 
bers of the U. S. Senate, bolted the convention and withdrew, most 
of them going over to the Democrats. 

The latter held their convention at Chicago on July 7, where a 
fierce fight took place over the money question, the national com- 
mittee being in the control of the gold Democrats whereas the ma- 
jority of the delegates were for silver. It soon became evident that 
the silverites would have things their own way, and when Bryan 
made his famous speech (much of which he had often delivered 
before) the convention was in a frenzy. 

Pleading for the little business man, the farmer, the country-store- 
keeper, the wage-earner, as against the big business man, Bryan 
claimed that he spoke in their name. “We have petitioned,” he said, 
“and our petitions have been scorned. We have entreated, and our 
entreaties have been disregarded. We have begged, and they have 
mocked when our calamity came. We beg no longer; we entreat 
no more; we petition no more; we defy them!” In his peroration 
he repeated a phrase of his congressional speech which had attracted 
little attention when first used but which was now to stir the whole 
nation. “Having behind us the producing masses of this nation and 
the world, supported by the commercial interests, the laboring in- 
terests, and the toilers everywhere, we will answer their demand for 
a gold standard by saying to them: ‘You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns — you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold.’ ” The wildest excitement seized the dele- 
gates. 

In the platform as finally adopted the convention came out 
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squarely for free and unlimited coinage of silver, declared the 
money question the paramount one in the campaign, and refused 
to pass the usual vote endorsing the administration of the retir- 
ing President. On the fifth ballot Bryan was nominated for the of- 
fice, with Arthur Sewall, a rich free-silverite of Maine, as running- 
mate. 

Almost immediately the gold Democrats, who felt they could 
neither vote for Bryan nor turn Republican, organized the National 
Democratic Party, which on a platform declaring for sound money 
put another ticket in the field with John M. Palmer and General 
S. B. Bu ckn er as candidates. Meanwhile both the People’s Party 
and the National Silver Party had also held conventions, both en- 
dorsing free silver and the nomination of Bryan. 

The ensu in g campaign was an extraordinary one, perhaps best 
described by Mrs. Lodge, the wife of the Republican senator, in a 
letter to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. Immediately after the result was 
known she wrote: “The great fight is won and a fight conducted 
by trained and experienced and organized forces, with both hands 
full of money, with the full power of the press — and of prestige — 
on the one side; on the other, a disorganized mob at first, out of 
which burst into sight, hearing and force— one man, but such a 
man! Alone, penniless, without backing, without money, with 
scarce a paper, without speakers, that man fought such a fight that 
even those in the East can call him a Crusader, an inspired fanatic, 
a prophet! It has been marvellous. ... We acknowledge to $7,- 
000,000 campaign fund against his $300,000. We had during the last 
week of the campaign 18,000 speakers on the stump. He alone spoke 
for his party. ... It is over now but the vote is 7,000,000 to 6,- 
500,000.” 

The Republicans had indeed had the money. Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, the Ohio iron magnate who was responsible for McKinley’s 
nomination, had seen to that. Ordinary business men and the great 
corporations were properly frightened at the possibility of a debased 
currency, and their fright was easily coined into campaign contri- 
butions. Much of the vast sum collected was spent honestly and it 
was estimated that the Republicans distributed a quarter of a billion 
of pamphlets and other printed matter in a score of languages to 
educate the voter. Much was also spent dishonestly, as it always is. 
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Speaking of the primary elections in New York in February, Roose- 
velt had confided to Lodge that the Republican frauds were “so un- 
blushing as to be comic. On examining the rolls of their voters there 
were found over 600 from vacant lots, from houses where no such 
men lived, from houses of ill fame, and the like. ... In certain 
streets the Platt people simply took the names on the signs of all the 
shops along the streets and voted under them right in order.” Such 
a large number of decent men were disgusted, he wrote, that it is 
“pretty difficult for me to keep them from bolting.” 

It is evident that $7,000,000 thrown into that sort of politics might 
be very effective. Other methods of influence were used. Farmers 
were offered a five-year renewal of mortgages on easy terms if Mc- 
Kinley were elected. Factory hands were paid off the day before 
election with the notice that there would be no further work for 
them if Bryan won. He did not, although so great was the polling 
owing to public interest, and so great was his own popularity and 
that of the fight he was making against corrupt wealth, that he 
polled almost 1,000,000 more votes than Cleveland had four years 
before, and was beaten by about 600,000, the vote being approxi- 
mately 7,110,000 to 6,510,000. 

The fervor which Bryan aroused, comparable only to that of the 
old religious revivals, and the huge vote he polled, not only among 
Western farmers but Eastern industrial workers, were not in the last 
analysis mere endorsements of free silver. That indeed became, and 
properly, the foremost issue in the campaign, and with a party com- 
mitted to it, it would have been a calamity for the country had 
Bryan been elected. But the great uprising under Bryan was an up- 
rising against the growing injustices, as the ordinary American saw 
them, of the combined economic and political system as it was then 
developing. Free silver was merely the weapon he had unwisely 
been taught he could use to bring about reform. He sensed in 
Bryan his genuine moral fervor and his devotion to the ordinary 
man. 

Unfortunately these cannot balance intellectual errors, and of those 
in Bryan’s teaching the ordinary man was unaware. Also, unfortu- 
nately, however, Bryan’s opponents, who should have sensed the 
real issue, did not do so. They were content to call him an “anar- 
chist” and point to his economic heresies. It was not until nearly a 
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decade later that Roosevelt took up the same fight as Bryan had 
fought, and became almost as much hated by his own party as 
Cleveland had been by his. The campaign of 1896 taught big busi- 
ness and the Republicans generally nothing, and because of their 
large majority they felt no need to try to remedy abuses. 

Back of the new President stood the figure of Hanna, who was to 
become the symbol of the “trust” and of plutocratic wealth, made 

familiar to the people through 
the medium of bitter cartoons. 
Hanna, who had backed Mc- 
Kinley for years and was genu- 
inely devoted to him, was typi- 
cal of both the best and the worst 
of the new business leaders. In 
personal intercourse he was 
kindly and loyal. He treated his 
employees well and was liked by 
them. He did not consider him- 
self corrupt and that he did 
not do so was in itself one of 
the best indices of the outlook 
of big business of his day. A 
strong-willed, self-made man, 
“neither very far-sighted nor 
very broad-minded,” as Roose- 
velt said, he was imperious and 
autocratic. There was no difference between his business ideals and 
methods and his political. In business when he wanted to control 
an enterprise he manoeuvred and bought it, and when he wanted 
the votes of the public or a legislature he bought them in precisely 
the same way. If he was acquiring a street railway, he apparently saw 
no difference between buying the stock from one set of people and a 
favorable franchise and legislation from another set. Yet on the 
whole he stands out very favorably among the crowd of similar 
magnates in that period. 

McKinley wished to have him in his Cabinet, but as Hanna pre- 
ferred the Senate, a deal was concluded by which the venerable 
John Sherman, also of Ohio, was made Secretary of State, and 



BRYAN— “A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
53-CENT DOLLAR” 

From a cartoon in 4 'The New York Press. 
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Hanna elected senator in his place. Sherman, who had had a dis- 
tinguished career but was now almost senile, was not fit for the 
post and was soon replaced by William R. Day, who, in turn, in 
about a year was succeeded by John Hay. Among other Cabinet 
members were Lyman J. Gage, a Chicago banker, who went to the 
Treasury, C. N. Bliss, a New York banker, in the Interior Depart- 
ment, Russell A. Alger in the War Department (an unfortunate 
appointment), and John D. Long in the Navy, with Roosevelt as 
assistant secretary. 

In spite of the fact that the election had been fought and won on 
the question of the gold standard, legislation in regard to that issue 
was to be postponed for three years, and McKinley preferred to con- 
sider the tariff as paramount. During the campaign he had been 
proclaimed as “the advance agent of prosperity,” and the pernicious 
practice began (to be raised to its most absurd and disastrous height 
in the case of Hoover) of regarding the President of the United 
States not as the head of our government but as the purveyor of 
prosperity to the business of the nation. The prosperity following 
1896 was even less due to McKinley than was the economic debacle 
of 1929 due to Hoover. 

McKinley’s idea of prosperity was a higher tariff, and the admin- 
istration at once set to work to secure one. The two houses of Con- 
gress were Republican and there was little difficulty about passing 
a bill, though there were the usual log-rolling and tinkering in the 
Senate. In their platform the Republicans had advanced far beyond 
their views on protection of even a decade earlier. They had un- 
qualifiedly proclaimed protection to be the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity and had denounced the repeal of certain reciprocity 
agreements by the Democrats as “a national calamity.” The Dingley 
Bill, which was now enacted, raised duties to the highest point they 
had ever reached — an average of approximately 50 per cent, with 
some duties collected much higher than that, such as 91 per cent 
on woollen goods, 97 per cent on sugar, and 119 per cent on tobacco. 
Although some of these would have been reduced by reciprocity 
agreements with other nations, such agreements were killed in the 
Senate when introduced. The “interests,” as they were beginning 
to be called, were in the saddle and meant to ride. 

Purely economic questions, however, were quickly to be over- 
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shadowed by an adventure into world politics that was to change 
the United States more profoundly than any other single event be- 
tween the Civil and the World Wars. 

Cuba and Porto Rico were the last remaining possessions of 
Spain in the New World. There had long been unrest in the larger 
of the islands where the situation was difficult. Much of the capital 
used in Cuba had been provided by the American and English 
owners of the sugar estates. Other than the comparatively few 
American and English residents, the population was made up of 
some pure-blood Spanish, and a mass of negroes and mixed-bloods, 
to a great extent illiterate. There was no “public,” in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense, educated and fit for self-government, but there were 
plenty of the unfortunate type of South Americans who take nat- 
urally to political agitation and insurrection. 

On the other hand, the government by Spain was inefficient, 
weak, and venal. In 1895 a new insurrection had broken out, under 
Maximo Gomez, a Santo Domingan, and General Weyler was 
sent from Spain to quell it. The “insurrectos” kept up a guerrilla 
warfare, killing the Spanish from ambush, burning sugar cane and 
levying tribute on American and English planters, who had to pay 
the patriots large sums to save their crops, while the Spaniards were 
not above levying the same tribute for “protection.” 

Weyler’s policy was one of ruthless suppression, and in the course 
of carrying it out he adopted the plan of gathering the people from 
certain country districts into “reconcentration camps,” leaving him 
free to deal with the rebels outside. The problem was a difficult 
one. Owing to the absence of a large organized force of rebels, it 
was impossible to strike a vital blow at them, most of them being 
mere civilians who alternately worked when they felt like it and 
fought when they felt like it. Due partly to the basic impossibility 
of Weyler’s plan, partly to the natural inefficiency of the Spanish au- 
thorities, and partly to other causes, there was much suffering 
among the reconcentrados herded into the camps. Sickness and in- 
sufficient food took a large toll of life, though the number of 
deaths, like all else in the situation, was enormously exaggerated 
for propaganda purposes by the rebels and the American news- 
papers committed to a war policy. 

Near the end of his term, Cleveland had offered to intervene but 
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the offer had been refused by Spain. The President, however, real- 
ized that strenuous efforts were being made to embroil us in the 
affair, even by our own Consul-General, Fitzhugh Lee, and to avoid 
war Cleveland had asked Frederic R. Coudert, the noted interna- 
tional lawyer, to go on special mission to Spain to try to adjust mat- 
ters, agreeing to get McKinley’s approval, as Cleveland himself had 
then only a few days more of office. Mr. Coudert declined. Such was 
the situation when McKinley was inaugurated, with as great and 
as honest a desire to avoid war as Cleveland had felt. 

The United States, however, as well as Cuba, was full of com- 
bustible material in 1897. There were four chief factors involved. 
In the first place there was the genuine idealism, combined with the 
“under-dog complex” of the great mass of the American public. 
The average American seldom has very accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions in foreign lands or clear notions of the difficulties as well as 
the abuses, real or seeming, of administration in them, but for rea- 
sons already suggested, it is always easy to rouse our sympathy for 
any people which appears to be struggling for its liberty. We also 
have a rather naive belief that all peoples and races are capable of 
orderly self-government, a belief scarcely lessened at all by our in- 
sistence that the Filipinos are not. Emotionally based on an expan- 
sive good-nature and our own history, rather than on knowledge or 
reason, this belief is a force to be reckoned with, and both parties 
in their 1896 platforms had expressed sympathy with the Cubans, 
the Republicans throwing in the Armenians also, as we have seen, 
for good measure. 

Moreover, there was at work in New York a Cuban junta of no 
mean ability which expended much of the money it extorted from 
the American and English sugar planters under threats of destroy- 
ing their property, in clever propaganda, doing its best to enlist the 
sympathy mentioned above. 

There were, again, a good many Americans in high places in gov- 
ernment or business who desired a war and imperial expansion for 
their own several ends. For example, powerful business interests 
were chafing because we did not annex Hawaii. Senator Lodge had 
his eye on Porto Rico and the Philippines. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Roosevelt was anxious for something to do with his ships. 
All of these, and others with their own axes to grind, well under- 
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“yellow” journalism before, notably due to the efforts of James 
Gordon Bennett on The Herald, it was about 1890 that the format 
of the modern paper, with big headlines and the attempt to make 
sensational news of everything from a murder to the stock market, 
became general, and at that time The World and The Journal were 
fighting one another to win as large a following as possible by sen- 
sational news and methods among the new reading public. 

Prosperity was returning, and failures and strikes as sources of 
headlines were beginning to disappear. Companies beginning to 
earn dividends again and men going soberly to work were insig- 
nificant news items for selling papers as compared with mobs, and 
defaults of great railroad and industrial enterprises. The newspapers 
were looking about for something to create excitement. Mr. Pulit- 
zer, owner of The World, remarked “that he rather liked the idea 
of a war — not a big one — but one that would arouse interest and give 
him a chance to gauge the reflex in circulation figures.” Meanwhile 
Mr. Hearst was making the new public spin like a whipped top 
with all sorts of sensational and heart-rending stories, many of them 
without the slightest foundation, from Cuba. 

Incidentally in the previous decade we had advanced from 
twelfth to fifth place as a naval power and were rather proud of 
our new “white squadron,” with Roosevelt as anxious to use it as a boy 
with a new shot-gun. 

Such, then, were the conditions: — an idealism in the people at 
large that could be easily aroused in favor of any people supposed 
to be oppressed and struggling for freedom; a really bad and diffi- 
cult situation in Cuba; a group of powerful business men and poli- 
ticians bent on imperial expansion; a group of newspapers callously 
searching for sensational news which could be translated into cir- 
culation; and a shiny new gun in our hands of which we were 
proud. A spark thrown into such a collection of combustible mate- 
rial would be bound to cause an explosion. 

On June 27, 1897, the old and distinguished Secretary of State, 
John Sherman, whose unhappy senility was soon to be so grossly 
manifested as to cause his replacement to become an obvious neces- 
sity, sent a note of protest to Spain against Weyler’s inhumanity. 
The Spanish Government replied with a denial, and a hint that 
Weyler’s conduct in Cuba under the necessities of the case was no 
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more inhumane than had been that of the American Secretary of 
State’s brother, General Sherman, on his famous march through 
Georgia. 

If the Cubans were not satisfied with the Spanish Government, 
neither were many of the Spaniards themselves at home, and soon 
after the above note was received by the indignant old Secretary, the 
reactionary Spanish Premier, Canovas, was assassinated and the 
Liberal Sagasta became head of the government. Weyler in Cuba 
was replaced by an abler and more humane general, Blanco, and 
autonomy was promised to the island. Our Minister at Madrid, 
General Stewart L. Woodford, was working hard for peace and 
affairs looked more hopeful. 

However, there were powerful forces that did not want peace. 
Senator Proctor of Vermont, who had gone to Cuba, painted a lurid 
picture of conditions there. Our consul-general, who Cleveland had 
feared would precipitate a war if he could, was sending despatches 
alarming to our people and demanding the presence of American 
war-ships at Havana. The newspapers were fanning our idealism 
and emotions into a blaze which was sending their circulation rapidly 
mounting. The battle-ship Maine was ordered to pay a “friendly visit” 
to Havana. 

Meanwhile, an unfortunate incident had occurred. The Spanish 
minister in Washington, Senor Depuy de Lome, had written a 
private letter to a friend in Cuba, in which he expressed a very un- 
favorable opinion of McKinley, as was within his right in personal 
correspondence. The letter was stolen from the Havana post-office 
and published both in a Cuban newspaper and in The New Yor\ 
Journal, arousing a storm of resentment. His usefulness obviously over, 
de Lome at once resigned, though protesting against the publication 
of a stolen private letter. 

The letter had been published on February 9, 1898. Before the 
public excitement over this incident had had time to cool, on the 
morning of February 16 the public read in the papers the ghastly 
news that the previous evening the battle-ship Maine had been blown 
up by an explosion and sunk in Havana harbor with the loss of 260 
officers and men. 

It has never been satisfactorily determined what caused the ex- 
plosion. An American board of naval experts examining the sunken 
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hull claimed that the vessel had been blown up from the outside. 
A Spanish board, who were not allowed to examine the hull but who 
did examine the bottom of the harbor, determined that the explosion 
must have been internal. Thirteen years later, the hull was raised and 
examined afresh by our own naval experts. They decided that the 
first board had been wrong as to the part of the ship where the ex- 
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plosion had occurred, a majority still claiming, however, that the 
explosion had been external and a minority that it had been, as the 
Spaniards claimed, internal. As the ship was then towed out into 
deep water and sunk, no one can examine her again and the truth 
will always remain uncertain and the verdict suspicious. We re- 
fused to allow any one but ourselves to examine the evidence and 
then destroyed it. 
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That, however, made no difference in 1898. The newspapers and 
the public at once decided that the ship had been blown up by the 
deviltry of the Spaniards, and the war-cry of Remember the 
Maine ” swept the country. Three weeks after the sinking, Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for the national defence. On March 29 McKinley 
sent an ulti ma t um to Spain demanding the immediate rescinding 
of the order for the reconcentration policy, and an armistice in 
Cuba. Spain complied immediately with the first demand, and on 
April 9 to the second. Two days earlier, the six greatest European 
powers had offered their services to intervene and bring about a 
peaceful solution. Woodford from Madrid reported that the Span- 
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ish Government was moving as rapidly as possible to comply with 
all our demands without bringing on revolution, the overthrow of 
the dynasty, and chaos. 

McKinley himself had desired peace, but the pressure on a man 
who was honest and amiable but not strong had become over- 
whelming. The powerful groups who wanted war were determined 
on it. The newspapers fanned the fury of the populace to a roaring 
blaze. The President decided to throw the decision on Congress, 
and on April 10 had his message ready. That day he received des- 
patches from Woodford stating that Spain conceded practically any- 
thing we might ask. 

It was too late. The next day, McKinley sent his message to Con- 
gress with merely a casual reference at the very end to Wood- 
ford’s despatch and Spain’s offer. On the 19th, Congress passed a 
resolution declaring Cuba independent, calling on Spain to with- 
draw from her colony, authorizing the President to enforce this de- 
mand with the army and navy, and finally declaring that we would 
ourselves withdraw from Cuba as soon as we had secured her inde- 
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pendence and would leave her to govern herself. Five days later, 
Spain declared war. We declared war on April 25. 

At this stage, the idealism of the American people was in full 
flood. The Cuban patriots had been painted in glowing colors, the 
ferocity of the Spaniards in deepest black. We were on a crusade to 
help a glorious little people win their freedom from oppression, and 
we had guaranteed that we would altruistically leave them their in- 
dependence when we had helped them achieve it. How immensely 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE CUBAN PATRIOTS ROUSED THE PATRIOTISM OF CON- 
FEDERATE VETERANS 
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fin er we thought ourselves than the empire-grabbing States of Eu- 
rope who, particularly since about 1880, had been seizing territory 
all over the world and subjecting alien races to themselves because 
of markets or raw materials! If the thoughts of newspaper owners 
were on circulation and profits, and those of certain astute statesmen 
and captains of industry were strongly flavored with plain European 
imperialism, it is only fair to emphasize that the people at large who 
favored the war did so at first in a fine spirit of unselfishness. 

They imm ediately, however, received something of a shock. The 
island of Cuba was definite enough. It was almost at our doorstep, 
a few miles only from out coast. The job seemed to be to go down 
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there and put the Spaniards out, if they did not get out voluntarily. 
The President called for 200,000 volunteers. If, in more than a 
month, only 120,000 had come forward, that did not make much 
difference. They were a good many more than our incompetent War 
Department knew what to do with anyway, and ample for the 
Cuban job. 

If the people had been thinking only of Cuba, others had wider 
views, the “large policy” which Lodge, Roosevelt, and others had 
been trying to educate McKinley up to adopting. Roosevelt had sent 
Dewey to the Far East, and the day before we formally declared war, 
on April 25, that officer at Hong-Kong received orders to proceed to 
the Philippine Islands and to destroy or capture the Spanish Orien- 
tal Fleet. So the American nation, with its eyes on Cuba, on May 6 
was stunned to hear that five days earlier Dewey had destroyed ten 
Spanish men-of-war at Manila, killed or wounded 381 men, without 
the loss of a single American, and with no damage to our ships. He 
had then settled down to the blockade of Manila with the intention of 
taking the Philippine Islands. 

Hardly any of us knew where the islands were and it all seemed 
remote from the patriots whom we were supposed to be rescuing in 
Cuba. That island, in fact, was more remote in policy than the 
Philippines in space, though the idealism of the people had not yet 
grasped that fact. In May, Lodge was writing to Roosevelt, now 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Rough Riders in Texas instead of in the 
Navy office, that “we are not lugging that monitor across the Pacific 
for the fun of lugging her back again. They mean to send not less 
than 20,000 men to the Philippines. As to Cuba I am in no sort of 
hurry . . . Porto Rico is not forgotten and we mean to have it. Un- 
less I am utterly and profoundly mistaken the Administration is now 
fully committed to the large policy that we both desire.” A week 
later he added, “for various reasons I am not anxious to see the war 
jammed through. . . . Let us get the outlying things first.” 

The Cuban patriots and America on crusade had overlooked the 
desirability of the “outlying things,” but the war was to be in many 
ways a surprise. It was a short and, as far as America was concerned, 
an almost bloodless one. We had only about 379 men killed or died 
of wounds, though the toll of sickness, largely due to the colossal 
inefficiency of the War Department, was heavy in comparison. Per- 
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haps no other war has had such amazing results at so slight a cost in 
life. The Spaniards were brave and showed themselves chivalrous, 
but the fighting at all points was thousands of miles from Spain, and 
her navy was made up of antiquated ships in bad condition. The 
fight in Manila Bay was about as exciting and glorious as killing a 
deer which walks out of the woods to look at you. 

Although Dewey could take the city of Manila he had no troops 
to hold it and had to await the reinforcements of which Lodge wrote 
to Roosevelt. While waiting, a British, French, Japanese, and two 
German ships of war arrived to look after the rights of their na- 
tionals. All behaved with exemplary courtesy except the German 
Admiral, Von Diedrich, who blustered and threatened until Dewey, 
after accusing him of gross discourtesy and suggesting that if he 
wanted a fight he could have it at once, brought him to some sense 
of decency. The chief result of this otherwise unimportant incident 
was the beginning of a far more friendly feeling for England in 
America owing to the fact that the British commander, Chichester, 
had made it obvious to the Germans that if they did try a fight he 
would be on the side of Dewey. After our troops had arrived, an as- 
sault was made on the city and on the 12th of August the capital of 
the islands passed into our possession. Meanwhile, Congress by joint 
resolution had annexed the Hawaiian Islands on July 7, as a valu- 
able naval base and a handy stepping-stone to our embryo Oriental 
empire. 

In the West Indian theatre of operations we had been trying to 
locate the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera. For a while it could 
not be found, and there was tremendous excitement up and down 
the Atlantic coast lest it should appear and bombard one summer 
resort or another. After the game of hide-and-seek had gone on for 
some time it was found that Cervera had taken refuge in the harbor 
of Santiago in Cuba. Although he had sailed into the harbor on 
May 19 and Rear-Admiral Sampson had ordered Schley to blockade 
him there with the American fleet, it was not until the 29th, and 
after inexplicable backing and filling, that Schley got there. 

The troops destined for the island had been gathered at Tampa, 
Florida, where the confusion due to the incompetence of the higher 
military authorities was almost beyond belief, as it was to continue 
throughout the brief struggle. No attempt was made to improve the 
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single-track railroad; the food was bad, when there was any; troops 
had to move by themselves without orders and capture their own 
freight cars to get to docks nine miles off to reach the embarkation 
point; lighters had to be seized by energetic officers for their men to 
get on board transports; cavalry regiments were shipped without their 
horses ; orders to sail were given and countermanded ; men herded like 
cattle on the decks of ships were left there for days in the tropical sun. 
Roosevelt wrote to Lodge begging him to bring pressure to get some 
one to bring order out of the chaos. Lodge replied soothingly, saying, 
“I am devoting all my strength to get the annexation of Hawaii,” 
adding that there was no longer any doubt we must have Porto 
Rico and that the Administration was coming round to the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines. The Cuban “patriots” had ceased to count. 

Finally, however, troops did reach the coast of their island, and on 
June 24 won against the Spanish at Las Guasimas, and on July 1 
assaulted the heights around Santiago. The most noted minor en- 
gagement was that at San Juan Hill where Roosevelt under Colonel 
Leonard Wood led the Rough Riders on foot (their horses were still 
in Florida), against the enemy. The American charge against forti- 
fied positions was magnificently carried out, and much valor was 
shown on both sides. 

Santiago itself had not yet been captured but was in imminent 
peril, although sickness was taking a heavy toll of the Americans, 
and General Shafter was inclined to withdraw the troops. On July 
3 Admiral Sampson had steamed to Siboney, where the sick general 
had his headquarters, to confer with him, and had been gone from 
the blockading squadron only about half an hour when the Spanish 
fleet made an effort to escape from the harbor. No braver man or 
more courteous enemy has ever commanded at sea than Admiral 
Cervera. He had known from the start, when ordered overseas by 
the government in unfit and unprepared vessels, that only surrender 
or destruction could await him. 

Realizing that when Santiago fell, his fleet would be bombarded 
from the heights, he preferred to dash out to sea and end in glorious 
fight. There was never any chance for him, and one after another his 
ships were destroyed, Cervera himself leaping from the burning 
deck of the Maria Teresa into the sea, to be picked up by the Ameri- 
cans, as they rescued hundreds of others from the blazing and ex- 
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ploding vessels. The fact that Sampson, who outranked Schley, had 
been absent at the beginning of the fight, and the jealousy between 
them and their partisans, resulted in one of the most notable and un- 
edifying controversies in our history, which divided the American 
people and lasted for years. 

Ten days after the battle, General Toral surrendered Santiago to 
Generals Shafter, Miles, and Wheeler, and on the 25th, Miles, who 
had proceeded to Porto Rico, received the surrender of that island. 
The war was over. 

In the meantime, American sentiment had suffered a profound 
change. Whatever many leaders had had in their minds, when the 
people had applauded the war at the beginning the people had thought 
only of freeing Cuba. But as we gathered islands into our arms in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, a wave of imperialistic ambition swept the 
nation. Men who believed that America as an empire, governing 
alien and subject races, would change its character from that of the 
great self-governing Republic, were denounced as unpatriotic fools 
or worse. The conventions of the Republican Party all over the coun- 
try were passing resolutions declaring that “where the flag once goes 
up it must never come down.” McKinley wrestled with the problem 
of whether or not to demand the Philippines while imperialists like 
Lodge and large business interests which wanted materials and mar- 
kets, and clergymen who dreamed of saving the souls of natives, all 
brought pressure on him. Finally he decided it was destiny that we 
must keep the islands. 

The Peace Commission which met the Spanish Commissioners in 
Paris secured all that the most ardent imperialist could have wished. 
Spain gave up her sovereignty over Cuba, ceded Porto Rico and 
Guam to the United States, as, for $20,000,000, she also surrendered 
the Philippine archipelago to us. The Treaty further provided that 
Congress should be empowered to determine the rights of the in- 
habitants of the ceded territories. 

The Treaty, however, met with strong opposition in the Senate, 
where many senators felt that the constitutional and other problems 
involved in our becoming an empire were bound to have serious 
and unhappy results. Oddly enough, in view of his stand on another 
Treaty twenty years later, likewise negotiated in Paris, Lodge in- 
sisted that not to accept it would “be a repudiation of the President 
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and humiliation of the whole country in the eyes of the world.” 
Bryan, who was opposed to imperialism but who wished also to end 
the war, voted in favor of the Treaty which was ratified by a majority 
of only one vote. 

On April n, 1899, peace was declared. We had acquired 8,500,000 
“subjects”— about 1,000,000 Spaniards and negroes in Porto Rico, 
and 7,500,000 Filipinos, a large part of the latter being savages. 
Many, however, were not so but were civilized and educated, and 
under their leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, had, like the Cubans, been 
fighting for independence. This insurrection was now directed 
against us instead of Spain, and it took us three years to suppress it. 

It was not until the spring of 1900 that we began to provide forms 
of government for our new dependencies, but Cuba received 
attention more promptly. We had pledged ourselves to her inde- 
pendence, so the main problem was settled. Much to the mortifica- 
tion of the Cubans, however, we tied a string to their sovereignty, 
and forced them to add an amendment to their Constitution by 
which the United States could in part control their foreign policy 
and finances. The Platt Amendment, as it is called, also gave us the 
right to intervene at any time to maintain an “adequate” govern- 
ment for the protection of life, property, and liberty; and forced 
Cuba to cede us a couple of coaling stations on her coast. 

It should be added that the American army of occupation, under 
General Wood, did extraordinarily good work in sanitary and other 
improvements in the island before they withdrew and Wood handed 
over the government to the first elected President, Estrada Palma, 
on May 20, 1902. It was a fine piece of colonial administration, and 
the efficiency displayed, in notable contrast to the muddle of the war, 
was of lasting benefit to the island. The Platt Amendment was also 
for the good of the Cuban people, and if we threw to the winds the 
idealism with which we had started the war, we at least maintained 
it with regard to Cuba, and gave an example of restraint in leaving 
the rich “Pearl of the Antilles” to work out its own destiny in com- 
parative freedom if it could. 

Little by little, since the Peace of 1783 we had been extending our 
territory, but now for the first time we found ourselves a world 
power, and were so recognized both by our own people and foreign 
statesmen. This did not come about from our having defeated a 
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decrepit and tottering second-rate European nation with, a glorious 
past. That was not a great feat in itself, and at least the ostensible 
cause of the quarrel had been conditions just off our own coast in 
Cuba, and had had nothing to do with world politics. Nor did the 
recognition of our new status come altogether from our having be- 
come an Asiatic power by the acquisition of the Philippines, though 
that did indeed mark a great departure from our traditional policy 
and might presage almost anything. 

It came, rather, from the sudden recognition of what had been 
largely overlooked until the war turned the spotlight of the world’s 
interest on us, the fact of our colossal economic growth. In the new 
world system then developing, wealth and economic resources had 
begun to spell power as never before, and the world all at once dis- 
covered that there were 75,000,000 of restless and energetic people, 
possessing the richest half of one of the richest continents in the 
world, who were beginning to emerge from their self-centred isola- 
tion and to spread out in trade and conquest. Small and short as the 
war had been, it had also fired the enthusiasm of most of our own 
people for taking a place among the nations of the world. 

If one overlooked the almost pathetic weakness of our foe, the 
naval victories at Manila and Santiago had certainly been smashing 
ones, and the people suddenly developed an immense pride in their 
navy. Atlases had been in much request during the war, and great 
numbers of citizens whose interest before had scarcely gone beyond 
their “Main Street” found themselves thinking in terms both of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Minds were opened and victory brought a 
sense of power. For the next twenty years, until we shut ourselves 
up again, it seemed as though we were destined to play that role in 
international affairs which all expected that we should. 

In 1899, when the Czar of Russia sent out invitations to the powers 
to meet at The Hague to discuss the problem of the economic burden 
of armaments, breaking with our traditional policy of isolation, we 
accepted, and sent an able delegation with Andrew D. White at its 
head. They were not mere “observers,” and it was chiefly owing to 
American influence that the Conference agreed to establish the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, before which, three years later, the 
United States and Mexico were the first nations to appear to settle 
a serious dispute by amicable methods. 
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Our delegates were scarcely home from The Hague, when Secre- 
tary of State Hay took the lead in endeavoring to save the Chinese 
Empire from practical dismemberment, in the guise of concessions, 
by competing European powers. On September 6, 1899, he initiated 
the policy which became known as “the open door,” by asking 
France, England, Russia, and Germany that each should make no 
di s cr imina tion against other nationals in the spheres of their “con- 
cessions,” to which they all acceded a distinct liberalizing of the 
older imperial is m. Some months later there was again a serious 

Shi* ^overwent is animated by a sincere desire that the inter- 
ests our citizens- may not be prejudiced thrcwgh exclusive treatment 
by any .or tbe controlling Powers within their so-called "spneres of in- 
terest” in China, and hopes also to retain there an open market for the 
commerce or the rorld, remove dangerous sources or international irrita- 
tion, and hasten thereby united or canoerted action oT the Powers 

at Pekin in favor or the administrative reforms so urgently needed 
for strengthening the imperial Government and taaintainlng the in- 
tegrity-of China in wliicn the whole western world, is alike con- 
cerned* It believes that such a result nay be greatly assisted 

OFFICE COPY OF INSTRUCTIONS OF JOHN HAY TO AMBASSADOR CHOATE IN 
LONDON, RELATIVE TO THE “OPEN DOOR** POLICY 
Courtesy of the State Department, Washington. 


threat of the dismemberment of the empire. Floods, famines, and 
hatred of the foreigners stirred a revolt, and the revolutionists, or 
“Boxers,” threatened to destroy the foreign legations at Peking. A 
complete massacre of all the foreigners and their families in the be- 
leaguered city was feared, and the world was in suspense until a 
rescue was effected by a force made up of 2500 American troops, 
3000 British, 800 French, and 8000 Japanese. 

Such an incident under the old imperialism was considered an 
opportunity to acquire territory as a means of punishment, and the 
European nations were ready to dismember China by securing large 
punitive grants. Hay blocked this plan by claiming that the rebellion 
was a domestic one against the Chinese Government, and that all 
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which foreigners could claim would be the proper punishment of 
offenders and the payment of a cash indemnity for actual losses. 
America placed hers at $24,000,000 and it was only with much diffi- 
culty that the European nations were induced to place theirs at $110,- 
000,000, secured by Chinese taxes and duties. America, however, had 
saved the territorial integrity of the empire, and five years later, 
when it was found that our actual loss had not been much more than 
half the sum first named, we remitted $11,000,000 of the payment, 
which China in gratitude put aside as a fund to send Chinese stu- 
dents to American universities. 

Although the issue of the bitter campaign of 1896 had been free 
silver, it was not until March 14, 1900, that an Act ensuring the gold 
standard was finally passed and signed. This established that all forms 
of our money must be redeemable in gold on demand, created a 
redemption fund of gold metal to the amount of $150,000,000, and 
provided that paper notes, when presented for payment in gold, 
should not be issued again except for gold. The endless chain, which 
Cleveland had pleaded to have broken, was at last shattered. 

The rapid increase in the annual production of gold, of which we 
have spoken, and a series of unusually fine harvests, had brought 
abounding prosperity to the United States. There was, however, 
much dissatisfaction with the distribution of its fruits, and Roosevelt 
noted in 1899 that “the agitation against trusts is taking an always 
firmer hold,” and that he was surprised to find how many workmen 
in New York State who had been strongly Republican in 1896 were 
now grumbling. But on the whole there was little doubt of the out- 
come of the election of 1900. 

There was no doubt at all as to candidates for the Presidency. Mc- 
Kinley might, as Roosevelt somewhat unjustly said, have “no more 
backbone than a chocolate eclair” but he had got on well with Con- 
gress, had been dignified in office, and was popular and respected. 
In the Democratic Party, Bryan had made himself practical dictator 
and the attitude of the rank and file toward him was rather that of 
the followers of a prophet than of a mere political leader. In their 
eyes he stood for the cause of humanity rather than for any particu- 
lar policy, but the exigencies of a campaign demanded specific is- 
sues, and there was none in 1900 on which he could rouse the 
country. 
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He came out strongly against imperialism and our governing sub- 
ject races, but with the exception of a comparatively small group of 
intellectuals, the mass of the people were proud of the war and of 
our new acquisitions, and the issue, both in its constitutional and 
ethical aspects, was rather above the head of the average voter. Be- 
sides, it had been Bryan’s own vote and influence which had made 
possible the ratification of the treaty by which we acquired the Phil- 
ippines, and this fact made a weak point in his armor. With abound- 
ing prosperity, both the tariff and the free-silver issues roused com- 
paratively little interest, and it was probably Bryan s attacks on the 
trusts and corporate wealth which brought him the greatest num- 
ber of followers. 

To a cer tain extent Hanna, who was again manager of the cam- 
paign, afforded Bryan ammunition. Whether Hanna was becoming 
a bit tired or merely lazy, he found it much easier to get contribu- 
tions to the $2,500,000 he wanted to elect McKinley from a com- 
paratively few rich men and corporations than from the people at 
large, and the election of 1900 was financed more exclusively by the 
“interests” than any one previously had been. On the other hand, 
full revelations of the scandals of big business had not yet been 
made, and Hanna was able to make effective use of the slogans of 
“Republican prosperity” and the “full dinner pail.” 

As it was to turn out, the most important event in what would 
otherwise have been a rather stale political season was the choice of 
McKinley’s running-mate. 

In many respects there has been no other figure in American pub- 
lic life to compare with Theodore Roosevelt. After a rather sickly 
youth he had become a man of almost incomparably abounding 
physical as well as mental vigor. Never a profound and often not a 
logical thinker, the range of his intellectual interests was wide and 
his memory unusual. Standing firmly for the ideals, which he was 
fond of preaching, of the ordinary clean, honest American, he also 
delighted to describe himself as a “very practical man,” a combina- 
tion which sometimes brought him into strange combinations with 
political bosses. He was essentially pragmatic, and believed in work- 
ing with what tools one had, even if they were pretty filthy at times. 

Of his patriotism, ideals, and ability both in politics and states- 
manship, there can be no doubt. He had an extraordinary capacity 
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also for making himself popular, which he used as an actor does, 
but apart from this, there were genuine qualities in the man himself 
which enormously interested people of the most varied sorts. No 
other American, if any statesman anywhere, has ever aroused the 
world-wide interest in himself and his doings which attended Roose- 
velt in the fifteen years after the Spanish War. 

He had a way of making; himself, or at least of becoming, the cen- 
tre of every scene in which he figured, a characteristic popularity 
commented on in the saying that if he attended a funeral he would 
insist on being the corpse. In the Spanish War he had promptly 
abandoned his desk to raise a regiment of Western cowboys, and 
although he was only second in command, Wood being the colonel, 
the spot-light of publicity was always on Roosevelt. He did good 
work but when the regiment got to Cuba, the impression created 
was that there was almost no one on the island but Roosevelt, and 
his ordinary brave part in the charge at San Juan Hill was magnified 
into one of the glories of the ages. As McKinley remarked, no one 
else had got so much out of the war as Roosevelt had, and even be- 
fore his return he was being boomed for governor of New York. 

He was accepted by Platt, and elected, but his honesty and energy 
in office antagonized the larger business interests, who preferred to 
know just what a legislature cost rather than to indulge in purity in 
politics, and they were anxious to get rid of him. In view of his 
enormous popularity as “Teddy” throughout the country, the safest 
thing seemed to be to kick him upstairs to the innocuous office of 
Vice-President, and although McKinley was not desirous of having 
this political enfant terrible and erratic human dynamo as his run- 
ning-mate, it was arranged between the bosses that he should be 
given the nomination. Roosevelt himself swore that he did not want 
it and would not take it, but although warned that if he went to the 
convention he would be nominated by acclamation, he went, in 
Rough Rider hat and red bandanna, and received and accepted the 
nomination. 

The popular enthusiasm is one side of the picture but we may look 
at another, for the nomination of Roosevelt is as good an example 
as any for the study of the National Convention as an expression of 
the choice of the people for candidates. It had been hoped that such 
a system of nomination by delegates chosen by State conventions, 
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delegates to which in turn had been chosen by district conventions, 
delegates to which last had been chosen by “the people,” would ex- 
press the people’s choice. In fact, to a very great extent, the National 
Convention system, although none better has yet been suggested, 
had come to descend to and rest upon, through the hierarchy of 
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hand, the powerful 

party boss, Hanna, was strongly opposed to having the irrepressible 
governor as the running-mate for the less picturesque McKinley. 
There was, however, another factor in the situation. Matthew Quay, 
the boss of Pennsylvania, had conceived the notion that if the num- 
ber of delegates to the National Convention were based on party 
strength instead of population in each State, his own position as con- 
trolling the delegates from the overwhelmingly Republican State of 
Pennsylvania would be much increased. He wished to have the rules 
changed to compass this desirable result. Such a change would in 
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many ways be beneficial to the country, and was later advocated by 
Taft, but Hanna, controlling the delegates from the Democratic 
South, naturally had no wish to have his own power shorn for the 
benefit of Boss Quay. Platt, however, had agreed that he would vote 
for Quay’s change of rules in exchange for the promise that Quay 
would have his delegates vote for Roosevelt. 

As between Roosevelt and a change in the rules, Hanna considered 
Roosevelt the lesser of the two evils, as less permanent. He there- 
fore split the Platt-Quay alliance by promising Platt his own backing 
of Roosevelt if Platt would oppose Quay’s plans. This was what was 
going on behind the scenes, while the delegates applauded Roose- 
velt’s red bandanna, and is much the sort of thing which goes on in 
all National Conventions. As between Platt and Quay as political 
bosses there was not much to choose, but Quay’s plan, although pro- 
posed for the purely selfish purpose of strengthening his own cor- 
rupt power in a notoriously corrupt State, was really constructive in 
its more permanent effects. No one was thinking, however, in terms 
of statesmanship, but all three, — Hanna, Platt, and Quay, — in terms 
of immediate political advantage. So, amid vast enthusiasm, the hero 
of San Juan Hill was put on the ticket with Major McKinley. 

Although, in the ensuing campaign, there was an unusual num- 
ber of parties in the field, the real contest, as always was between 
the Republicans and Democrats, and, as had been anticipated, the 
ticket of McKinley and Roosevelt easily won, 7,219,000 to 6,358,000 
in the popular vote and 292 to 155 in the Electoral College. Appar- 
ently Roosevelt had been respectably buried as presiding officer of 
the Senate, and big business sighed relief. It did not dream of assas- 
sination. 
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THE ROOSEVELT ERA 

T he last year or more of McKinley s life as President, both. 

before and after his second election, was chiefly notable for 
the adjustment of our relations to our new dependencies. 
In a series of cases which reached the Supreme Court in 
1900 and 1901, it became all too clear that the overseas possessions, 
“the outlying thin gs” of Senator Lodge’s phrase, had no legitimate 
place in our constitutional system. Unlike the areas acquired in the 
course of our steady continental expansion, these islands inhabited 
by alien races, many of them savage and all speaking languages 
other than our own, could not be passed through a “Territorial” 
stage to be admitted within a reasonable time as States of the Union. 

We had, however, acquired them, and the Supreme Court was 
faced by a condition and not by a theory. If the logic of its decisions 
was far from clear, that was chiefly because the situation itself was 
not logical. The new possessions were declared not to be foreign 
countries but on the other hand neither were they parts of the 
United States, and their citizens were left suspended in a sort of 
Mahomet’s coffin of an anomalous status. What mainly came out of 
the decisions was the verdict that Congress had the power to legislate 
for the possessions and to do about as it chose, subject to revision by 
the Court, which reserved the right to decide on each topic as it 
might come up without laying down any general principles. 

At first, largely owing to the insurrection, the Philippines had to 
be placed under strict military rule, but Aguinaldo surrendered to 
General Funston in March, 1901, and the backbone of the revolt was 
broken, though the islands were not entirely pacified. We may note 
that although we paid Spain only $20,000,000 for the archipelago, 
and had complained of her inability to put down the Cuban revolu- 
.ion upon our immediate demand, it took us four years and cost us 
J170, 000,000 to quell the Philippine one. An adjustment of disputed 
and titles with the friars cost us over $7,000,000 more, so that our 
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new possession really cost us about nine times the sum first contem- 
plated by the imperialists. 

Civil governments of different forms were set up in all the newly 
acquired islands, in both the Atlantic and the Pacific, before the end 
of McKinley’s term, following in many respects the precedents of 
the old British colonial governments before the American Revolu- 
tion. It is interesting to note that in ruling our own dependencies 
we have found it necessary to do not a few of the things of which 
we so bitterly complained as being tyrannical in 1776. It is the old 
story of the different viewpoints of those in opposition and those in 
power with the responsibilities of office. In Porto Rico, for example, 
we erected a government in which both the governor and members 
of the Upper House were appointed by the President of the United 
States, and the Lower House was elected by the qualified voters in 
Porto Rico. As Congress had also the power to legislate for the wel- 
fare of the island, we reproduced the old type of Royal colony, 
merely substituting the President for the King, and Congress for 
Parliament. 

In April, 1900, both Hawaii and Porto Rico were made Territories, 
but although their populations warranted Statehood, they have never 
received that status, and it is uncertain if they ever will. The United 
States undertook its obligations of governing in good faith, and all 
of our possessions have improved greatly in such matters as public 
health, education, and order. There has been much advance in build- 
ing of roads, in the sanitation of cities, the establishment of hospitals, 
in water supplies and many other fundamentals of modern life, 
while our administrative services have been freer from graft and 
scandal than have our own domestic governments. They have, in- 
deed, beginning with Wood in Cuba and William H. Taft in the 
Philippines, developed a series of administrators of whom we may 
well be proud. 

Nevertheless, it is improbable that these possessions can be ab- 
sorbed as integral parts in our self-governing system for a long time, 
if ever. How completely outside our normal course of expansion they 
were was shown at once in the disputes over levying tariff duties on 
the products imported from them. It would be as unthinkable as it 
would be unconstitutional, to lay duties on the import of products 
of any of the continental States or Territories into the rest of the 
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country, but both Congress and the Supreme Court decided that we 
could do so on the products of even Hawaii and Porto Rico after 
they Had become “Territories,” and we did so also in the Philippines. 
Of course we could not do so if they ever became States, and this fact 
has large political significance. 

McKinley was chiefly concerned with these insular questions in 
the early months of his second term in 1901 when he attended the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo in September. He was not a 
great man, but he was an able, gentle and lovable one, and since he 
had been in the White House he had endeared himself in an un- 
usual degree to the American people. He had also developed as a 
statesman, especially in his views of international relations and pol- 
icy. As a small-town Congressman he had believed in a Chinese wall 
of tariffs around protected American industries; as President he had 
come to realize that, as he said in a speech on September 5, at Buf- 
falo, we cannot “forever sell everything and buy little or nothing.” 
He had come to regard the tariff not as protection for American in- 
dustry but, in reciprocity treaties, as a means of expanding American 
commerce. The nation applauded the speech, and with three and a 
half years yet to serve, McKinley seemed to have a great and useful 
future before him. 

The next day, at a reception, he held out his hand to shake that 
of a young Pole, one of whose hands, apparently injured, was done 
up in linen. Instantly a flash of flame came from the bandage, fol- 
lowed by another, and the President fell back, shot through the 
stomach by a madman. Rallying from the operation which was im- 
mediately performed, his recovery was looked upon as certain, but a 
week later he began to sink and died on the 14th. Roosevelt, the 
man of whom the bosses and the big business interests had thought 
to have rid themselves by burying him as presiding officer of the 
Senate, was President of the United States. 

The mourning country, which now so unexpectedly found the 
young Roosevelt, — he was yet but forty-two, — at its head, had 
changed much in the preceding decade. Not only had it become a 
world power but there had been a similar change of scale in many 
other aspects of its life. We were on the threshold of the era in which 
we are still living, in spite of the vast changes which have occurred 
since. 
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The age of electricity, after many experiments, had come, and its 
effect was being felt in many directions. In 1900 there were about 
2500 power stations, and their number was increasing rapidly every 
year. The first trolley cars had been installed in 1898, and in a few 
years were to be common everywhere. In that year, Boston had built 
the first subway in America, and New York followed in 1900. Roose- 
velt’s presidency was to see the electrification of the great railroad 
systems well begun, and the tunnels built connecting New York 
with Long Island and New Jersey. 

The transmission of electric power from central stations to homes 
and offices quickly brought into the market innumerable sorts of 
electrical appliances, such as irons, dish-washers, and so on, as well as 
electric lights. The cheaper power made the elevator more practical, 
and with the elevator came the apartment house and the skyscraper. 
The Flatiron Building in New York rose to its twenty stories in 1902, 
and in a few years was followed by the great Metropolitan Tower, 
the Singer Building and the Municipal Building, as well as the be- 
ginning of the super-skyscraper in other cities, and, in just a decade, 
by the Woolworth Building, in New York, 785 feet high. As part of 
the change, we may note that in the late 8o’s about 1300 private 
houses were built annually on Manhattan Island, but that by 1904 
only 40 were put up whereas apartment , houses were rising rapidly, 
completely altering not only the physical form of the old “home” but 
the life of the women and children within it. 

The new architecture marked a profound change in the men- 
tality of the people. One has only to contrast the low, small and ex- 
quisite City Hall in New York, perhaps the most perfect of the early 
nineteenth-century buildings in America, with the soaring bulk of 
its neighbor, the Municipal Building, to realize the psychological as 
well as the architectural gulf that separates the builders of each. 
There Was profound significance in the fact that we Americans had 
suddenly started to build our communal and public edifices on a 
scale equalled only by the Egyptian and the Roman. Not only the 
office skyscraper but the vast railway stations of this decade were 
symptomatic of the change. While Europe was content with small, 
grimy, and purely utilitarian structures, the Americans undertook 
that scries of great marble buildings, unsurpassed save by Rome in 
vastness and satisfying dignity, beginning with the Union Station at 
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Washington, completed in 1907, and reaching the summit in the 
Pennsylvania (1910) and Grand Central Stations (1913) ^ New 
York. 

In other respects we were also standing at the threshold of a new 
era in 1901. In America, at least, perhaps no other mechanical inven- 
tion has so altered the entire life and ways of living and of thought 
as has the automobile. In 1895 there were but four motor cars regis- 
tered in the whole country. By 1900 there were 8000, and the flood of 
production was soon to be let loose. In 1903 the Wright brothers in 
North Carolina made the first flight in the air in world history in a 
machine which had raised itself by its own power, and eight years 
later Glenn Curtiss made the first successful hydroplane. A new 
world was indeed coming into being. 

The change of scale and the growing interest in communal rather 
rhari personal life was as notable in the field of letters as in that of 
architecture. Improvements and reduction of costs in printing and 
illustrating, as well as the discovery of the great profits in advertis- 
ing, doubled and trebled the circulation of the new types of popular, 
low-priced magazines, such as Collier’s, Munsey’s, McClure’s, The 
Cosmopolitan and others. The Saturday Evening Post, bought for 
$1000 in 1897, was soon to rise to amazing figures of circulation. 
Am ong books, the best sellers were also sold in hitherto unheard-of 
quantities, — such as, in 1901, 275,000 copies of ]anice Meredith, 320,- 
000 of The Crisis, 420,000 of Richard Carvel, and 520,000 of David 
Harum. 

It was not merely, however, the increase in scale which was no- 
table in publishing. In the decade after the war, the attention of both 
authors and readers was almost wholly concentrated on the Ameri- 
can scene, as is shown by glancing over the list of titles of such lead- 
ing writers of the period as Booth Tarkington, Jack London, Mrs. 
Wharton, Hamlin Garland, Harold Frederic, John Fox, Frank 
Norris, Miss Wilkins, Owen Wister, and others. Moreover, increas- 
ingly after 1901, the articles which helped to sell the popular maga- 
zines were those dealing with the evils and scandals of our economic 
and political regime, exposed also in such books as The Octopus 
(1901) and The Pit (1903) by Norris, The History of the Standard 
Oil Company (1904) by Ida Tarbell, The Shame of the Cities (1904) 
by Lincoln Steffens, or The Jungle (1906) by Upton Sinclair and 
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The Iron Heel (1907) by Jack London. These and such authors also 
as Burton J. Hendrick and Ray Stannard Baker, although imitated 
by a host of mere sensation-mongers, did careful and able work in 
uncovering the corruption and injustice which were eating into our 
national life from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Their popularity testi- 
fied to the deep discontent and mistrust of the people with their 
leaders. 

Beth emotions were wholly warranted. Although as we have seen, 
the “trust” and large corporation had appeared before the war, the 
change in scale and the tendency toward consolidation were most 
notable immediately after. Between 1898 and 1900 more than two 
score combinations took place in the iron and steel industry alone, 
and in those years were formed such huge companies as the Amalga- 
mated Copper, the American Smelting & Refining, the larger Stand- 
ard Oil, and the Consolidated Tobacco, to be followed in 1901 by 
the United States Steel. 

The last, which was characteristic of all of them in the extent of 
its over-capitalization, issued securities of a par value of over $1,400,- 
000,000 though its actual assets were estimated at only about $682,- 
000,000 so that a large part of its 7 per cent preferred stock, as 
well as its whole issue of more than $500,000,000 of common, was 
water. Huge quantities of water were also similarly injected into the 
new railway and other combines. The only way to make profits on all 
this gigantic mass of capital, issued for the benefit of those who 
floated it, and much of which represented no tangible property or 
earning power, was to keep expenses, including wages, to their low- 
est point, to charge unwarranted and sometimes outrageously high 
prices for services or products, and to utilize all possible means of 
controlling markets and prices. 

Both the consumer and the wage-earner had begun to feel com- 
pletely helpless before these colossal aggregations of wealth and 
power. Such a railroad man as E. H. Harriman boasted openly of 
being able to buy both legislatures and courts for whatever he needed. 
The word of these financial titans, and not of the people’s represen- 
tatives and judges, appeared to have become the law of the land. 
They seemed, and felt themselves to be, all-powerful. Harriman 
did magnificent work in rehabilitating the broken-down Union 
Pacific railroad system, but on the other hand he considered himself 
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a czar in the vast Western territory which he ruled. The people 
of Oregon complained bitterly that they could not develop their 
State, in which there was a section as large as Ohio without a mile of 
railroad, because Harriman was not ready to build himself and 
would allow no one else to do so. 

The great change in the scale of business, the vast opportunities for 
sudden and incalculably great riches from stock watering and 
market operations, had gone to the heads of these leaders who were 
corrupting and threatening the whole of American life, growing 
colossally rich while wages were being lowered. Speaking of them 
five years after the Steel Trust had marked the advent of billion- 
dollar companies, Roosevelt wrote that “in their hearts they take 
the ground that to take legal proceedings against them when they 
violate the law and to endeavor to have them pay their proper share 
of the taxes is as much of an outrage as to excite the mob to plunder 
the rich. As you know, in San Francisco many of the big corpora- 
tions have deliberately stood by the labor union party, saying with 
utter cynicism that they preferred the chance of occasional violence 
if they could temper it with corruption, to an honest government 
that would permit neither corruption nor violence.” It was the old 
story of corrupting governments, municipal, State, or national, in 
order to obtain special privileges which would enable their possessors 
to crush competitors, and make profits on bogus capital. 

Free silver as an issue was dead, but what had been the underlying 
issue of the 1896 campaign was not. Neither the Republican Party 
nor the great business leaders had learned anything. Having downed 
Bryan they had merely become more reckless and cynical than ever. 
On the other hand, the discontent of the people had become more pro- 
found, wide-spread and intelligent. The question of a sound currency 
was settled. The question in 1901 was of a sound national life and 
of the rights of the tens of millions of ordinary citizens as against 
the new concentrated power of a few dozen. 

By 1904, 164,500 miles of railroad, practically all that was worth 
anything, was controlled by six groups of individuals, who by means 
of their own wealth, and yet more by the control they held over 
banks and life insurance companies, were coming to dominate the 
life of the people in every department. The organization and control 
of the business concerns were, in truth, concentrating so. rapidly that 
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by 1910 an investigating committee of Congress could report that the 
two banking groups in New York, known generally as the Morgan 
and the Rockefeller groups, held 341 directorships in 112 companies 
with aggregate resources of $22,245,000,000. In the face of this situ- 
ation the old political system of government appeared to have 
become useless. 

On the other hand, the people were becoming very much alive to 
the evils, though they did not know how to cure them, and the 
spiritual forces of the nation were gathering strength. For the first 
time, the women, who had been given a great increase of leisure in 
many classes by the change in the type and management of the 
home, began to take their part in forming public opinion. The 
women’s clubs throughout the country tended rapidly to become not 
merely blue-stocking reading circles but aggressive centres in their 
communities for the militant improvement of local conditions. 
Here and there, in such cities as Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee or 
San Francisco, efforts, more or less successful, were made to clean 
up the municipal governments, such efforts in the last city in particu- 
lar bringing out clearly that the power of the great corporations was 
wholly on the side of graft and bribery and against any attempt to 
cleanse the filth. 

Not much good was accomplished permanently, for the system 
of building up, by corruption, political machines dominated by a 
boss whom the corporations believe essential to them for corrupt pur- 
poses of their own, is too deeply entrenched even yet in our national 
life. Every link in the chain that runs from the corporation desiring 
political favors down to the policeman on the beat levying his toll 
on the prostitute or the apple-seller is too strong to have been broken 
yet. Roosevelt was right. Big business does not want honest govern- 
ment, and so long as government is not honest, and the laws are 
not justly and impartially administered, every business man, even 
if he desires to be honest, finds himself caught in the system of great 
or petty graft and bribery. 

In 1901, however, among a very large and steadily increasing part 
of the ordinary people, there were developing a vast disgust and a vast 
fear. The magnates believed even more firmly than old Vander- 
bilt had a generation earlier that they had the power, and refused 
to accede to any demands of the public. In truth they were living 
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over a smouldering volcano which might blow them into the air at 
any moment if no vent were provided for the forces of discontent. 

The Democrats had understood that much in 1896 but they had 
been able to find no leader save Bryan, who, honest and well-mean- 
ing as he was, could lead them only into the wilderness because he 
was not intellectually capable of understanding the economic forces 
and tendencies of his time. He had been, however, no more danger- 
ous to the peace of the nation than were the great business leaders and 
the Republican politicians who were equally blind to the social forces, 
and as to whither their own economic policies were carrying the 
nation. 

The shot that killed McKinley had by chance installed in the 
White House a Republican leader who did understand both the 
social discontent and the inevitability of large aggregations of capital 
under the conditions of the new economic era. It was Roosevelt’s 
sympathy with all classes, his love of fairness, and his ability as a 
statesman that led him to undertake, not the leadership of the 
forces of discontent but the reconciliation of the conflicting parties 
on the basis of what he called the “square deal” in what was 
promising otherwise to become serious social upheaval. 

Roosevelt was far from being a perfect character, and there are not 
a few traits and episodes in his career which even his most ardent 
admirers have to deplore. One has only to consider his character in 
terms of a Washington to realize vividly some of his shortcomings, 
but his general love of honesty, his devotion to the people as a whole 
and not to any one class, his practicality, his fighting spirit, and 
his equal courage when faced either by labor unions or entrenched 
wealth, together with the extraordinary popularity which he pos- 
sessed, made him the best possible leader in the struggles of the 
next eight years and the commanding figure in the entire nation. 

It had been McKinley and not himself who had been chosen Presi- 
dent by a great majority, and Roosevelt declared that he would con- 
tinue his predecessor’s policies, as he did his Cabinet. The latter had 
been an unusually distinguished one, including John Hay as Secretary 
of State, Lyman J. Gage in the Treasury, Elihu Root in the War 
Department, and Philander C. Knox as Attorney-General. It was im- 
possible, however, that Roosevelt should merely carry on the poli- 
cies of another. The most dynamic and explosive personality that has 
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ever crossed the stage of American public life, he could be no one 
but himself. During his service as President he made no less than 
twenty-three changes in his Cabinet, and in his first message to 
Congress, on December 3, 1901, he went at once to the attack of the 
economic problems of his day. 

It was, in truth, a distinctly conservative message, decrying any 
rash attempts to destroy the existing delicate economic machinery 
of the nation. Nevertheless it seemed radical to the business men 
who had considered themselves above the law, because the Presi- 
dent suggested that corporations should be amenable to the law and 
subject to investigation and, “within reasonable limits,” controlled 
by the government in the interest of the people. The addition of an- 
other member to the Cabinet, a Secretary of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, was also suggested, and the extraordinarily long document of 
about 20,000 words laid down all the principles on which Roosevelt 
was to act for the next eight years. Reasonable as most of it would 
seem today, it sent a shiver down the spine of big business, which 
waited, in considerable fear and anger, to see what the new Presi- 
dent might do in acts rather than words. 

Meanwhile, the Sherman Anti-trust Law had been almost wholly 
neglected since its passage in 1890, and the great combinations had 
given it scant attention, if any, as Court decisions appeared to have 
shown that it was a mere toothless bogey. Suddenly, in the spring of 
1901, all Wall Street, and a good deal of the country, were made to 
realize how powerful for good or ill had become the forces wielded 
by the super-business men who could play with the rest of us like 
pawns on a chess-board. It was as though a terrific flash of light- 
ning had made us realize the strength of the electrical forces in the 
sky. 

The Hill-Morgan group controlled the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific lines in the northwest, and wished to obtain con- 
trol of the Burlington, running out of Chicago. The Harriman- 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company group owned the Southern and Union 
Pacific lines, and wished to block the purchase. Hill and Morgan 
won, securing control of 97 per cent of the Burlington stock, 
which they divided between the two northern roads. Thinking 
themselves secure, Hill went home and Morgan went to Europe. 
The ambition of the comparative new-comer, Harriman, however, 
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would not be balked, and, backed by Kuhn, Loeb, he suddenly began 
to buy Northern Pacific stock in the expectation of wresting control 
from Morgan, and so getting not only that line but half of the 
Burlington stock with it. 

Sensing what was being attempted by the action of Northern 
Pacific stock in the market, Morgan cabled to buy 150,000 shares. 
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Ordinarily selling for about $100 a share, many brokers had sold 
it short as it rose, and as the violent fight for control between 
Morgan and Harriman reached its climax, the brokers were unable 
to deliver. On May 9, Northern Pacific soared to $1000 a share, bid 
up by frantic “shorts” who were trying to make good their con- 
tracts and avoid bankruptcy. As that stock rose, others fell with 
appalling rapidity, Standard Oil dropping 150 points between sales. 
By noon there would have been scarcely a Stock Exchange house 
which would have been solvent if it had to settle at the prices then 
prevailing. The chief contestants, to save the whole banking struc- 
ture, had to call a truce, and allow the shorts to settle. 

Each side claimed to have approximately half the stock of the 
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Northern Pacific, having in fact purchased from short-sellers 78,- 
000 shares more than existed. As a way out of the difficulty, a great 
holding company, capitalized at about $400,000,000, under the hos- 
pitable laws of New Jersey, was formed to take over the stocks of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, with their joint ownership 
of the Burlington. As the Harriman-Kuhn, Loeb interests would 
have heavy representation on its board and already owned the other 
two Western transcontinentals, it seemed as though the entire West- 
ern railway system would come under one control, and the West 
was immediately up in arms. 

This had been done in November, less than a month before Roose- 
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velt sent his first message to Congress, and those who were waiting 
to see what he would do had not long to wait. In February, the gov- 
ernment brought suit for the dissolution of the holding company 
under the Sherman Act, and in a little less than two years had won 
its suit and dissolved the company. By his action, Roosevelt had 
antagonized practically all the greatest leaders in finance and 
industry, but in the summer, after his Attorney-General had started 
the suit, the President made a speaking tour of the country. The 
wild enthusiasm of the audiences in response to his reiterated state- 
ments that there should be no one in the nation so great or powerful 
as to be above the law and that he intended to enforce it, showed 
clearly that the people stood behind him. 

Roosevelt was no demagogue but he had grasped the fact that 
the time had come to control irresponsible power for the interests 
of society as a whole. On the other hand, the business leaders, used 
to riding rough-shod toward their ends, denounced the suggested 
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right of control as socialistic demagoguery, destructive of the busi- 
ness interests of the nation. This attitude was to appear rather 
brutally in another contest between Roosevelt and the business 
leaders in the autumn of the same year, 1902. 

The condition of the coal-mining industry had been scandalous 
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for many years, both legally and socially. Contrary to law in some 
States the great railroads, such as the Reading, owned mines, the 
products of which they carried, and contrary to social justice the 
owners treated their employees shamefully. Kept on low wages, 
forced to live at exorbitant rents in houses belonging to the mine- 
owners, required to buy even the tools of their trade, such as blasting 
powder, at more than double cost from the companies whose own 
coal it was that was to be blasted, and receiving in many cases the 
bulk of their wages in certificates good only for purchases of sup- 
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plies at the companies’ stores, the status o£ the worker in the mines 
had come to be that of economic slavery. 

There had been a flare-up in 1900, when the miners had offered 
to submit their grievances to fair arbitration and to abide loyally 
by the decision. This the owners refused, but to avoid serious trouble 
and scandal just before the presidential election, Hanna had patched 
up a truce. There was no real redress of grievances, however, and in 
the early summer of 1902 the storm broke. 

The leader and spokesman for the miners was John Mitchell, 
one of the finest and broadest-minded of the labor leaders we have 
had in America. On the other hand, the leader of the owners was 
George F. Baer, president of the Reading Railway, one of the most 
reactionary, narrow-minded and arbitrary of the inner ring of big 
business magnates. Refusing to consider complaints, to arbitrate or to 
recognize the union, his attitude was summed up in his incredible 
statement that “the rights and interests of the laboring man will 
be protected and cared for, not by the labor agitators, but by the 
Christian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given the 
control of the property interests of this country.” One scarcely knows 
whether to wonder most at the ignorance, arrogance or blasphemy 
of such a view of the relations of the new coal barons to their new 
serfs. Unfortunately the view was accepted as natural by the owners, 
the great bankers and all the small group of big business leaders. 
These resented any assertion of rights by labor or the ordinary 
citizen which might challenge their own absolute control, reducing 
their personal profits or limiting their entire freedom of action. 

Almost 150,000 desperate men had gone on strike in May, and as 
the cold of autumn approached without any settlement, the price of 
coal to consumers had risen to $30 a ton. Even such a man as 
Stuyvesant Fish, who a few years later was to be financially mur- 
dered by Harriman and other leaders because of his firm stand on 
the reform of the life insurance companies, warned Roosevelt that 
the coal owners had the right to make all they could out of the 
situation and that nothing should be done by the government to end 
the strike and interfere with the “legitimate” increase in profits. In 
view of the enormous suffering in store for the people at large, as 
well as the miners, when winter should come, the President wrote 
that “the only analogy” to Fish’s suggestion, “I could think of would 
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be a protest by the undertakers against the improper activity of the 
government quarantine officers in preventing the admittance of 
Asiatic cholera.” 

As President, Roosevelt had no constitutional power to do any- 
thing beyond maintaining order by force, if necessary, in the mining 
districts, but he undertook personally to bring about a settlement. 
Calling a conference at the White House of Mitchell and some of 
the representatives of the owners, he asked them to reach some 
agreement which, for the good of the suffering nation, might result 
in res um ption of mining. Mitchell immediately offered to arbitrate, 
but the owners flatly refused, and the meeting broke up in anger, 
Mitchell, according to the President, being the only one of all, in- 
cluding Roosevelt himself, who kept his temper. 

The public, however, which had been on the side of the men, was 
deeply aroused and alarmed, and the owners began to take fright. 
Moreover the President was considering taking over the mines with 
Federal troops and operating them for the benefit of the people re- 
gardless of the owners. At last the latter agreed to the appointment 
of a Co mmis sion of Arbitration, and although they absolutely re- 
fused to allow a representative of labor on the Commission they 
agreed to it if he should be designated as “an eminent sociologist”! 
As Lodge wrote, “the business man dealing with a large political 
question is really a painful sight.” 

Mining was at once resumed and the nation was saved unthink- 
able suffering. Four months later the Commission decided largely in 
favor of the miners, who received a ten per cent increase in wages, 
recognition of the Union and other advantages. The willingness of 
the owners to entail any amount of suffering on the people rather 
than yield an inch on the side of fairness and justice had taught the 
public again how completely it was coming under the control of a 
small and arrogantly arbitrary group. Roosevelt’s able handling of 
the situation enormously increased his popularity as a leader. 

An episode at the very end of the same year was to do so yet 
further, as well as to give him prestige abroad, although the details 
were not disclosed for many years after. Venezuela, which under its 
dictator Castro, owed considerable sums to several European na- 
tions, had been involved in disputes over payments for a long time, 
when England and Germany, working in harmony, broke off dip- 
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lomatic relations, and both sent some war-ships to the Venezuelan 
coast. Roosevelt had no objections to the European nations’ bringing 
Castro to book, but he became convinced, apparently justly, that 
Germany intended to use the incident to acquire at least a permanent 
naval base in the Caribbean. This we would not have allowed in any 
case under the Monroe Doctrine, but in addition, as we shall see, we 
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had begun negotiations looking to the building of the Panama 
Canal. The President had no intention of allowing Germany to 
establish a fortified base commanding its eastern end. 

England, which had no such intention and had no wish to pull 
Germany’s chestnuts out of the fire, withdrew her ships and there 
was no trouble on that score. Germany, however, refused arbitration 
with Venezuela, and contented herself with denying that she in- 
tended “permanent” occupation of any Venezuelan territory. Roose- 
velt pointed out to von Holleben that “permanent” was a very vague 
word, and that Germany had seized the Chinese port of Kiauchau 
on a ninety-nine-year lease. Meanwhile, the President had ordered 
Dewey, with a fleet of over fifty ships, including every battle-ship 
and torpedo boat in the American navy (at that time more powerful 
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than the German), to “manoeuvre” in the West Indian waters, with 
secret orders to have the fleet ready to sail to Venezuela at an hour s 
notice. The German ambassador was then informed that if Germany 
did not agree to arbitrate within ten days, Dewey would be ordered 
to Venezuela. 

According to Roosevelt’s version, unfortunately the ambassador 
advised his government that Roosevelt was bluffing. When some 
days passed and no word came from Germany, the President asked 
von Holleben if he had any answer. Roosevelt’s story is that when 
von Holleben replied “No,” he was informed that, in that case, Dewey 
would receive his orders twenty-four hours earlier than had been 
planned. Recent research has thrown grave doubt on Roosevelt s tale; 
but it is certain that von Holleben miscalculated his purpose. 

The Emperor agreed to arbitration and von Holleben was dis- 
missed from the service. It was a wound to the Kaiser s prestige and 
self-esteem that must have cut deep, but in a public statement Roose- 
velt gave the German praise for his offer of arbitration and let him 
off easily. Although the Emperor had asked Roosevelt himself to 
be the arbitrator, the President declined, and strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Hague Tribunal by having all the nations take their cases 
to that Court. Although the foil story of the negotiations was not to 
be revealed for more than a decade, it was clear that the President 
had scored a heavy diplomatic victory over the Emperor, and be- 
tween his defence of American rights abroad and his defence of the 
ordinary small citizen at home, Roosevelt was attaining a degree of 
enthusiastic popularity which has fallen to the lot of no other Presi- 
dent. 

Few, indeed, have had such a successful year as Roosevelt had in 
1902. Perhaps the most important and beneficent policy which he 
initiated in it, and which Congress embodied in the Newlands Act, 
was that of the much-needed conservation of our national resources. 
For generations we had been recklessly wasteful of them. Private 
ownership had destroyed the forests of State after State, with no re- 
planting, so that the vast forest areas which under proper manage- 
ment might have lasted us a thousand years had disappeared almost 
in one generation. But we had also been wasteful of our waterpower 
and other resources, the government having taken little or no inter- 
est in preventing their rapid dissipation in private hands. 
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Cleveland had made a beginning, and a few Acts, such as the 
Forest Reserve Act of 1891, and the Carey Act of 1894, had been 
passed, but fraud, graft, and greed, combined with lack of aggressive- 
ness on the part of the authorities, had largely made them dead let- 
ters. Roosevelt initiated a wholly new era and indeed changed the 
current of national thought on the subject. He not only withdrew 
85,000,000 acres of public lands from sale until their mineral re- 
sources could be examined, but, whereas under the Act of 1891 for- 
mer Presidents had set aside about 30,000,000 acres each of forest land, 
he formed a national forest preserve of nearly 150,000,000 wooded 
acres, out of the 200,000,000 that existed when he became President. 
Moreover, by the building of dams and the utilization of our Western 
water powers for the irrigation of “desert” lands, the results of 
Roosevelt’s policy and foresight are crops now valued at about $250,- 
000,000 a year. In this, as in all else, he encountered the strong op- 
position of private interests of one sort or another, who much pre- 
ferred the old opportunities for making money by exploiting the 
resources of the moment to considering their value for future gen- 
erations. 

Although 1903 was chiefly notable for the acquisition of Panama 
at its close, it began less spectacularly with continued social legisla- 
tion. In February an Act was passed by Congress creating the De- 
partment of Labor, and another giving precedence in the Courts to 
cases against the trusts, such as that against the beef combine which 
was won by the government in May. The Elkins Act, although it did 
not give the government control over railway rates, made an im- 
portant step forward by making illegal any secret rebates from pub- 
lished rates, and making the receiver as well as the giver of such 
rebates liable to punishment. 

Fear, mistrust, and hatred of Roosevelt were increasing almost as 
rapidly in Wall Street as was his popularity outside of it. The brief, 
but rather sharp, depression in business in 1903, which was due to 
the reckless way in which the bankers had floated enormous amounts 
of “undigested securities” in capitalizing their new consolidations, 
was, of course, attributed to the President, either because the finan- 
ciers believed it or because they wanted a scapegoat for their own 
misdeeds. Even so extraordinary a judge of values as Morgan had 
lost his head, and in throwing together the International Mercantile 
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Marine combination had displayed an utter disregard of realities in 
the prices paid for the White Star Line and other constituents. 

Whatever other things he accomplished, and they were both many 
and great, Roosevelt himself always believed that the greatest was 
the building of the Panama Canal. It is certain that no other action 
of his life brings out more clearly both his qualities and their defects 

The background of the situation in 1903 may be briefly described 
in its essential points. For at least a decade, Roosevelt had been 
deeply interested in the project of an isthmian canal, which, owned, 
controlled, and fortified by us, he deemed essential to our security 
and naval policy, and which he was most keen to have as the chief 
claim to glory of his own administration. To accomplish what he 
wished, it was necessary to abrogate honorably the old Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850 with England, and after a couple of years 
negotiation this was done amicably by the signing of the Hay-Paun- 
cefote Treaty, February 21, 1902. 

There was a question whether the route across Nicaragua or that 
across Panama was the more suitable, the decision finally being in 
favor of the latter. A French company had long before secured a 
concession, terminating in 1904, from the Colombian Government, 
and had done some work but had been unable to make a success of 
the undertaking. In January, 1902, the company offered to sell out to 
the United States for $40,000,000. 

There was also in the background an old treaty made in 1846 be- 
tween Colombia (then called New Granada) and the United 
States. For nearly sixty years this had been interpreted by both, 
parties to mean that we should protect the neutrality of Panama (a 
province of Colombia) against foreign attack; preserve freedom of 
transit across the isthmus; maintain Colombia’s sovereignty over it; 
and avoid interference with any effort of Colombia to suppress in- 
surrection, indeed to assist her in so doing. 

In March, 1902, negotiations were begun with the Colombian 
Minister in Washington for a treaty which should serve as the basis 
for our undertaking to build the canal. On January 22, 1903, a Con- 
vention was signed by John Hay and the Colombian chargi d’affaires, 
Thomas Herran. The terms on which the United States had insisted 
had been so repugnant to the Minister from Colombia and his gov- 
ernment that the former had declined to sign the Convention and had 
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left Washington. The terms were, in brief, that there could be no 
negotiations between Colombia and the French company; that the 
United States should have full control over a strip of land six miles 
wide across the isthmus, Colombia renouncing her sovereignty; and 
that for these and other considerations we should pay Colombia 
$10,000,000 in gold, and after nine years $250,000 a year. On the 17th 
of March the American Senate ratified the agreement. 

On the other hand, the Colombian Government did not. There 
had been a dictatorship in that country for five years, and the 
politicians were unquestionably difficult to deal with, but popular 
sentiment upheld the Colombian Senate in its contention that Co- 
lombia should not give up its sovereignty and that the $10,000,000 
offered to that country for all it was asked to yield was too little com- 
pared with the $40,000,000 paid to the almost defunct French private 
company. In August, the Senate rejected the proposed treaty. 

There is no question that however useful the canal might prove 
to us and to the world, and however anxious Roosevelt may have 
been to link his name with it, Colombia was entirely within her 
rights in declining to ratify the treaty, precisely as our own Senate 
has declined to ratify innumerable treaties. It is also almost certain 
that although more time would have been involved, a satisfactory 
treaty could have been made by the use of more courteous negotia- 
tion and by the payment of a larger sum. It was none of our business 
what might become of the money after we paid it to the Colombian 
Government, and in truth what we offered was very small. Within 
a few years after the opening of the Canal our annual net profits 
from its operation, quite apart from its strategic value to us, were 
about fifty per cent more, not allowing for capital charges, than the 
total capital sum we offered Colombia for the Zone. 

However, Roosevelt, always impatient, would brook no delay. 
Powerful interests had become involved in the possible payment of 
$40,000,000 to the French company, and so careful was the protec- 
tion accorded to it that although its charter had only one year to 
run, we insisted, by prohibiting all negotiations between it and Co- 
lombia, that the Colombians could get none of the $40,000,000. 
Moreover, no Vice-President who had succeeded to the Presidency 
had ever been subsequently elected, and the Presidential election 
was only a year off. Roosevelt preferred therefore to wield “the big 
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stick,” and throughout the negotiations there was an air of haste and 
bullying which was most unusual in diplomatic intercourse. 

The Province of Panama itself naturally wanted the canal built, 
and when Colombia declined to sign the treaty and we declined to 
negotiate further, it was not difficult for those interested in the 
$40,000,000 payment to the expiring French company, and others, 
to stage a revolution. There is no evidence that Roosevelt took an ac- 
tive part in bringing it about. He did not have to, but he was aware 
that it was coming, and was prepared to act. He had already con- 
templated seizing the Canal Zone by force and declaring war against 
Colombia, but the revolution offered a simpler way out. Although 
by our Treaty of 1846 we were supposed to uphold Colombian sov- 
ereignty, Roosevelt gave a different and wholly new interpretation 
to that document, and as a result of the intervention of our naval 
forces we established the independence of the revolted province as 
the Republic of Panama. We then made a treaty with that new 
State, getting all we wanted in the way of a Canal Zone for our- 
selves at our own price. 

The evidence points to the almost certainty that if we had agreed 
to give Colombia $7,500,000 more, we could have got all we wanted 
from her, but it seems to have been less a question of money than of 
time — time which was growing short for those interested in the 
French company with its expiring concession and for Roosevelt with 
only a year or so more of his term. The consequence of the way the af- 
fair was handled was that not only did Colombia become our bitter 
enemy, and justly so, but fear of the “big stick” and of the brutal 
aggressiveness of the great American Republic spread throughout 
the whole of South America. Roosevelt’s later statement, “I took the 
Canal Zone,” was all too clearly understood by our southern neigh- 
bors, and in spite of the fact than in 1922 tardy justice was done to 
Colombia, partly under pressure from American oil interests on Con- 
gress, by the payment to her of $25,000,000, or more than three times 
what we would have had to pay extra in 1903, irreparable harm had 
been done to our reputation for friendly and honest dealing. 

In the treaty with Panama we reserved to ourselves the right to 
intervene to maintain order in that new “sovereign” state, as we had 
done in the case of Cuba, and, largely as a result of our interest in the 
Canal, we were in succeeding years to develop further the theory of 
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our “protectorate” over the countries of the Caribbean. Most of them 
were unstable in government and in debt to Europe, a situation 
which, in order to prevent European occupation, might cause us, as 
Roosevelt pointed out in his message to Congress in December, 1904, 
to exercise “an international police power .” 

This, within a few weeks, he proceeded to do in Santo Domingo, 



EXPANSION LED TO THIS CARTOON BY LEON BARRITT, USED BY THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 1904 
From the Library of Congress. 


which had become bankrupt, owing money to France, Italy, and 
Belgium, which nations had announced their intention of extorting 
payment by force. Roosevelt made a treaty with the small republic 
under which the United States was to take over the finances and as- 
sets of Santo Domingo in the capacity of a receiver and to administer 
them for the benefit of that nation and its creditors. Although the 
Senate declined to ratify the treaty and denounced Roosevelt’s usur- 
pation, the President went ahead and carried out his plan by Execu- 
tive action only. The plan worked well, and the treaty was ratified 
three years later, but the extension given to the Monroe Doctrine by 
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Roosevelt marked an important, and perhaps dangerous, step in the 
interpretation of that very vague policy. On the other hand, until the 
Drago theory of non-intervention by force to collect international 
debts is generally accepted by the nations of the world, probably 
Roosevelt’s policy of our acting as policeman in the Caribbean is the 
lesser of two dangers. 

It was a policy, however, that by no means approved itself to all 
Americans, many of whom had also been shocked by the way we 
acquired the Canal Zone. The settlement of the Alaska boundary 
dispute with England and Canada in 1903, the courageous handling 
of the coal strike the year before, and above all the President’s atti- 
tude on the trust problem, had won him enormous popularity. On 
the other hand, the last two points had also made him a host of 
powerful enemies among the leaders of business and his party, to 
which were now added many who had formerly approved of his 
course but who objected to our wielding the “big stick” in foreign 
relations. 

Mark Hanna, who had made Roosevelt’s predecessor President, 
and was now himself spoken of for the office, was one of the bitter 
enemies to be reckoned with, but his death in February, 1904, cleared 
the path, and made Roosevelt’s nomination practically a certainty. 
When the Republican Convention met at Chicago on June 21, 
Roosevelt was unanimously acclaimed as the candidate, with Sena- 
tor Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana for Vice-President. The Demo- 
crats at their convention at St. Louis, July 6, were torn between the 
radical section under Bryan and the conservatives under Cleveland, 
finally uniting on a respectable but weak candidate. Judge Alton B. 
Parker of New York. There was no doubt of the result of the elec- 
tion. Roosevelt, in resisting the demand of trades unions when 
pushed too far against public interest, just as he resisted the trusts, 
had made some enemies in the labor ranks but he had made for him- 
self a place in public opinion comparable only to that of Andrew 
Jackson. 

His personality was the issue in the campaign, which was carried 
on in the returning flood-tide of prosperity after the set-back in 
1903, and Roosevelt was overwhelmingly elected by 336 electoral 
votes against only 140 for Parker, who polled about a million less 
popular votes than Bryan had in the previous campaign. Roosevelt 
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was now at last President in his own right, and consequently in a 
much stronger position. The independence of this he also strength- 
ened by announcing that “the wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and not the form, and under no 
circumstances will I be a candidate for, or accept, another nomina- 
tion,” a statement which was to plague him later. 

Whatever else may be said of Roosevelt, it must be conceded that 



A CONTRAST— A 1904 CAMPAIGN CARTOON 

Returning prosperity led to “Don’t give the Democrats another chance,” as campaign 

material. 

From the Library of Congress Collection of Cartoons. 


in spite of the “big stick” and big business, the idealism and aspira- 
tion of the American people were steadily rising with him as leader, 
and they were growing more determined to set their own house in 
order and to play a distinguished part in the international life of the 
world. Oddly enough, one of the marked features of the decade and 
a half before the World War was to break upon the world, to its 
destruction, was the increase in many countries of the sentiment for 
peace. Peace societies multiplied, and America was one of the lead- 
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ing nations in favor of arbitration and the resort to the Hague Court. 

The Russo-Japanese war, which had been going on since February, 
1904, with heavy losses and with no apparent termination, gave 
Roosevelt a great chance, which he seized, to lead both the world 
movement for peace and to bring his own country into the larger 
life of nations in a beneficent way. In June, 1905, he urged on both 
warring governments that they should send representatives to ne- 
gotiate peace, and after many delays and much adroit statesmanship 
on his part, representatives of the two nations did meet at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Over and over in those sweltering August 
days, it seemed as though his efforts had been in vain, but to the relief 
of the entire world, a treaty was signed on the 5th of September. 

The other nations gladly acknowledged the part which America 
had played, and America only, for European diplomacy had 
wholly broken down in the effort to end the strife. In America, the 
entire credit must go to Roosevelt, who displayed statesmanship of a 
high order and an unexpected degree of patience and tact. John 
Hay, the Secretary of State, was dying, and Taft, who had become 
Secretary of War, was temporarily in the Philippines. In any case, 
Roosevelt was always very much his own foreign secretary, and the 
entire burden of reconciliation fell upon him. 

Not only had America, almost ignored a decade before, played a 
great part in world affairs but the President had gained a standing 
as one of the leading statesmen of the entire world, a position which 
was to be enhanced the following year by his entrance again into 
European affairs, although his full part was not realized until the 
publication of documents some years later. In the summer of 1905, 
war was imminent between France and Germany over the advance 
of the former in creating what was practically a protectorate over 
Morocco. The Kaiser, who was then claiming for his country that 
‘‘place in the sun” which was to cost it dear, was bellicose, and the 
French Foreign Minister, Delcasse, had manoeuvred France into a 
position from which it could not easily retreat. The despatch of the 
German war-ship Panther to Agadir made the situation so tense as 
to make it appear that a Franco-German war was inevitable. 

Through the good offices of Roosevelt, a conference was arranged 
to meet at Algeciras, January, 1906, in which the United States was 
represented by Henry White and S. R. Gummere, and in which 
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what had appeared as insuperable difficulties were smoothed away. 
Even more important than the Portsmouth Conference, the credit 
again was almost solely Roosevelt’s. When we consider the part 
which America was playing in international affairs in Roosevelt’s 
second term with that of her “unofficial observers” and almost com- 
plete refusal to participate officially from 1920 onward, we can real- 
ize better the immense reaction which was to come in America’s in- 
ternational feeling. Both our growing power and the transition 
through which we had been passing from a nation chiefly agricul- 
tural to one largely manufacturing, with the need of overseas mar- 
kets, had led Roosevelt to grasp the idea that, as he said, “we cannot 
sit huddled within our own borders and avow ourselves merely an 
assemblage of well-to-do hucksters who care nothing for what hap- 
pens beyond.” 

In 1906, work actually began on the Panama Canal, and in eight 
years and at a cost of about $375,000,000, it was opened for traffic. 
The two American continents had been cut apart from each other 
by one of the greatest engineering feats yet attempted. Great as that 
was, however, it was scarcely greater than the sanitary and medical 
work of Colonels Gorgas and Goethals who transformed our tropi- 
cal jungle, ravaged by diseases, into a healthy land for white men. 
Whatever may be objected to our method of acquiring the Canal 
Zone, we completed in record time the digging of the Canal where 
the French had failed, and also, what they had not even dreamed of 
doing, we made an almost magic transformation of the Zone both 
physically and morally. In those respects we have everything to our 
credit. 

In the same year that dirt began to fly at Panama, we were called 
upon to intervene again in Cuba, at the request of the Cuban au- 
thorities. The government had been lax, and had allowed much o£ 
the sanitary and other work of improvement we had bequeathed the 
island from our former occupation to be undone. Moreover the elec- 
torate, largely illiterate, had shown itself more apt at revolution 
against its own government than at governing. Elections became a 
farce, and in 1905 the actual number of qualified voters, about 300,- 
000, was increased in registration by approximately 150,000 fictitious 
names, a fraud on so colossal a scale as to make the operations of 
our political bosses seem almost morality itself. 
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Taft was in charge of administration in this second occupation, 
which lasted about two years, and although supported by a small 
body of American troops, no force had to be used. The inter- 
vention had been entered upon with genuine reluctance on our part, 
and when an orderly election had been held in the autumn of 1908, 
we withdrew on the inauguration of the new President in the fol- 
lowing January and again turned the island over to the Cubans. 

Roosevelt’s first message to Congress in 1901 had outlined prac- 
tically all his views and policies, and these he continued to carry 
out throughout his two terms. Both the “muckraking” and public 
dissatisfaction with big business methods reached their climax be- 
tween 1903 and 1906, the year 1905 being marked by the investiga- 
tions of the great insurance companies in New York. Charles E. 
Hughes, who was in charge of the probe, conducted it with such 
skill and success as to give him a national reputation, and surprising 
and disgusting scandals and graft were disclosed on the part of men 
who had stood high in the business life of the country. One of the 
astounding features of the investigation was the pettiness of much 
of the graft to which men whose wealth was reckoned in millions 
and even tens of millions had been willing to stoop, and the be- 
lief they seemed to hold that the great companies over which they 
presided were private preserves for themselves. 

The public resentment, emphasized by the feelings of hundreds 
of thousands of policy-holders, who felt themselves personally in- 
jured, was intense, and Roosevelt’s opprobrious term, “malefactors 
of great wealth” took on new meaning. Congress, conscious of the 
strength of public opinion, continued to place new social legislation 
on the statute books. In 1906, the disclosures which had been made 
with regard to patent medicine frauds, involving the dishonesty of 
the advertising pages of not a few great newspapers, and the facts 
which had been given to the public about conditions in the stock- 
yards, led to the passage of the Pure Food Act, which has proved of 
great protective benefit to American households. In the same year, 
laws were passed forbidding the corporations to make campaign 
contributions, and also an employer’s liability Act. 

Big business, however, seemed to be learning little or nothing. In 
1907, it was found that the American Sugar Refining Company had 
been deliberately, and for years, defrauding the government on the 
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collection of customs du- 
ties, and over $4,000,000 
was recovered from it in 
the Courts. In spite of the 
law against rebates, it was 
likewise found that the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad 
was giving and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company receiv- 
ing them. The absurd fine 
of almost $30,000,000 
levied by Judge Landis on 
the latter corporation did 
not obscure the fact that 
apparently some of the 
richest business men in 
the nation were still defy- 
ing the laws and adding 
to their wealth by deliber- 
ate fraud. Although the 
sugar and oil company 
scandals were the most 
spectacular of those un- 
earthed in 1907, they were 
far from the only ones, — 
the New York Central, for 
example, also being con- 
victed of rebating, — and 
the people felt with stead- 
ily mounting enthusiasm 
that Roosevelt was almost 
the sole champion of the 
doctrine of one law for 
both rich and poor. 

The financial situation 
by 1907 had become dis- 
tinctly unstable. A series of 
good harvests had brought 



A PATENT MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENT OF 
A MUCH EARLIER DATE 
With art ascending scale on the right which might 
be taken as either pro- or anti-prohibition. 
From tbo Kan Book Room, Library of Congress. 
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prosperity but this had been recklessly over-capitalized by financiers 
in the flotation of new enterprises, and there was heavy strain on 
credit. The stock market had risen rapidly and attracted a large pub- 
lic following, quite willing to share in the profits made for them by 

HE GOT HIS BUMPS 

Prom the time you start to toddle 
Till you're called a Mollycoddle 

You, ill find this rocky road is full of stumps. 

And a bunch of bum disaster 
Like a piece of porous plaster 

Keeps a trying bard and fast to give you bumps 

Mr. Harriman Got his bumps 
'Cause Teddy Roosevelt held the trumps 

You can bet he got his bumps -he got his bumps 

* * * * 

When Willie Randolph Hears t 
Tried to land on Mackfe first 

He didn't count on Democratic slumps 
But your uncle Charley Hughes, 

Gave the grafters all the blues 

And Willie got his bumps— got his bumps 

Yes little Willie got his bumps 
And calls McCarren— Croker chumps, 

But he surely got his bumps— he got his bumps 

Billy Bryan as a boy. 

Filled his little heart with joy 

When the funny— nologist felt his lumps, 

And the bets were ten to one 
That he'd Mnd in Washirgton 

But Billy got his bumps -got his bumps 
Yes. Mark Hanna gave him dumps 
And then Rootie held the trumps. 

It's a shame but the same got his bumps. 

© Charles H. Walker . 

PART OF A PHILOSOPHIC POEM OF 1907 TOUCHING ON PERSONALITIES 

AND POLITICS 

From the Library of Congress. 


the very men whose methods they were denouncing. On the other 
hand, the succession of scandals had really undermined confidence 
in these men, and in the institutions which they controlled and 
operated. Panic would seize the public quickly if they came to sus- 
pect any crack in the strength of the general position. 

In the spring of 1907 the banks, over-extended, had to call loans 
and the stock market began to tumble. There was a sharp break, 
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and throughout the summer confidence became more and more un- 
dermined. In October the crash came, precipitated by the failure of 
the great Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York and ten 
other financial institutions in that city within a few days. It was with 
great difficulty that others were saved, and currency went to a 
premium of five per cent. Business throughout the country received 
a very severe shock, and it was not until the Pennsylvania Railroad 
floated a successful loan in the following March that confidence be- 
gan to revive. 

Although Roosevelt used every legitimate means in his power to 
assist business, efforts were made by the larger interests to propagate 
the belief that it was his reckless meddling with business affairs and 
men and his wild radicalism that had brought the business structure 
crashing. A President usually has to suffer the onus of bad times if 
they come in his administration, but outside of Wall Street Roose- 
velt suffered less than might have been expected. His hold on the 
imagination of the ordinary citizen and the long succession of scan- 
dals, aired in magazines and courts, smudging the reputation of one 
great business man after another, made the President’s word appear 
more reliable than that of big business. 

The rigidity of the old bond-secured currency system of the nation 
had been again revealed by the panic of 1907, and the following year 
a commission, with Senator Nelson W. Aldrich at its head, was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole problem of our banking system. 
Meanwhile, as a stop-gap, the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, authorizing the 
Treasury to lend emergency currency to the banks in time of stress, 
secured by approved collateral, marked the first step toward reform 
and a more elastic currency system. 

While we were in the midst of the panic, an episode occurred 
which, for the third important occasion, called attention to the dan- 
gers of our Federal system. Racial feeling in California had been 
steadily growing more intense against the Japanese for some years, 
when in 1906 the San Francisco Board of Education issued an order 
segregating Japanese school-children from the whites. A sensitive 
and proud nation, Japan promptly resented what she considered an 
insult, and what was unquestionably an infringement of her treaty 
rights with the United States. As in the previous cases of New York 
and Louisiana, however, the Federal Government had no power to 
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coerce a State, and a dangerous international situation developed. It 
was saved, though with only partial allayment of Japan’s resentment, 
by the negotiation with her of the Root-Takahira Treaty and a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement,” the two covering the problems of the school 
children, immigration into the United States, and the larger ques- 
tions of the Pacific and the Orient. 

By the end of 1908 prosperity was returning, the Canal was being 
built, we were preparing to withdraw in a few weeks from Cuba, 
and an immense amount had been accomplished to purify the busi- 
ness life of the country. Roosevelt was at the summit of his popu- 
larity and prestige at home and abroad. A President would have to 
be chosen in November, but Roosevelt had declared that he would 
not accept another nomination. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 

T here was little or no doubt in advance as to who would 
be the candidates of the two major parties in the cam- 
paign of 1908. Each party was wholly dominated by its 
leading personality, the Democratic by Bryan and the Re- 
publican by Roosevelt. Either could have received the nomination 
without effort, but whereas Bryan intended to accept it, and did, 
from the Democrats, Roosevelt, in view of his two terms and his 
self-denying pronouncement of 1904, made it clear that he would 
not accept, and that he intended to have the nomination go to Wil- 
liam H. Taft. 

Roosevelt was at the very height of his popularity, though pos- 
sibly not of his power, for the rebellions against him in Congress of 
“Old Guard” Republicans like Senator Aldrich and Speaker Can- 
non had been increasing in bitterness and strength. It is an interest- 
ing but superfluous question as to how far the retiring President 
would have succeeded in the fights of a third term had he accepted 
it. But the very hostility to him of “the interests,” inside and outside 
Congress, had served only to increase the idolization of him by the 
people at large, and there was no doubt that he could nominate his 
successor in the convention which met at Chicago on June 19. 

The man whom he had chosen was apparently extraordinarily 
well trained both to make a great President and to carry out Roose- 
velt’s policies. At fifty-five years of age, Taft had had a distinguished 
career as a judge in the Federal service, as a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, as first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-4, 
as Secretary of War in Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 1904-8, as temporary 
governor of Cuba 1907, and as head of diplomatic missions to vari- 
ous courts, from that of the Pope at Rome to the Mikado in Japan. 
He had acquitted himself with marked ability in every post he had 
occupied, had been one of Roosevelt’s closest friends, was in sym- 
pathy with the President’s social policies, was incorruptibly honest, 
and was genial and popular. 
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There were, however, two points as to which Roosevelt miscalcu- 
lated. One was a flaw in Taft’s training, which has been exemplified 
again in the case of Hoover. The two cases, both of honest men with 
apparently exceptional preparation for the Presidency, are interest- 
ing. Neither had ever been in the rough and tumble of American 
political life, and did not know how to get on with politicians in the 
legitimate sense in which a President has to get on to get things 

The Hit of the Campaign 

as snag by UtiOLJK SAM. 

“SWEET BILLEE" 

(COPYRIGHTED 1908.) 

BY 0HA8. A. PENNKLL 
(air 8weet Marie) 

Htsptdftttty dedle*U4 to tbt Repabttan Ptrty 


I. What’s this racket that I hear? Sweet Billee. 

Something’s broken loose I fear, for I see 
All the voters in the land, have resolved to take a stand 
And they will throw yon on the strand. 8weet Billee. 

Vot your platform it is weak. Sweet Billee. 

Braoed and patched with rotten timbers, don’t yon see? 
And with Roosevelts help and rine. yon tried to steal soma 
planks of Bryan. 

But you misled them every time. Sweet Billee. 

CHORTT8. 

Oh William Taft just come to' me and I’ll whisper unto thee, 
William Bryan is on your trail don’t yon see? 

Heisadaisy from the Platte and he will knock yon out quite fiat. 
When November winds come back. Sweet Billee. 

© Charles A . Pennell, 1908. 

A 1908 CAMPAIGN SONG 
From the Library of Congress , 


done. Shortly after Taft’s inauguration, Lodge wrote to Roosevelt 
saying that Taft was all they had thought but that “I am surprised 
that he has not, in all his years of public life, learned more about 
politics ... as one of the conditions with which a man has to deal.” 

The other point which had escaped Roosevelt was the fact that al- 
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though Taft was not a reactionary and was in full sympathy with 
the President’s own aims, his approach to the practice and theory of 
government was quite different. If there was one quality more 
lacking than another in Roosevelt, it was the judicial mind. Al- 
though he so often insisted upon the execution of the law impar- 
tially, he was so convinced of the rectitude of his own intentions and 
of the rightness of his own aims, that when, in his impatience, he 
found the law obstructing or delaying him, he was almost as con- 
temptuous of it as the leaders of big business themselves. His later 
advocacy of the popular recall of judicial decisions was alone enough 
to indicate how little he had of the legal or judicial temper. 

Taft was essentially judicial, and although liberal in his political 
and social outlook was extremely conservative when it came to ques- 
tions of legal or constitutional methods of approach to them. These 
two points — his lack of political knowledge and finesse, and his 
judicial conservatism of mind — were to shipwreck him amid the 
swirling currents of American political life in the next four years, 
but were as hidden from the people as they were from the man who 
almost alone made him President. 

In their conventions the Democrats chose Bryan on the first ballot 
and the Republicans Taft, the latter with James S. Sherman as his 
running-mate for the Vice-Presidency. The campaign, so tamely 
begun, continued without marked interest. Smaller parties, such as 
the Socialists running Eugene V. Debs, and the Independence 
League which nominated Hearst, were as usual in the field, but Taft 
polled about 7,700,000 of the popular vote to Bryan’s 6,500,000, and 
was easily elected, together with a Republican Congress. 

If the campaign was comparatively quiet, there were neverthe- 
less a good many features in it to give the politicians pause. Not 
much attention was paid to party platforms, and the contest was 
really between the popularity of Bryan and that of Roosevelt, em- 
bodied in his candidate Taft. Issues, however, were not wholly ig- 
nored, and the fact that Taft ran far ahead of his ticket in all the 
States, and that many of those which elected him at the same time 
elected Democrats as Governors and members of legislatures indi- 
cated that there was much unrest and also dissatisfaction with Re- 
publican rule, notably in the matter of the tariff. 

Although wages had risen in the preceding decade they had far 
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from kept pace with the rising cost of living, and the working class 
had shared to only a small extent in the prosperity of the great cor- 
porations- While the United States Steel Corporation, for example, 
had been rapidly changing the sea of water, which was all the com- 
mon stock was originally, into the terra firma of a sound dividend- 


Republican Campaign Song for J90S, 
Entitled 

THE G. O. P. 


Not without your wondrous story, G. 0. P , 
Can be writ the nation’s glory, G. 0. P-, 

On the record of the yeara 
Abraham Lincoln’s name appears, 

McKinley, Logan and our tears, G. 0. P. 

II 


paying investment secu- 
rity, the workmen had de- 
manded in vain most of 
the improvements in their 
condition which they had 
sought. 

The business leaders 
appeared no more will- 
ing to share their pros- 
perity or privileges than 
they ever had been, where- 
as the scandals revealed 
in the insurance and other 
investigations, the suits 
against the Sugar and 
other trusts, the mass of 
information and misinfor- 
mation which the public 
had derived from the 
muck-raking magazines, 
had all aroused both a 


Stand by the G. 0. P., Teddy and his nag, 

Stand by the G. 0. P. our opponents we will bag, 
Stand by the stars and stripes that ware so clear and 
bright, 

Th<y*IJ carry the nation’s problems thro’ the darkest 
night. 

< 5 ) 130 6 by Lewis T. Watkins . 

A 1308 CAMPAIGN SONG 
From the Library of Congress. 


Stand by the G. 0. P. boys, stand by the crowd, 

Stand by the G.- 0. P. makes a nation strong and proud,, 
Stand by the G; 0. P., our opponents they have split 
And when the election’s over they’l surely have a fit. 

CHORUS. 


deeper and a more intelli- 
gent resentment. It was realized that the Old Guard Republican lead- 
ers were making an effort to recapture control of the party and its 
policies, and the conflict between the reactionaries and the Progres- 
sives which was to split the party four years later was already fore- 
shadowed. 

In many directions the increasing lack of confidence of the rank 
and file of the people in the older organizations and forms of gov- 
ernment was becoming manifest. Distrust of the Senate, the death- 
chamber of tariff reform and the stronghold of special privilege, was 
bringing on an ever stronger demand for a change in the Constitu- 
tion which would permit of the popular election of its members. 
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The experimentation in many Western States with the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall, as well as the acceleration in the move- 
ment for woman’s suffrage, all were symptoms of the same mistrust 
of old ways of governing, and the belief that conditions could be 
improved by bringing 
the governments into 
closer relations with a 
widening electorate. 

The rise, from 1905, 
of the extreme radical 
groups in labor, such as 
the Industrial Workers 
of the World (I.W.W.), 
betokened likewise a 
menacing increase of un- 
rest among the labor class, 
which in its Left Wing 
was now preaching vio- 
lence as the only means 
of cure. On the other 
hand, the ultra-conserva- 
tives, whether in business 
or politics, instead of try- 
ing to remedy conditions 
were merely digging in 
to resist change. 

If, in the situation, 

Taft failed to work out 
a policy which satisfied 
any one, it is far from certain that Roosevelt, facing conditions more 
difficult than any he had himself had to meet, would have succeeded 
any better. Having secured Taft’s election, the former President, still 
the most popular man in the country, disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene to hunt big game in the wilds of Africa, in order that his 
sucoessor should have a free hand. If there was a certain amount of 
egotism in his feeling that Taft could not be free unless he himself 
got out of America, there was also much truth in his belief. Other 
Presidents have been able to retire to the seclusion of private life with 
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dignity, but Roosevelt’s abounding energy, his inability to keep out 
of a fight or the limelight of publicity, combined with the hero- 
worship of him by the people, would have made the role of a re- 
tired elder statesman practically impossible for him in 1909. Un- 
fortunately for his own reputation it was one he would never be able 
to play. 

The rising resentment in the country against the tariff had forced 
the Republicans to put a plank in their platform promising revision 
in a special session of Congress to be called immediately following 
the inauguration of their President if elected. When Congress, called 
together by Taft, met to consider the problem, the new tariff bill 
proceeded through all the usual stages with which the nation had 
become all too familiar. As passed by the House it embodied in con- 
siderable degree a genuine downward revision. Both there and in 
the Senate it was subjected to the influence of the lobbyists of the 
special interests who would benefit by high rates, about the only in- 
terest not having a lobbyist to represent it being the American 
people. 

In the Senate, under the lead of Aldrich, 847 amendments were 
made, mostly raising duties, in spite of the efforts of the group of 
Progressive Senators, including La Follette, Beveridge, Cummins, 
Bristow, and Dolliver, who were gradually emerging as insurgents 
from the Republican Party. When the bill finally went to Taft for his 
signature, it was evident to the people that there had been no down- 
ward revision to give them relief. The publicity given to the pressure 
brought to bear by particular interests made the whole thing appear 
more baldly than ever a raid on the public for the benefit of a few. 
To the disgust of the Democrats and the steadily more influential 
Progressive element among the Republicans, the President not only 
signed the bill, but in a speech in Minnesota defended it as the best 
tariff bill the Republicans had ever enacted. 

The disappointment of the Progressives throughout the country 
was intense, and the fear that the man who had been elected to 
carry out Roosevelt’s forward policies had gone over to the reac- 
tionaries was increased by the reliance placed by Taft upon Cannon 
in the House and Aldrich in the Senate, both of whom, with all 
they stood for, were the objects of determined opposition by the 
Progressives. 
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Balked of tariff reform, and suspicious of the President’s alliance 
with Cannon and Aldrich, the Progressives were in no mood to rea- 
son calmly about the rights and wrongs of a bitter personal quarrel 
between officials which now broke out, and which was used to indi- 
cate that Taft was going back on one of Roosevelt’s most important 
policies, that of the conservation of our natural resources. 

Taft was as thoroughly in sympathy with the policy as was 
Roosevelt, but the difference between the two men came out clearly 
in connection with their attitude toward the legal questions in- 
volved. The problem was a confused one, both as to legislation and 
organization. Congress, which to some extent had fought Roosevelt 
on the point, had never passed proper conservation laws, and in the 
organization of the government the Land Office was in one Depart- 
ment, the Forestry Service in another, and there was as yet no Bu- 
reau of Mines at all, that being established only in 1910. For the 
working out of his plans, Roosevelt had relied chiefly on his young 
Secretary of the Interior, J. R. Garfield, and on the Chief Forester, 
Gifford Pinchot, both ardent followers of the President. Pinchot in 
particular was fanatically devoted to the cause of conservation at all 
costs and a reformer of the impractical type. 

Taft had replaced Garfield, when forming his Cabinet, by R. A. 
Ballinger, an Iowa lawyer, whose father had studied law in Lin- 
coln’s office. On examination of some of the withdrawals which had 
been made and of claims in connection with others, Ballinger was by 
no means as convinced of their legality as had been the ardent Gar- 
field and Pinchot. At once, when Ballinger began to move slowly, 
the cry went up from the Conservationists that he was impeding the 
work and that he was even on the side of private interests as against 
the government. An employee of the Interior Department, L. R. 
Glavis, made charges against his chief in a letter to Senator Dolliver, 
and was dismissed. Pinchot also took the quarrel to the newspapers, 
and was removed for insubordination. A Congressional committee 
was appointed to investigate the charges, and although Glavis was 
represented by Louis D. Brandeis, later member of the Supreme 
Court, and Pinchot by George H. Pepper, the committee found that 
the charges brought by them were groundless, and that there was 
not a single fact to indicate that Ballinger had been actuated by any 
motive other than the public interest. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, the dismissal of two unimportant 
public offi cials might not have had serious results, but the circum- 
stances were not ordinary. In the first place, Pinchot was a close 
friend of Roosevelt, and, like a small boy running to his mother, 
he hurried off to Europe to wait for Roosevelt’s emergence from 
the African wilderness to be on hand to tell him all his woes. As 
his was the first personal account which Roosevelt received of the 
affairs of the Taft administration, the impression was important. In 
the second place the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy was used with 
great effect by the Progressives to emphasize the growing belief, 
due to the tariff and other matters, that Taft had betrayed the 
cause of liberalism and had gone over to the interests. 

There is ample evidence to disprove this, and even in the matter of 
conservation distinct progress was made in his administration. 
The taking over of the coal lands which Roosevelt had impulsively 
reserved without legal sanction was, at Taft’s request, lawfully au- 
thorized by Congress. He also began the reservation of oil lands, and 
established the Bureau of Mines. In the same year, 1910, the passage 
of the Mann-Elkins Act greatly strengthened in some respects the 
Hepburn Act of the Roosevelt administration, giving to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction over the telegraph and 
telephone companies as well as railways, and authorizing it to sus- 
pend rates which it considered questionable pending investigation. 

In his direct attacks on the great corporations, Taft was much 
more energetic than Roosevelt had been, the government during his 
four years bringing 67 bills and indictments against the trusts as 
compared with 43 during Roosevelt’s seven and a half years. It was 
Taft’s Attorney-General, George W. Wickersham, who secured the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil and Tobacco companies, and the 
government was successful in winning many of its other cases. 

As a “trust buster,” indeed, Taft was much more of a crusader than 
his sponsor, but it was already beginning to be recognized that in 
the new economic structure arising everywhere in the world, justice 
for the ordinary man would not be secured by the simple process of 
breaking up great aggregations of capital. By 1911 the Supreme 
Court was introducing into the conception of “restraint of trade” 
under the Sherman Act the qualifying adjectives “undue or unrea- 
sonable.” 
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The fact is that Taft had to contend with a far more difficult situ- 
ation than Roosevelt had, part of the difficulty having been made 
by Roosevelt himself. The tendency toward building up great na- 
tional units of business, which had been a marked feature of our 
economic life ever since the Civil War, was a natural one. The 
population, which had numbered about 38,000,000 in 1870, and 76,- 



♦'Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the day ! 

Oh, what fun it is to ride in a one-horse open sleigh!? 


A CARTOON BY F. OPPER IN THE NEW YORK AMERICAN , JANUARY 10, 1910 
Showing popular idea of the power of the Trusts of the period. 

000,000 when Roosevelt had been elected in 1900, had risen to 
92,000,000 by 1910 when he returned from Africa. There had been 
a corresponding increase in national wealth, and in the aggregations 
of corporate capital. 

Enormous abuses had crept into our political and social life in this 
progress of growth. Roosevelt had rendered a most useful service in 
arousing the people to a sense of these, and in serving as a leader. 
He had performed brilliant special feats, as the settlement of the coal 
strike and the Russo-Japanese War, and the building of the Canal. 
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The people had come to regard him as a Moses to lead us into the 
Promised Land of justice for the common man. But Roosevelt him- 
self had no map of the way into that land. He had fumbled his way 
along with the trust problem, and in truth he did not have, as no man 
could, a policy which would quickly cure the fundamental evils of 
the new economic order. Having led the people to believe that a 
hero could save them, his term had come to an end, he had pre- 
sented Taft to his followers as that saving hero, and then disap- 
peared into the jungle. 

When Taft failed to save them, the people murmured mightily. 
They did not realize, and there is no evidence that Roosevelt did, the 
magnitude of the incomprehensible forces which were changing the 
face of the world and society. 

In the year that McKinley was first elected the world production 
of gold had been less than $10, 000,000. During Taft’s four years 
it averaged about $22,000,000. The shortage of gold which had 
brought about the hardships which had made possible Bryan’s cam- 
paign of 1896 had changed into a plethora which was bringing to the 
front new problems and hardships for other classes. The rapid rise in 
prices was depreciating even increasing wages and salaries. The 
increased scale of big business was creating huge wealth and incomes 
for lucky individuals. The whole social structure seemed to be get- 
ting out of gear, and the resentment against dishonesty and injustice, 
which had been fanned by Roosevelt, sought an outlet in some quick 
remedy. Taft could not supply it, and was thus considered a failure 
and a reactionary. No one else, however, has done so as yet. 

Roosevelt returned from Africa in June, 1910, after an extraordi- 
nary tour of Europe in which he had been feted by many of the 
sovereigns in a manner hitherto unheard-of for a private citizen. 
He found a Republican Party rapidly splitting, with much bitterness, 
into Insurgents and Old Guard, and, although his self-appointed 
successor was not half through his term, Roosevelt could not resist 
the appeal of a fight. Within a few weeks he was making political 
speeches through the country, clearly showing his preference for the 
Insurgent wing of the party, hostile to Taft. 

It cannot be said that Roosevelt had any specific programme to 
offer, and many of his suggestions were those of the Democrats of 
the seemingly far-off days of 1896. The chief point in the “New 
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Nationalism” which he preached appeared to be the injection of 
more democracy as a cure for our ills, notable in his appeals for an 
extension of the primary election as a means of nominating candi- 
dates, and in his demand for the recall of elected officials during 
the term for which they were elected if the people wished. The 
latter would, of course, make officials even more subject than they 
are now to the momentary whim or wrath of a temporary majority 
balloting for a recall. There was no doubt, however, of the dissatis- 
faction of the people with the world as it was, and the election re- 
turned 229 Democrats to 161 Republicans and 1 Socialist in the 
lower House of Congress, while of the 10 Republican majority left in 
the Senate enough were Insurgents to nullify the apparent advan- 
tage. Taft’s administration, like so many others under our system, 
had to face its second two years ham-strung by having the legislature 
of a different party. 

In April, 1911, however, the President had the temerity to call 
Congress into special session to pass a bill for reciprocity with 
Canada, which had failed in the regular session. The bill provided 
for free trade between the countries in about one hundred articles 
and for lower duties on about four times that number. Accepted by 
the low-tariff Democrats, it had encountered strong opposition from 
the Eastern big-tariff Republicans and the Western Insurgents, the 
latter of whom feared an influx of Canadian lumber and foodstuffs. 
Passed at the special session, it served only to increase the unpopu- 
larity of the President, although it never went into effect, as it was 
defeated in Canada. 

In January, under the organizing lead of La Follette, the In- 
surgent Senator from Wisconsin, there had been formed the Na- 
tional Progressive Republican League, including among its sponsors 
such men as Cummins, Beveridge, Bristow, Senator Bourne of Ore- 
gon, and others who had long been fighting both the “interests” and 
the Old Guard. La Follette, who was able, honest and intelligent and 
had made an excellent record as a reform and progressive Governor 
of his State, had a large following in the Northwest, but was feared 
as a radical in the East. 

There was no question that, from the date of Roosevelt’s retire- 
ment, La Follette was the real leader of the Progressives, and by 1911 
he had a long and honorable record of successful fighting for fair 
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play for the ordinary man. During the special session of Congress, 
the split in the Republican Party became complete, and in the Sen- 
ate La Follette worked with the Democratic leader in the House, 
Oscar Underwood, to put through a new tariff bill, lowering duties, 
which barely failed of passage even over the veto of the President. 

For the rest of Taft’s term, the interest shifts from Congress to the 
Departments. That of Justice continued busy with suits against the 
trusts, while the State Department had its hands full with the rela- 
tions to our neighbors on the south. 

The building of the Canal and the policies connected with it initi- 
ated by Roosevelt had practically developed into the theory of our 
exercising a protectorate over all the Caribbean governments, except 
that of Mexico. Coupled with the practice of “dollar diplomacy, 
that is of using our diplomatic service for the purpose of promoting 
loans and other economic interests in foreign, and mostly backward, 
countries, the theory of protectorates quickly took further tangible 
form. 

In 1911, as part of the terms of securing a loan from New York 
bankers, the custom house in Nicaragua was placed in charge of an 
Am erican. The following year, we landed marines there to quell 
disorder, and, with a brief interval, they have been there ever since. 
In 1913, we supervised the elections in Santo Domingo, followed 
by the marines three years later. In 1915 (looking for a moment 
forward into the next administration), we established with marines 
a forcible protectorate over Haiti. Unquestionably much good work 
has been done during the American occupations, and we could not 
afford complications with European nations arising from lack of 
order in these ill-governed small countries. On the other hand, al- 
though the problem is understood by many in the greater nations 
of South America, there is no doubt that the southerly advance of the 
“colossus of the North” has caused much ill-feeling and alarm in that 
continent. 

A far more serious problem was raised by the situation in Mexico. 
Owing to a revolution led by Francisco Madero, the long rule of the 
strong Dictator Diaz came to an end in May, 1911. There had been 
a good deal of fighting just over the line from the United States in 
which Americans on our side had been killed, and Western blood 
was hot for revenge. The President despatched 30,000 troops to patrol 
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the border, and although affairs quieted down, the pot boiled again 
at the end of Taft’s term and when he left office he was to bequeath, 
as we shall see, a difficult problem and an army mobilized on the 
frontier to his successor. 

In spite of some excellent achievements of the second half of his 
term (such as the establishment of the parcel post, his support of 
the Constitutional amendments providing for an income tax and 
popular election of senators, and his wide extension of Civil Service 
reform), he had completely lost the confidence of the Progressives. 
What seemed our new foreign policy, although initiated by Roose- 
velt, was also giving serious concern. The “dollar diplomacy” of 
Secretary Knox was greatly disliked and mistrusted by many. 
Whatever might be said for the necessity of administering small 
Caribbean states, the seeming willingness of the government to 
shut the “open door” in China and to pronounce blessing on the 
participation of American bankers in the “Six Power” loan of 
$300,000,000 to that country with various entering wedges for the 
acquisition of its territory, appeared to be a complete reversal of our 
former high-minded policy. It began to look as though the De- 
partment of State were being used as a Wall Street office to get 
profits and commissions for bankers. By the time the question came 
up of Presidential nominations, Taft had seemingly lost almost all 
of the popularity and prestige with which he had begun his term. 

With the opening of the Presidental year of 1912, it was clear 
that there would be a terrific struggle for control within the 
Republican Party between the Progressives and the Conservatives. 
If the latter, who were already in control of the machinery of 
the party, won they would undoubtedly nominate Taft, but if the 
former won, who would be the candidate? If Roosevelt had been 
killed by a lion in Africa, the answer would have been simple: La 
Follette, the man who more than any other had kept the Progressive 
banner flying the past four years and stood the heat and burden of 
the day. Roosevelt was not lying in an African grave but was in 
America, bursting with energy, and with the unanswered question 
as to what to do with a particular ex-President. He still had an im- 
mense public following, not diminished by the limelight which 
played over his every action. It might have been difficult to avoid it, 
for everything which he did had been, for long, “news” in an 
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extraordinary degree. But he certainly did nothing to avoid it, and 
by his constant writings and his speaking tours of the country he 
kept the spot-light on himself. 

What would be his attitude toward the political complications of 
his party and nation? That had been the great American political 
enigma since the cables had announced in 1910 that he was safely 
out of the jungle with his trophies. He had stood on such a pinnacle 

of popularity at home and fame 
abroad as no other American had 
ever before occupied, and had 
come to consider himself as the 
only American capable of lead- 
ing the people and solving their 
problems. Given his character 
and temperament, there was really 
but one answer, however he 
might deceive himself. Roosevelt 
would run again for President. 
On the 21st of February, 1912, 
he gave out his political creed 
"WE NEVER SPEAK as we pass by" of the moment, a programme 

From a cartoon in "Fuck," February 19, 191Z. which COuld not be distinguished 
Court, ty of Rooseo.lt Memorial Association. £rom ^ q£ ^ and the 

Progressive League. Three days 
later he announced that he would accept a nomination if offered. 

With Roosevelt’s immense popularity in all parts of the country, 
the contest for the regular Republican nomination had now evi- 
dently been narrowed to that between him and Taft. La Follette 
had been eliminated. The nation was genuinely shocked when 
Roosevelt, speaking of the man who was then President of the 
United States, announced that “it is a bad trait to bite the hand 
that feeds you.” Probably no other remark has ever been made by 
a man of Roosevelt’s standing so insulting both to the nation and its 
elected head. But for the rest of his career, Roosevelt’s melomaniac 
belief in himself as the savior of America was to scatter not a few 
unhappy recollections for his admirers on what had been a most 
distinguished career. 

When the Republican Convention met at Chicago on June 18, 
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the question of the validity of the elections of about 200 delegates, 
about one fifth of the total, was, as always, settled by the Republican 
National Committee, and practically all in favor of the Taft dele- 
gates. Although Roosevelt had himself on previous occasions backed 
similar decisions when in his favor, he and his followers now raised the 
cry of fraud and “steamroller” in the convention, and when unable to 
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get their way, finally bolted the party, which chose Taft for re- 
election. 

The schism in the Republican ranks appeared to make a Demo- 
cratic victory certain, and the interest in that party’s convention 
at Baltimore on June 25 was unusually keen. Bryan was still the 
most powerful individual leader but the contest for the nomination 
was between J. B. (“Champ”) Clark, Speaker of the lower House 
of Congress, Oscar Underwood, Chairman on the Committee on 
Ways and Means of that House, and Governor Woodrow Wilson 
of New Jersey. The political career of the last had been extraordi- 
nary. A college professor who had become president of Princeton, 
his forceful personality and determined views had led to conflicts 
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between him and some of the wealthy trustees of the university, 
and finally to his retirement. 

What seemed like a break in one career, however, was but the 
opening to another. The Democratic Party in New Jersey, normally 
a Republican State, had been casting about for a dignified figurehead 
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SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 

From a cartoon by Herbert Johnson in “ The North American” September 15, 19x1. Courtesy of Roose- 
velt Memorial Association. 


to run as governor, and had chosen the president of Princeton. Wil- 
son had not only won the election but had made such a record as 
governor as to fasten himself upon the attention of liberals and 
Progressives throughout the nation. 

The contest at Baltimore, however, was long and bitter, with 
many dramatic moments. It was only on the forty-sixth ballot, after 
Bryan had thrown down the gauntlet to both Tammany Hall and 
the great bankers in New York, and given his full support to 
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Wilson, that this former president of Princeton was nominated for 
the Presidency of the nation. 

It was not until August 5 that Roosevelt and the bolting Republi- 
cans held their convention at Chicago to nominate the ex-President 
as head of the ticket put forward by the newly organized Progres- 
sive Party. It was an extraordinary gathering even for American 
national conventions, Roosevelt being cheered for a whole hour, and 
the members marching round the hall while singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” and finally ending, after the nomination of 
Roosevelt and Hiram Johnson of California, with singing the 
“Doxology.” 

In spite of the religious fervor instilled into the Roosevelt cam- 
paign, and his unquestioned popularity, there was something about 
it all that rather rang hollow. He had himself announced most 
solemnly that the sound tradition of a President’s not serving more 
than two terms looked to the substance and not the form, and 
though he now tried to explain that away by saying he had meant 
serving successively more than two terms, the problem of the sub- 
stance and not the form remained. If Roosevelt’s new application 
of his statement were to hold, what would there be to prevent a 
man of such vast popularity, or even greater, serving two terms, 
then putting in his own nominee as he had done with Taft to keep 
the seat warm, and serving himself for another eight years, and 
keeping it up indefinitely? Moreover, was there no alternative, 
as has sometimes been denied, for his action, granted his adherence 
to Progressive principles? 

As far as principles were concerned, there was practically nothing 
to choose between the platform of the Democrats and that of the 
Progressives, or “Bull Moose Party” as it came to be called. The 
Democrats had nominated not Bryan but a man who had already 
become nationally known for a sane defence of those principles. 
Astute politician as Roosevelt was, he must have known that the 
only result of his splitting the Republican Party wide open would 
be to elect the Democrats, and leave his own party broken and 
full of bitterness. Throughout his life he had insisted that parties 
must be reformed, if necessary, from the inside, and had preached 
the need of party loyalty and of acquiescence in what the organi- 
zation might do. In fact, his action did nothing to increase the Pro- 
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gressive spirit within the party, and when it was eventually to return 
to power after eight years it was with a Harding at its head. 

The result of the campaign, which was less exciting than might 
have been anticipated, was to give Wilson a popular vote of about 
6,300,000, Roosevelt 4,125,000 and Taft 3,500,000. As his leading two 
opponents alone thus polled 9,800,000 votes to Roosevelt’s 4,125,000, 
it was evident that the nation had not insisted that he should save 
it. The wave of Progressivism was at its height, as was that of dis- 
content with things as they were, evidenced by the polling by the 
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Socialist Party of its highest recorded vote. Of the two Progressive 
candidates Wilson received nearly 60 per cent more votes than 
Roosevelt. With him, were elected a strong majority in the House of 
Representatives and a small majority of six in the Senate. The gen- 
eral Democratic landslide throughout the country in both local and 
national elections reflected the deep dissatisfaction of the people. 

It was to this dissatisfaction, characteristically and not untruly 
interpreted by Wilson spiritually, that he turned in his first Inaugu- 
ral Address, the shortest in our history. In moving words he spoke 
of the greatness of the nation in spiritual and material goods, but 
added that “evil had come with the good, and much fine gold has 
been corroded. ... We have been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to count 
the human cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed 
and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost to the men and 
women and children upon whom the dead weight and burden of it all 
has fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and agony of it all 
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had not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone of our 
life, coming up out of the mines and factories and out of every home 
where the struggle had its intimate and familiar seat. . . . The great 
government we loved has too often been made use of for private and 
selfish purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the people. . . . 
There has been something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our 
haste to succeed and be great. Our thought has been ‘Let every man 
look out for himself, let every generation look out for itself,’ while we 
reared giant machinery which made it impossible that any but those 
who stood at the levers of control should have a chance to look out 
for themselves. . . . This is the high enterprise of the new day: To 
lift everything that concerns our life as a Nation to the light that 
shines from the hearthfire of every man’s conscience and vision of 
the right. ... We shall restore, not destroy. We shall deal with 
our economic system as it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write upon. . . . This 
is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here muster, not 
the forces of party but the forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait 
upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us 
to say what we will do.” 

It is one of the misfortunes, as I have pointed out, of a weak oppo- 
sition party, seldom attaining to power, that when it does so at long 
intervals it has comparatively few men of marked ability and rich 
public experience to draw from for its chief posts. Wilson had no 
slight difficulty in filling both the chief diplomatic posts and his 
own Cabinet with men of the highest grade. 

For the Cabinet, however, he managed to get on the whole a com- 
petent, though not a distinguished group. Unfortunately the necessity 
of placing Bryan at its head as Secretary of State was too obvious 
to be ignored. Not only did the President owe the nomination to him 
but his influence in a large section of the party was as yet so great 
as to make essential his loyalty to the administration if the Presi- 
dential policies were to be carried out by Congress. Only two other 
Cabinet members, W. G. McAdoo in the Treasury and Franklin 
K. Lane in the Interior Department, could be considered as even 
minor national figures. Both President Eliot of Harvard and former 
Secretary of State Olney declined the appointment to England, but 
that Ambassadorship, always the most important in our service, and 
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of supreme difficulty as it was to prove in the next few years, was at 
last happily filled by Walter Hines Page. 

In the short list of problems with which Wilson in his Inaugural 
Address had promised to grapple he had placed first the tariff and 
the reform of the antiquated banking system. He at once called 
Congress in special session to consider both of these. 

Under the lead of Oscar W. Underwood in the House, a bill was 
rapidly drafted which, although still keeping the protective prin- 
ciple, raised the duty on only 86 articles, left them unchanged on 
307, and reduced them on 958. Any reduction in government 
income was provided for by taxes on incomes of over $3000 for 
single and $4000 for married persons, this provision having been 
made possible by the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
which had been declared operative on February 25, just before Taft’s 
retirement. 

The first genuine effort made to reduce the tariff for a generation 
was promptly successful in the House, where it was passed early in 
May by 281 to 139 votes, but it still had to run the ruthless gauntlet 
of the Senate, where the Democrats had a majority of only six. 
As usual, every entrenched interest was represented, and the emascu- 
lation of the bill commenced. Although Louisiana produced only 
about 500,000,000 of the 8,000,000,000 pounds of sugar which the 
American public consumed, the two senators from that State were 
adamant as ever against allowing us to get our sugar cheaper by 
putting it on the free list, and all the other industries “protected” 
likewise at the expense of the public started the customary “log 
rolling,” agreeing to vote for somebody else’s absurd duty if that 
somebody else would vote for theirs. 

Into this maze of corrupt bargaining Wilson threw a bombshell 
when he appealed directly to the people with the statement that a 
“numerous, industrious, and insidious lobby” was at work trying to 
prevent a reduction in the tariff. In answer to this charge, which 
might have been as true of any other tariff measure in the past two 
generations, Congress had to appoint an investigating committee. 
The public attention thus focussed was undoubtedly the means of 
eventually securing the passage of the bill through the Senate so that 
it could at last receive the President’s signature on October 3. He had 
won his first round and carried out his first pledge. 
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As may be recalled, our banking system had been evolved during 
the exigencies of the Civil War, and our bank-note currency, being 
based on government bonds as security, bore a direct relation to the 
amount of bonds available profitably at any time but none whatever 
to the shifting demands of trade activity. One result had been an 
annual scramble for money in the autumn when the crops were 
being moved, and a succession of minor and major “money panics” 
or crises. On occasions, reputable New York banks might be charging 
6 per cent on call loans to one customer and 120 per cent to another, 
or even the two rates on different loans simultaneously to the same 
customer. Founded by the Republicans, that party had made no 
effort to amend the system for fifty years, save for the appointment 
of the Aldrich Commission to investigate the subject and the passage 
of the stop-gap Aldrich-Vreeland Bill in 1908 after the devastating 
money panic of 1907. The commission had made exhaustive investi- 
gations, the results of which had been published in nearly forty 
volumes, but nothing further had been done. 

Wilson now undertook this second task, and the result of his 
efforts was the great Federal Reserve Act under which the banking 
system of the nation now functions, and without which we could 
not have gone through the ensuing twenty years without meeting 
colossal financial as well as economic disaster. 

The bill itself was drafted by the President, by McAdoo, and the 
chairmen of the Committees on Banking and Currency in the two 
Houses of Congress, Carter Glass and Senator R. L. Owen, with, 
of course, help from many sources. There has been no little effort 
made to spread the belief that the Federal Reserve system as we now 
have it varied but little from what Aldrich had proposed, but that 
can hardly be maintained. Aldrich, in fact, declared it to be “revo- 
lutionary, socialistic and unconstitutional,” and most of the leading 
bankers who had been in favor of the Aldrich plan were bitterly 
opposed to the Wilson one. 

' The chief point of contention was that the bankers insisted upon 
a highly centralized institution which should be in the control of 
private bankers, whereas the Wilson administration insisted that it 
should be largely decentralized and under the control of the gov- 
ernment. In his autobiography, McAdoo gives an amusing list of the 
opinions of leading financiers of the country with regard to the 
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dire evils that the Federal Reserve system would inevitably bring 
upon us. 

In general the plan called for twelve regional Federal Reserve 
Banks to be located in various parts of the United States, under the 
control of a central Federal Reserve Board to be made up of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and 
other members (now six), to be appointees of the President. Two of 
the principal objects to be attained, and which have been, were to 
establish regional banks in which the individual commercial banks 
could safely keep their reserves, and to provide an elastic currency 
which would expand and contract with the varying demands of 
business. Wilson took a leading part in helping the bill through both 
Houses of Congress, and it was no small feat of statesmanship that 
it could be passed for him to sign by December 23, less than ten 
months after he had taken office. Although J. R. Mann, the Repub- 
lican leader in the House, had asserted that after all, it did not make 
any difference how bad the bill was because none of the national 
banks would go into the system, within a week after the bill’s passage 
767 had applied for admission. 

With a successful revision of the tariff accomplished, — that reef 
on which so many Presidents have foundered, — and with the great 
reorganization of the banking system of the nation to his credit, 
Wilson might well take pride in the accomplishment of his first 
few months in office. Unfortunately some other matters were not 
going so well. He had never given much attention to or had much 
interest in diplomatic or foreign affairs. His teaching and his 
writings had been almost wholly devoted to the constitutional 
aspects of the history of his own country, and he had entered 
upon office with the burning desire to readjust the economic and 
social life of that country to conform more closely to the new 
spiritual vision of what it might be which he had suggested in his 
inaugural. Before leaving his home at Princeton to go to Wash- 
ington he had remarked to Professor Conklin that “it would be the 
irony of fate if my administration had to deal chiefly with foreign 
affairs.” It was to be not only the irony but the tragedy of it. 

Wilson was an idealist, perhaps the greatest idealist in the history 
of the world who has held the post of a responsible statesman of 
such surpassing importance in any crisis of world history. Had he 
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been called upon to deal only with American affairs, as he hoped he 
would, during his terms of office, *his idealism would have been 
wholesomely kept in touch with practicality by his knowledge of 
the psychology and history of his own countrymen. But when he 
had to do with foreign nations, his lack of sound knowledge let his 
idealism fly loose, like a balloon whose string has been cut and which 
floats away from the solid earth. His first test was the Mexican situa- 
tion which he inherited from Taft, and of that he wrote to a friend “I 
work hard . . . But it is not that that tells on a fellow. It’s the 
anxiety attending the handling of . . . affairs in which you seem to 
be touching quicksilver, — matters (in) which your own judgments 
and principles furnish no standards.” That was the great tragedy of 
Wilson. At the flood tide of American revolt and idealism he was 
precisely the leader we needed in our own affairs. Instead of that, 
he was forced to a position of world leadership for which nothing in 
his career had previously prepared him. 

Wilson had a profound belief in morality, and also believed that 
a government could not govern usefully or efficiently unless its acts 
were moral. He believed, again, profoundly in democracy, and in 
the ability of the ordinary human being to govern himself wisely. 
Knowing only American conditions — though even those might 
have given him pause — he extended this belief to the entire world 
and to peoples of all races and conditions. It was with this back- 
ground of rigid beliefs that he undertook to solve the Mexican 
problem. 

Briefly the situation was that the new dictator, Madero, after he 
had gone through the forms of a popular election as President, 
had been assassinated, and the government overturned, by a new 
faction under a ruthless general of Indian blood, Victoriano Huerta. 
Opposed to Huerta was yet another faction under Carranza, and 
Mexico was plunged in civil war, in so far as the struggle between 
rival leaders with their followers could be dignified by that name. 
In any case, conditions were so disturbed as to make life and prop- 
erty unsafe. 

Mexico is a country of the richest natural resources, and American 
capitalists, whose investments had been estimated by Taft at over 
$1,000,000,000, and European capitalists were heavily interested in 
the establishment of stable conditions. The English oil concessions, 
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belonging to companies headed by Lord Cowdray, were alone 
colossal, and tied up with the British navy. Huerta might be con- 
sidered not unreasonably by any one as a bloody usurper, but he 
was strong, and capitalists and foreign governments believed that 
rule by him offered the best chance at least of maintaining order in 
a nation in which, owing to illiteracy and the depressed economic 
condition of the mass of the people, genuine democracy could not 
be expected to exist. Huerta was promptly recognized by England 
and other European countries, but Wilson refused to recognize a 
government which he declared did not represent the people and which 
was founded on bloody crime. 

He insisted that “just government rests always upon the consent 
of the governed, and that there can be no freedom without order 
based upon law and upon the public conscience and approval.” Un- 
fortunately, as far as Mexican conditions were concerned, this was 
merely an ideal gyrating in a vacuum. Among the mass of Mexicans 
there were much suffering, ignorance, and injustice, but it was 
impossible for almost any one except Wilson to think of them in 
terms of an American or British electorate. To insist, in Mexico, upon 
a democratic government based on the consent of the governed and 
an intelligent public opinion and conscience was to dream of build- 
ing a skyscraper on a quicksand. 

Wilson drifted along, largely ignoring the State Department offi- 
cials, goaded by the business interests which felt that hundreds of 
millions of dollars were being sacrificed to his impractical policy of 
“watchful waiting,” and thwarted by a political situation which he 
simply did not understand. There was no doubt that Huerta was 
unspeakably bad, but even the Mexicans themselves resented our not 
acknowledging their government, and so far from appreciating Wil- 
son’s desire for their welfare as he saw it, were maddened by what 
appeared to be our officious interference with their internal affairs. 

On April 9, 1914, a boatload of American sailors with one or two 
officers, who had gone ashore at Tampico for supplies for the U. S. S. 
Dolphin, were arrested by the Mexican authorities, and although 
they were released, Huerta declined to offer the salute to the 
American flag which Admiral Mayo demanded as an apology. We 
were slipping into deeper water, and about two weeks later, to 
prevent a German vessel from landing arms for Huerta, Wilson 
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cabled Mayo to seize the port of Vera Cruz, later sending General 
Funston with 6000 men to hold the city. 

It looked like war, and the three great South American powers, 
Argentine, Chile and Brazil, offered their mediation, which was 
accepted. The negotiations were only partly successful, but by July 
Huerta abdicated and sailed to Europe. In February, Wilson had 
abandoned neutrality by lifting the embargo on arms for Car- 
ranza, although he had not allowed arms to go through for Huerta, 
and his policy toward the latter prevented the dictator from getting 
loans abroad. Wilson had thus drifted into actively intervening to 
overthrow a government which did not suit his own constitutional 
and moral ideals, and had incurred the enmity of Mexico and the 
suspicion of all South America by doing so. 

Nor did the accession to power of Carranza settle the Mexican 
question. He was well-meaning, but the uprising against him of 
the bandit Villa continued disorder in Mexico, and with Carranza’s 
permission the United States despatched General Pershing across 
the Mexican border to capture Villa, without success. Wilson, by 
1916, had 150,000 militiamen from various States patrolling the 
frontier, and we seemed as far as ever from having a Mexican policy. 
Our troops were withdrawn in January, 1917, when Carranza pro- 
claimed a constitution for Mexico, but three years later he him- 
self was to be assassinated. 

If Wilson had muddled rather than solved the Mexican problem, 
his anti-Huerta policy had one important result. Under the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, the United States had agreed that all 
vessels of all nations should be allowed to use the Panama Canal 
on a perfect equality. This agreement had been lived up to, and 
American vessels had been charged the same tolls as those of foreign 
nations, with one exception. For a very long period no foreign ships 
had been allowed to engage in our purely domestic coastwise busi- 
ness, a rule of many other nations as well as of our own. As there 
was thus no question of competition in this traffic, both parties in 
Congress had considered that the exemption from tolls of our own 
ships when merely passing from one coast to another and not engag- 
ing in foreign trade was not an infringement of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, and in 1912 this business had been granted exemption from 
tolls. 
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England, however, bitterly denounced the exemption as a breach 
of good faith, and was probably right, although it had certainly not 
been deliberately intended as such. The fact that the Canal had been 
built by American enterprise with American money, and that the 
only shipping exempted from tolls was local American business in 
which foreigners could not lawfully compete in any case, obscured 
for many honest Americans the fact that the exemption was in its 
larger aspects a genuine infringement of England’s treaty rights. 
A good deal of irritation had been aroused on both sides of the 
water, and the question had become so tinged with emotion as to 
make it difficult of adjustment. 

Suddenly, on March 5, 1914, Wilson appeared before Congress, and 
asked for a repeal of the exemption clause in the Act of 1912, not 
only because it was in violation of our solemn pledge but also, he 
added, because if Congress did not grant him confidence “in un- 
grudging measure” and repeal the clause without further delay he 
would not “know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence.” No one knew what important 
complication in our foreign affairs might be signified by these 
cryptic words, but the clause was promptly repealed, and it seems 
possible that what Wilson intended was to secure the co-operation 
of England in his Mexican policy against Huerta. In this he was 
successful, for Lord Cowdray’s oil interests ceased to dominate the 
British Foreign Office, and in less than four months Huerta had fled. 

Although it seems certain that the repeal was asked for in connec- 
tion with the Mexican policy, it has also been said that it was on 
account of the complicated and threatening situation in which 
Wilson found himself with regard to Japan. This arose again from 
the form of our Federal Government. About eleven months before 
Wilson appeared before Congress, the Japanese Ambassador had 
protested against the law then being considered in California forbid- 
ding aliens from owning land, a law directly aimed at Japan and 
which appeared to be in contravention of her treaty rights with us. 

The feeling against the Japanese had continued strong in Cali- 
fornia, and indeed, was not friendly throughout the nation. Laws 
relating to land ownership were within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the individual States and not of the Federal Government, which 
nevertheless was responsible for making treaties and for foreign rcla- 
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tions. Theoretically a treaty, as the “supreme” law of the land, super- 
sedes local law, but in practice, when feeling is strong, it does not. 
California declined to change her policy, passed the law, and with a 
jingo press in both countries doing its best to exacerbate instead of 
to smooth over the situation, the affair began to appear extremely 
serious. We could not afford war with Japan while getting more and 
more mired in Mexico and with a quarrel with England on our 
hands. With reference to the tolls, the Mexican and Japanese situa- 
tions may perhaps thus be regarded as one. 

In April, 1914, Wilson also made an effort to adjust the old 
Panama dispute with Colombia by negotiating a treaty which ex- 
pressed “regret” for the incident and which gave Colombia $25,- 
000,000 in lieu of all claims. Roosevelt at once proclaimed that the 
administration had forfeited all right to the respect of the American 
people, and called the payment “belated blackmail.” It is probable 
that his subsequent bitter hatred of Wilson was in no small mea- 
sure due to what seemed to him this suggested placing of a stigma 
on his own acts. In any case, the treaty failed in the Senate, and the 
matter had to wait until a Republican administration finally made 
amends to Colombia, without expressing regret other than in terms 
of cash. 

Absorbed as the President was in the spring of 19x4 with these 
foreign entanglements, which he had so much dreaded, he continued 
to push forward his programme of internal reform. He was urging 
on Congress the creation of a Federal Trade Commission, which 
should collect information as to industrial organizations and take 
the initiative in securing the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. He was also outlining the Clayton Act, which dimin- 
ished the evils of interlocking directorates; declared that labor and 
agricultural organizations were not in restraint of trade; and pro- 
hibited the issue of injunctions in labor disputes unless it were clear 
that irreparable damage would otherwise be done. Both of these 
were passed by Congress in the early autumn. Meanwhile, the swift 
occurrence of unpredictable events in Europe had relegated Japan, 
Mexico, and our domestic policies to positions of almost neglible 
interest. 

Glancing ahead for a moment we may note two other important 
accomplishments of Wilson’s administration. The Farm Loan Act 
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of 1916 was epochal in its effect on the farmers, always as a class 
likely to suffer from the incubus of debt. Local banks had not 
seldom charged them as high as ten per cent for accommodation. 
The Farm Loan Act provided means for their borrowing from the 
government at rates as low as six and even five per cent, thus saving 
nearly half their interest charges. Whether or not this sudden 
facility in borrowing should be wisely used or induce unwise in- 
crease in obligations would naturally depend on the wisdom and 
restraint of the individual farmer. That it came as a blessing to many 
cannot be denied. 

Another Act, the so-called La Follette’s Seamen’s Act of 1915, was 
directed at ameliorating the condition of another class of workers, 
though its beneficent influence may be questioned. In the opinion 
of some it is “the charter of liberties for America’s seamen” which 
“freed the men in the forecastle from the tyranny of the bridge,” 
whereas others consider that it “prescribed such rules for the wages, 
food and acco mm odations of sailors as made it impossible to com- 
pete with foreign shipping.” There would seem to be more truth, if 
less emotion, in the latter statement. With England operating her 
ships at twenty-five per cent lower costs and Japan hers at fifty per 
cent less, and with the high wages offered American workmen in 
other employments, there was in any case little hope ahead for an 
Am erican merchant marine unless heavily subsidized. Both these 
Acts, however, marked a proper and growing interest in the welfare 
of the ordinary man as contrasted with the larger business interests 
which had formerly considered government aid as rather peculiarly 
a perquisite of their own. 

The vast economic changes in the preceding forty years or more 
which had been developing problems for Americans to solve had 
also been altering the entire world. The race for overseas possessions, 
which had made the period from 1880 onward so markedly imperial- 
istic, had been but one expression of the new demands for sources 
of raw materials and for markets as outlets for manufactured prod- 
ucts. The European balance of power, always rather delicately poised, 
had been subjected to new stresses and strains, although the individ- 
uals in each nation had continued to live their lives with little reali- 
zation of the instability in which they were placed. 

In determining the “causes” of the war which was now to burst on 
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the world, one may go back many decades to trace the growing 
tension among nations or may consider merely the events of the few 
weeks following the assassination of an Austrian archduke and his 
wife by a Serbian. If we consider the broader “causes,” those tensions 
which sooner or later would have caused an upset of the unstable 
equilibrium of the great powers, it is difficult to apportion the blame 
between nations for bringing the catastrophe about. If we consider 
the events of the last few weeks before the conflagration blazed, Ger- 
many and Austria must bear the heaviest part of the responsibility. 

It is impossible here to give a detailed narrative of those momen- 
tous days between the murder on June 28 and the first week in 
August when war had actually started with Germany and Austro- 
Hungary on one side and Russia, Serbia, Belgium, France, and 
England on the other. Before the war, Austria, Germany, and Italy 
had been united in the Triple Alliance, and France, Russia, and Eng- 
land in the Triple Entente, and when Russia came to the aid of her 
fellow Slav state of Serbia, which Austria claimed the right to 
chastise, Germany had realized that France would go to the aid 
of Russia. Counting on disposing of the French quickly before the 
gregt^Russian war machine could get into motion, Germany invaded 
France by way of the neutral state of Belgium, breaking the treaty, 
nearly a century old, guaranteeing the neutrality of that little country. 

The act shocked the world, but we had had nothing to do with 
the treaty or guaranty, and at this stage we were in no way con- 
cerned with the causes of the conflict. We were not international 
policemen to defend the injuries of the weak or to enforce treaties 
to which we were not parties. Nor had other nations in the past 
undertaken such duties. In 1866, for example, England had made no 
move when Prussia made a war of aggression against Denmark and 
took from her the province of Schleswig and Holstein, nor had she 
moved when Germany attacked France in 1870. 

For us, in 1914, there were special reasons for trying to maintain 
neutrality. Not only had it been, for more than one hundred years, 
our traditional policy to avoid European entanglements, but under 
the Monroe Doctrine we had demanded a free hand for ourselves in 
the New World and had coupled that assertion many times with 
the counter declaration that we should keep out of the local quar- 
rels of the Old. Moreover, of our people, literally several tens of mil- 
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lions were immigrants or children of immigrants from the races now 
locked in a death struggle, and their sympathies were naturally 
divided between the two groups of contestants. It was right, there- 
fore, that on August 4, 1914, Wilson should proclaim our complete 
neutrality. 

In view of the claim raised later in so many quarters, both at 
home and abroad, that it had been “our war” from the start and that 
we shirked our duty for a long time, it is well to bear these facts in 
mind. Even Roosevelt, more than six weeks after the war began and 
Belgium had been raped, wrote in The Outloo\ that it was desirable 
and right for us to remain neutral, and that we had “not the small- 
est responsibility” for what had happened in Belgium. 

It was one thing, however, to proclaim neutrality, and another to 
maintain it. Gradually the conflict took on the aspect of a world war. 
In the summer and autumn, Turkey joined the Central Powers and 
Japan the Allies, other smaller nations also being drawn in. Italy, 
in spite of her alliance with Austria and Germany, hesitated for ten 
months, and then, after securing a treaty guaranteeing her addi- 
tions to her territory, joined their enemies, the Allies, in May, 1915. 

Meanwhile, our whole life had been changed by the sudden up- 
heaval in Europe. To avoid a fatal collapse of all values, the Stock 
Exchange had been forced to close on July 31 to remain closed for 
many weeks. On the other hand, the break-down of the economic 
life of Europe, and the colossal war-time demand for food stuffs, 
ammunition and goods of all sorts at any prices, brought quickly 
a feverish activity to American business life. Our excess of exports 
over imports rose by leaps, $470,653,000 in the year ending June 
30, 1914, $1,094,000,000 in 1915, $2,135,000,000 in 1916 and $3,630,000,- 
000 in 1917. In 1914 we had exported only $6,272,000 of explosives. 
In 1917 we exported them to the amount of $802,789,000. Our total 
exports, which had been $2,329,000,000 in 1914, were $4,272,000,000 
by 1916 and $6, 227,000,000 by 19x7. 

It was very far, however, from being a golden shower for all 
Americans. As usual in wartime, some grew immensely rich and 
many made fortunes from the profits of war contracts and oppor- 
tunities. The daily wage earner had ample work at rapidly rising 
wages. But for a vast number of Americans, especially for those who 
were neither war-profiteers nor wage earners, the fast mounting 
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cost of living, with incommensurate or no increase in salaries or 
other income, played havoc with family budgets. 

As in the Napoleonic struggles of just a century earlier, when 
France and not Germany had been trying to over-run Europe, the 
United States was the most important neutral nation, and upon her 
rested the responsibility of maintaining neutral rights. The problem 
was an extremely difficult one, for the nature of war had completely 
altered whereas international law had not. We alone could not alter 
the latter in the midst of the struggle without being accused of being 
unneutral, and if both sides claimed at times that we took too nar- 
row a legalistic view, that is perhaps as good proof as any that we 
were trying to steer a middle course. 

The chief trouble came, as of old, on the sea. Within our own 
borders, though we might resent the propaganda of both sides, de- 
signed to stir up racial feeling among our mixed population, we 
could take care of the grosser forms of violation, such as the Aus- 
trian and German efforts to destroy ammunition and other plants 
to prevent supplies being sent to the Allies. In September, 1915, Wil- 
son had to ask for the recall of the Austrian ambassador, and not 
long after of two of the attaches of the German Embassy for con- 
nection with such plots. 

But if there was no question as to the laws of our own land, there 
were many and difficult ones as to sea-borne commerce under the 
conditions of modern war. As the German navy had quickly been 
cleared off the sea, most of the earlier problems arose between us and 
England. They proved so delicate that had Germany not under- 
taken her submarine campaign it is not impossible that there might 
have been a new “War of 1812.” 

The nature of war, as we have said, had changed greatly in a 
century. In 1909, in what was known as the Declaration of London, 
ten of the greatest maritime powers had signed a convention modi- 
fying the international law relative to contraband, seizures at sea, 
and other such matters. England had signed this but Parliament had 
refused to adopt it. Through the summer of 1914, England, by the 
Orders in Council of which we had such unpleasant recollection 
from the Napoleonic Wars, had added thirty-two articles to the list 
of contraband which had not been specified in the Declaration of 
London, and which included some of our most important products, 
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such as cotton and various metals. When Wilson asked both sides to 
adhere to the Declaration of 1909, the Central Powers naturally 
agreed but the Allies refused. 

According to international law we had a right to export goods as 
a neutral nation to other neutral nations. To the north of Germany 
were the neutral states of Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, and our 
trade with them increased at such a rate, about fivefold in a year, 
that it was evident our exports to them were in reality going to 
Germany. As the Allies were not in a position to stop the trade over 
the German borders, from those countries, the only thing they could 
do was to prevent it on the high seas. This England, as the chief 
naval power on the Allied side, did, stopping our ships, which were 
heavily laden with essential war material for her enemies, confis- 
cating cargoes and even capturing our mails. Such action was neces- 
sary to win the war but was against international law, and as im- 
mensely valuable cargoes of cotton, meats, and other goods were 
seized and confiscated, although with promise of eventual payment, 
the wrath of the American shippers grew, precisely as the wrath of 
English merchants would have been aroused had the position been 
reversed. 

Just as, a century before, Napoleon and England had answered 
each other with orders and blockades, now Germany declared, 
February 4, 1915, that she would answer the Allied effort to cut off 
her food supplies by the arbitrary extension of the contraband list 
of the Declaration of London and by illegal seizures, with the proc- 
lamation of a war zone around the British Isles within which zone 
German submarines would sink enemy vessels without attention to 
the international law that demanded the placing of the crew and 
passengers in safety. 

When we notified the German Government that this was illegal 
and that we would have to hold them to “strict accountability,” the 
reply was that the government would reconsider its action if we 
would insist upon England’s observing the terms of the Declara- 
tion of 1909. Later, Germany also demanded that we stop supplying 
the Allies with munitions, which they were getting from us in huge 
quantities and which she, from her position, could not get. This, as 
a highly unneutral act which would have given the victory almost 
at once to Germany, we promptly declined to do. Germany claimed, 
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however, that if we were supplying the Allies with all they needed, 
and that if they illegally stopped goods destined for her, she would 


also adopt illegal methods. With that 
the submarine campaign was on. 

What Germany did not realize was 
the difference between life and prop- 
erty. In about two and a half months 
the submarines sank over sixty ships 
belonging to different countries, includ- 
ing an American steamer, the Gulf- 
light, with a total loss of 250 persons, 
of whom one was an American. On the 
very day the Gulfiight was sunk, a no- 
tice appeared, signed “Imperial German 
Embassy,” in the New York papers 
warning Americans not to sail that 
day on the Lusitania. Few, however, 
cancelled their passage, and the great 
English liner, with war supplies and 
1250 passengers on board, sailed as 
usual. Six days later she was torpedoed 
off the Irish coast and sank with over 
1150 men, women, and children, of 
whom 1 14 were Americans. 

The country, however, was not ready 
for war. In the vast Mississippi Valley 
and over the mountains on the Pacific 
slope, thousands of miles from Europe, 
and with a population a considerable 
part of which was of Teutonic descent, 
the Lusitania sinking, although it car- 
ried a thrill of horror, did not appear to 
most as a cause for plunging a nation 
of 110,000,000 people into war, if any 
other way out could be found. It was 
frequently said that if a few Ameri- 
cans wished to take the risk of travel- 
ling through die war zone on an 
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armed ship o£ a nation at war loaded with ammunition, they had nc 
right to demand that their own nation go to war to avenge them. 
Whatever the justice of this pacifist doctrine, the general disinclina- 
tion of the people for war had to be taken into account by Wilson. 

Instead of declaring war, he demanded that Germany make repa- 
ration, and stop the illegal submarine sinkings. Although two more 
American lives were lost in the sinking of the Arabic on August i8, 
on the 27th of the same month the German Government solemnly 
agreed that liners would not be sunk without observing the laws of 
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war, and later offered an apology and indemnity for the sinking of 
the Arabic. In the following February, although unwilling to avow 
the illegality of the Lusitania sinking, Germany also offered indem- 
nity for that. 

In January, Wilson went on a tour of the Middle West to rouse 
the people and to gain support for preparing for war, pointing out 
that the national honor must be upheld and could not be without 
adequate preparation. His own ideas as to what that might be, or 
what the people would support, was nevertheless so far below that 
of his Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, that the latter had re- 
signed, as, for the exact opposite reason, had Secretary of State Bryan 
who felt that Wilson was taking too strong a stand and endangering 
peace. When, on March 24, 1916, the Germans broke their pledge, 
and sank the Sussex without warning, Wilson refused to accept Ger- 
many’s statement as to the circumstances, and wrote that unless such 
attacks immediately ceased for good and all, he would break off re- 
lations. For the next nine months they did stop. 

The election of 1916 clearly showed that the nation was divided. 
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The Republicans nominated Charles E. Hughes on a platform which 
denounced Wilson’s war policy and demanded preparedness and a 
more energetic attitude, whereas the Democrats, with Wilson as 
their candidate for renomination, praised his policy and adopted as 
their campaign slogan “He kept us out of war.” The election was 
one of the closest in our history, Wilson carrying the whole South 
and Far West, and Hughes most of the East. At first it was thought 
the latter had been elected, the result not being certain for two days. 
It was then found that Wilson had polled 9,128,836 votes to 8,536,380 
for Hughes, and had won. 

America was still primarily interested in her domestic affairs, and 
it is probable that the apparent lack of interest shown by Hughes in 
progressive policies at home, as well as his somewhat evasive speeches 
on all topics, had gained as many votes for Wilson as the slogan that 
he kept us out of war. As the results of the campaign reached Eu- 
rope, however, it was the latter which made the most impression. 
The Germans had heard it, and giving much too great significance 
to it, were to act upon their interpretation of it to their ruin. 
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THE WORLD WAR 

T here is no doubt that for at least a year and a half before 
we actually entered the war, Wilson had clearly recognized 
the possibility of our having to do so. On his Western tour 
to stir up the people as early as January, 1916, he had told 
them that they had laid two duties upon him, one to keep out of 
war if possible and the other to preserve the honor of the United 
States. There might come the time, he had added, arguing for pre- 
paredness, when he could not any longer preserve both honor and 
peace. 

As the months of what seemed to be the interminable nightmare 
which had engulfed a large part of the human race went on, he 
ceaselessly turned over in his mind what might be the noblest and 
most useful service to all humanity which the United States could 
render. Wilson was neither a weak nor a timid man. If his dealings 
with Mexico had shown too much of the dreamer and idealist, his 
years at Princeton and his career since he had become governor of 
New Jersey showed equally that he could be a hard and determined 
fighter. That he should think of the possibility of himself playing a 
great role in bringing about peace, such as Roosevelt had played in 
1907, only on a far vaster stage, was legitimate, but it is only fair to 
him to believe that he was not swayed in his course by personal 
ambition. 

Apart from the wish of America to remain neutral if possible, 
there was the importance of limiting the already vast field of slaugh- 
ter and madness and impending bankruptcy of civilization as much 
as might be. Finally, there was Wilson’s belief — that when peace 
might come America could play a better part as the one great neutral 
nation untouched by the hatreds of the conflict than she could as 
one of the war-maddened belligerents. 

Slowly there had developed in his mind, as there had also in the 
minds of such men as Taft, Hughes, Lord Robert Cecil, and others, 
the possibility of using the terrible war as the means to end all wars, 
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and of building up through some League of Nations a better order 
than that based on the old nationalistic ambitions and diplomacy. 
As in the case of Mexico, Wilson did not give sufficient weight to the 
actualities of the real springs of action in men, and to the strength 
of historic factors and conditions, but he did see clearly and rightly 
that there was little hope for mankind if no better foundation for 
lasting peace could be found than the armed balance of the great 
powers of Europe, which broke of its own weight about once a cen- 
tury. 

There had been the devastating wars, ending temporarily in the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713. A hundred years later the balance had been 
upset by the insensate ambition of Napoleon and the militarism of 
the French, which had again drowned all Europe in blood, and in- 
volved America also. By 1913 a new balance, that of the Triple En- 
tente against the Triple Alliance, all armed to the teeth, had become 
unstable. Had it not been for the alliances and the armaments, de- 
signed to preserve peace, we might not have had war, but in the 
world as it was there seemed nothing to do but to build up alliances. 

The great underlying tensions in the world structure are rarely 
perceived by the average citizen, who in modern civilized countries 
is naturally a peace-loving person. For the most part, these citizens 
have to be moved by great ideals, such as patriotism, the belief in the 
absolute justice of their cause, or by profound emotions of hate or 
fear or opposition to injustice, to turn them into fighting men. 
Hence the need of propaganda in all modern nations under modern 
conditions of warfare. Hate becomes almost as essential as ammuni- 
tion, and how hate is manufactured, any one can recall with shame 
who worked in the propaganda section of any nation in those years 
of war. On the other hand, the propaganda of the righteous cause 
has also to be circulated, and just as every nation prayed to God for 
the victory, so practically every citizen in all believed implicitly in the 
justice of his own side. 

By December, 1916, the war had been going on for nearly two and 
a half years, with no prospect of ending. Had it ended with a victory 
for the Prussian “Potsdam Gang,” and the enforcement of their 
ideas on a large part of Europe, the result would have been as bad 
as would have been a victory by Napoleon and the French at Water- 
loo. Wilson had no doubt of that, but what he wanted was not 
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merely to end the war, but to do so in such a way as to bring about 
the new order under a League. This he felt would have to be done 
if possible before the bitter hatreds, growing more bitter every day, 
would put the feasibility of such a new order out of the question. 
On December 18, therefore, he addressed notes to all the belligerents 
asking them to define their war aims, and on what terms they would 
be willing to consider the making of such a peace. All, in general 
terms, he said had defined what they were fighting for, but each had 
done so in much the same words to their own peoples. 

If, he added, “million after million of human lives must continue 
to be offered up until on one side or the other there are no more to 
offer; if resentments must be kindled that can never cool and de- 
spairs engendered from which there can be no recovery, hopes of 
peace and of the willing concert of free peoples will be rendered 
vain and idle.” He did not, in these all too-prophetic words of what 
was to come to pass, suggest either peace or mediation, but a mere 
statement of war aims by both sides to see how far apart they 1 
might be. 

The notes aroused a good deal of bad feeling, particularly on the 
side of the Allies who complained that Wilson could not see the 
difference between what they were fighting for and what the Ger- 
mans were. The Allies had the better case. If we look only to the 
immediate causes of the war, the events in the few weeks before 
August, 1914, the chief responsibility for toppling over the delicate 
balance of Europe belonged to Austria and Germany, though 
France, Russia, and England are far from being free of all re- 
sponsibility. However, it had been Germany which had talked about 
the Belgian treaty as a “scrap of paper,” and which had committed 
the crime of invading that neutral state. Moreover it had been Ger- 
many which had introduced the horror of the submarine war. 

Wilson was looking not at the moral question of this particular 
war, however, so much as at the whole problem of war, its causes 
and its possible cure. To understand his policy, this fact has to be 
kept in mind. Whatever might be the immediate and ostensible 
causes of this one, he saw the larger causes. There had been for some 
centuries the nationalistic desires to expand and to exert power. 
Whether or not an archduke had been murdered, Austria and Ger- 
many wanted to extend their power toward the southeast into Asia 
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Minor. But this would have thwarted Russia’s hope of some day hav- 
ing Constantinople and a southern outlet to the sea. When she had 
come to Serbia’s aid, it had been with this ultimate thought in mind. 

Moreover, in the last few hectic days of July, 1914? when the world 
was frantically trying to patch up a peace, it had been the huge size 
of modern armies and the necessity of having the whole machinery 
move, once a button had been touched, which seemed to make any 
recall impossible; and the Czar was not without his own respon- 
sibility for bringing on the war at the last moment. Again, there was 
the system of alliances. England and France were bound to Russia. 
If Russia came in, Germany knew she would have to attack France. 
England, after some days of hesitation, came in partly to defend 
the Belgian treaty but also largely because she had been so bound 
to Russia and France in the Entente that if she did not go in she 
would win their enmity, and — whichever side won — would find her- 
self in dangerous isolation, and the route to India threatened by 
either Russia or Germany. All this has been clearly brought out by 
Lord Grey. Greedy nationalism, the system of alliances, and vast 
and unwieldy armaments thus appeared to Wilson as the real causes 
of the world debacle. 

A conflict of expansive policies between the Central Empires and 
Russia; then such huge fighting machines that each side dared not 
wait a moment too long lest the advantages go to the other; then the 
necessity of extending the conflict to all allies lest the balance of 
power be overthrown; — so the war had begun, and after it had be- 
gun came the hope of spoil and the madness and hate of propaganda 
and war emotion. Italy, after ten months, deserted her former allies 
and made a secret treaty with her new ones which promised her 
additions to her territory on the Adriatic. Japan, likewise bribed 
with the promise of loot in Shantung and elsewhere in the East, 
joined the Allies. Others had been drawn in, and now it looked as 
though we might be, with every wish in the world not to be. 

Wilson was pro-Ally in sympathy, but he was almost wholly con- 
cerned with how to prevent in future this recurring disaster to man- 
kind. Even if the Allies won, and there was a redistribution of ter- 
ritory and a nominal peace, the President saw that if the old system 
of armed balance of power were set up again, there would be no 
guarantee of peace. It would be only a question of time when the 
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whole thing would happen again, whatever the spark might be that 
next time would be called the “cause.” 

He came to believe with his whole soul that the only hope for hu- 
manity was the inauguration of a new order, of a genuine “society” 
of nations on the same basis of mutual trust and confidence as that 
on which citizens of the same country live with each other. But 
every month that the war went on with increasing bitterness then 
and to come, seemed to him to make such a plan less and less pos- 
sible. It was this thought he had in mind when, on January 22, 1917, 
he addressed the Senate as to the result of his notes, and used the 
famous phrase, which aroused almost universal resentment, that 
there must be “peace without victory.” 

There must be in future, he said, not a “balance of power” but a 
“community of power,” “only a tranquil Europe can be a stable Eu- 
rope.” The right state of mind is as necessary to lasting peace, he 
added, as “is the just settlement of vexed questions of territory or of 
racial and national allegiance.” A victor’s terms “would be accepted 
in humiliation . . . and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter 
memory upon which terms of peace would rest, not permanently, 
but only as upon a quicksand.” The fifteen years following the Peace 
of Versailles, with their increasing tension of national animosities, 
their growing sense of instability, their mad increase of national 
jealousies and almost complete breakdown of economic civilization, 
were to prove Wilson a seer. We had a dictated victor’s peace, a re- 
newal of the old system of armed alliances, and — disaster. 

Unfortunately it takes more than vision to make a statesman, and 
Wilson over-rated both the willingness of his own countrymen and 
of the world at large to assume the risks of trying to establish a new 
order in place of the old, while he under-rated the forces of nation- 
alism. He also overestimated his own ability to solve the problem. 

Before the Senate in January, he pleaded for no more alliances but 
for a concert of power beneath which all men could “live their own 
lives under a common protection.” The rest of his own life, which 
he sacrificed to the cause, was devoted persistently and with a tragic 
disregard to actuality, to the attempt to make his vision real for all 
mankind. He failed, but he failed nobly, in perhaps the greatest ef- 
fort that any statesman has ever made to bring content and lasting 
peace to all m anki n d. 
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Wilson was always a puzzle to the diplomats of the Old World, 
and Germany had interpreted the election of 1916 as indicating not 
that America was idealistic but that she was cowardly and would 
stand any amount of abuse. At once the building of new submarines 
had proceeded rapidly, and on January 31, nine days after Wilson had 
addressed the Senate as we have noted, Germany curtly told us that, 

in utter disregard of her 
former promise, she would 
thereafter sink at sight 
every vessel, neutral as 
well as belligerent, in the 
Mediterranean or in the 
waters adjacent to Great 
Britain. 

The German Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, Von 
Bernstorff, had been try- 
ing to influence his gov- 
ernment against such a 
measure, and on January 
23, cabled to Berlin that he 
had just received a formal 
offer from Wilson to act 
as mediator. Word came 
back, however, that the military operations already set in motion 
were of such magnitude that they could not then be halted. On Feb- 
ruary 3, the Ambassador was given his passports by the American 
Government, and relations with Germany were broken. 

Events now moved more swiftly. On January 19, the German 
Government had instructed its minister in Mexico to urge that na- 
tion to attack us if we attacked Germany, absurdly offering to Mex- 
ico as loot the American southwestern States. This precious docu- 
ment was made public by the British Intelligence Service on Feb- 
ruary 28, and a wave of indignation swept the United States. Mean- 
while the German submarines had gone promptly and effect ual ly 
about their dastardly work. In the month of February they sank 200 
vessels, of which number three quarters were neutral although only 
two were American. 
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THE WORLD WAR 


Two days before the Zimmerman note to Mexico was made pub- 
lic, Wilson had asked Congress for power to arm our merchant ves- 
sels with the idea of using the “armed neutrality” policy of a century 
earlier. The authority asked was granted by the House by an over- 
whelming vote of more than thirty to one, but in the Senate, where 
there was no rule limiting the time which a Senator could speak or 
for bringing debate to an end, twelve senators, about equally divided 
between the two leading parties, maintained a filibuster which pre- 
vented the passage of the bill before the session closed on March 3. 
The dozen senators had also prevented the passage of the Army Ap- 
propriation bill, so that the President had to call Congress back into 
extra session to meet April 2. 

Before that date, the Russian Government had fallen, and the 
revolution, believed, as they all are at first, to be controlled by the 
intelligent Liberals, had begun. With the Russian Czar as one of the 
principal three Allies, it had not been easy to make out a case for 
the war as a struggle of “free peoples” against “autocracy.” But in the 
first days of the revolution, when it was believed that a great demo- 
cratic and popular government might be established in the former 
Russian Empire, the war began to appear more as one of liberalism 
and liberation. Moreover, the submarines were sinking more Ameri- 
can ships, and forty-eight Americans had lost their lives. 

When Congress convened, Wilson appeared before it and asked 
for a declaration of war against Germany, it having been shown to 
be impossible to deal with the government of that nation in any 
other way. We had, he said, no quarrel with the German people 
themselves, and the war on our part should not be for revenge but 
for human rights. It is well, in view of all that was to happen, for us 
to stress his very words, for the aims at which he was striving really 
changed not at all. Those aims had been, and continued to be, 
the safeguarding of the democratic way of governing and the in- 
auguration of a new era of the concert instead of the balance of 
powers. 

On April 2, before the crowded seats and galleries of the House, 
he again expressed these aims as clearly as any one could. “The 
world,” he said, “must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have 
no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. We 
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seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall make. ... It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
and peaceful people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous 
of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest in our hearts — for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own government, for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
for a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
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as shall bring peace and safety to all nations. . . . The day has come 
when A m erica is privileged to spend her blood and might for the 
principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured. God helping her, she can do no other.” That night 
the Resolution declaring war with Germany was introduced in both 
Houses and the Declaration of War received the President’s signa- 
ture on April 6, 1917 . 

Several points may be noted as to our entry into the war. First, 
the “causes” of our going in were not those which had led the “Al- 
lied Powers” to do so. Of them all, Belgium was the only one which 
had gone in solely on account of the attack on her neutrality. That 
had counted heavily with England, but so also had her alliances and 
her long-range policy. Russia had gone in to preserve her possible 
future in southeastern Europe, and France had been drawn in by 
her alliance with Russia. In regard to the other greater powers, we 
have already spoken of the extremely practical motives which had 
influenced Italy and Japan. All these nations were, among them- 
selves, partitioning the world anew if they should win. 
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Having had nothing to do with the original causes of the war, we 
had at last gone in solely because the attacks on neutral rights had 
become intolerable. 

Secondly, our aims were wholly different from those of the 
“Allies.” Wilson had utterly disclaimed any intention on our part to 
seek revenge, indemnities or territory. Partly for these differences in 
causes and aims, and partly because of our traditional policy, we did 
not enter the war as an “ally” of the “Allied Powers” but as an “As- 
sociated Power.” We did not even go to war with all their enemies. 
We did, indeed, declare war on Austria on the 7th of the following 
December, but never declared war on Turkey, and did not even 
break off diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. All these points of dif- 
ference were little regarded at the time, and because we had gone 
to war against Germany, our entry was proclaimed with wild enthu- 
siasm in all the Allied countries. 

We had not made adequate preparation for hostilities but the 
immediate assistance that we could give was to save the credit of 
the Allies, which had become exhausted. Mr. Balfour, who arrived 
with the governor of the Bank of England and other members of 
the British War Mission in Washington on April 22, assured the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the financial position was even more 
menacing than the submarine peril. Two days later. Congress passed 
the largest finance bill in the history of the world, authorizing the 
raising of $7,000,000,000, of which $3,000,000,000 could be loaned 
to the Allied Powers. The next day McAdoo handed Lord Cunliffe 
for England a check for. $200,000,000. Thus began the colossal financ- 
ing of the struggle in America, and the loans to foreign nations, 
which latter, together with other causes, were to bring the world to 
the edge of collapse within fifteen years and to win for us the hos- 
tility of all our debtors. 

The total face value of the loans we made to foreign countries be- 
fore interest began to run was $9,466,000,000, of which $2,170,000,000 
was loaned after the Armistice. In order to make these and to pay 
our own governmental expenses and our own cost of the war, which 
was nearly $35,500,000,000, we increased our national debt by $21,- 
439,394,50°, and during the two war years raised in addition, nearly 
$11,300,000,000 by taxation. Had the war not ended in 1918, it was 
estimated by the Treasury that for the year ending June 30, 1919, we 
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should have had to raise, for the needs of ourselves and the other 
nations, in that one year alone $24,000,000,000. 

Before the war we could not possibly have raised any such sums, 
for we were ourselves a debtor nation, owing Europe from $2,500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000. A new country always borrows from the 
older ones to develop its resources until such time as it has itself ac- 
cumulated capital sufficient for the purpose. Until 1914 we had al- 
ways been heavily in debt to the Old World, but the sudden de- 
mand for all our goods at war prices had, as has been noted, so in- 
creased our exports as to enable us to buy the $2,000,000,000 of our 
own securities which Europe dumped on us almost at the beginning 
of the struggle. By the time we entered it we had become, for the 
first rime in history, a creditor nation, and able to finance both our- 
selves and the Allies. No one can help prices going up in a war, and 
when Europe sometimes scornfully points to the profits which we 
made in the first two years and more that she was fighting, it should 
not be forgotten that, had we not done so, there would have been no 
such reservoir of credit as Europe tapped on such a colossal scale 
after 1917. 

Although the available man power in America for an army was 
obviously enormous, it had been the opinion of many that even if 
we should enter the war, our great value to the Allies would lie in 
the opening of credits and the production of the material resources 
for their armies rather than in any large army of our own. No na- 
tion under modern conditions had ever carried on a war of the first 
magnitude 3000 miles from its base. In view of the decreasing 
amount of shipping due to the submarine sinkings, and the dire 
need of transporting huge stores of supplies, not only for the armies 
already in the field but to keep the civilian populations of England 
and the other countries from starving, it was a question whether the 
sending over of a large army, with its additional need of food and 
other supplies, might not hinder rather than help. Germany believed 
the task impossible, and for that reason had looked with unconcern 
upon forcing us in. 

Although our army was almost negligible in April, 1917, we had 
taken an important step in the organization of our resources by the 
creation of the Council for National Defense in the preceding Au- 
gust, and out of this organization there developed many of the great 
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Boards which had to undertake the co-ordination of the entire indus- 
trial life of the nation. In the six months after our entry into the war, 
the United States had been transformed from a highly individualis- 
tic society of competing business concerns into what was almost a 
great socialistic State, in which the control of the whole industry, 
life, and purpose of the nation was directed from Washington. It 
was an amazing transformation, for nothing like it had ever been 
attempted before on any such scale, and the process was wholly anti- 
pathetic to our ordinary ways of doing things. 

Volumes might be, and have been, written on the complex prob- 
lems with which the complicated group of Boards had to grapple. 
Here we can only suggest in broad outline the magnitude of these. 
One of the early offsprings of the Council of Defense was the War 
Industries Board, which in turn was made up of many Divisions, 
such as the Price-Fixing Committee, the Allied Purchasing Commis- 
sion, the Labor Division, Building Material, Chemical, Priorities Di- 
visions, and many more. There were sub-committees for all sorts of 
products essential for the war, — acids, alkalis, copper, steel, pyrites, 
nickel, and some thirty others. The chief task of the War Industries 
Board was to rearrange the industry of the nation so that all war 
materials should be produced in sufficient quantities and supplied 
when and where needed. 

All this involved in many cases the transformation of plants from 
producing things used in peace to those needed in war, and as new 
capital was suddenly required on a great scale, a War Finance Cor- 
poration was set up to provide it, and a Capital Issues Committee to 
pass on all new issues of stocks and bonds. Foreign trade had to be 
revolutionized, and so a War Trade Board was organized, which, 
for one thing, put the neutral nations on rations so that, while their 
legitimate needs should be supplied, there should be no surplus to 
be handed over to the enemy. America itself was rationed in essen- 
tial foodstuffs, so that every bit possible could be shipped to the Al- 
lies, a work taken over by the Food Administration. It soon became 
necessary also to ration fuel to ourselves, and the Fuel Administra- 
tion followed the Food Administration in economizing the use of 
coal and other fuels, stimulating production and getting all possible 
shipments across to Europe. The forced stimulation of all our indus- 
tries, including agriculture, was to cost us dear when deflation came 
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after peace, but during the war there was nothing to be done but to 
increase all our means of production —farms and factories,— to the 
fevered needs of a mad world, far beyond those of normal times of 
peace. 

One of the most essential problems was that of transportation by 
land and sea. In a country as vast as the United States, 3000 miles 
wide, which it takes four days to cross by fast train, there could 
be no question of building emergency lines. The existing ones had 
to serve, and in order that they should all be co-ordinated to the 
one end of rushing supplies to Europe, 240,000 miles of lines, owned 
by several hundred private corporations, with 2,000,000 employees, 
were taken over by the government and operated by McAdoo, who 
added to his duties as Secretary of the Treasury, those of Director- 
General of the Railroads. In the midst of confusion, and with no 
time for careful planning, nearly a quarter of a million miles of 
railroad had to be operated by the Federal Government, the mere 
suggestion of which in peace times would have been regarded as 
the most dangerous of radical doctrines. 

Before we entered the war, we had already felt the lack of ship- 
ping, and in 1914 the government had inaugurated a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance to insure cargoes which could not be privately insured. 
In September, 1917, a United States Shipping Board was created to 
regulate and increase shipping, and immediately on our entry into the 
war, in April, 1917, Congress organized the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration which spent $1,000,000,000 and built ships faster than the 
Germans could sink them. We had not been a shipbuilding nation 
and almost everything had to start from nothing. During the war, 
however, we built 875 vessels and when the Armistice came 380,- 
000 men were at work in the yards so that by 1919 our tonnage had 
risen from the 1,066,000 of 1914 to 6,665,000. 

After a good deal of confusion and delay in the beginning, most 
of the work done by all these boards and committees, headed for 
the most part by the leading business men of the country, was 
excellent, although naturally there was much waste, including the 
inevitable profiteering by private firms. The only complete failure 
was that of the War Department in the matter of airplanes. Con- 
gress appropriated $640,000,000 in July, 1917, and the Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, who had been against preparedness, de- 
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dared that within a year we should have 20,000 planes in France. 
In fact not a single American fighting plane was shipped to France 
until May, 1918, and we had to rely on France and Italy for this 
branch of the service, the administration of which provided the 
leading scandal of the war. 

The navy was far better prepared than the army. In so small a 
regular land force as that of the United States, seeing active service 
only about once in a generation save for a bit of police duty now 
and then, the tendency to dry-rot and lax inefficiency is almost irre- 
sistible, and war usually finds us with a lot of dead wood in 
high places. The routine of an American army officer’s life is con- 
ducive neither to ambition nor energetic work, and as we had not had 
a major war for a half century, and apparently had no enemies who 
could attack us on shore, planning for the possible use of an army 
of millions had lacked any real interest. The life of a naval officer, 
however, with its regular turns of sea duty, produces a much 
higher professional morale. The mistakes of an army officer, in com- 
mand of a few hundred or thousand men in a well-appointed peace- 
time post, cannot have very startling results, but the mistakes of an 
officer in charge at sea of a cruiser or a battleship may be very star- 
tling indeed. The navy, therefore, was in shape to do its part imme- 
diately in European waters in blockading, mine-laying and other 
services. 

Whatever may have been thought earlier of the possibility of 
sending large forces abroad, within three weeks after war was de- 
clared Congress passed the Army Bill which had been prepared by 
the General Staff. This provided for the immediate raising to their 
maximum strengths of the regular army (223,000 men) and of the 
militia (425,000) by voluntary enlistment, and for the raising of a 
new force by conscription of 500,000, or, if the President believed it 
necessary, of 1,000,000. The War Missions sent to us by the Allies 
begged for man-power as soon as possible, admitting that Germany 
was winning, that the courage of the French was giving way, and 
even a small force must be sent almost immediately to save the situ- 
ation. 

The problem was a difficult one. It was useless to send mere fresh 
recruits with no training, and our regular force was so small that if 
we sent any considerable part of that we should have few or no 
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officers to train the millions o£ civilians who might have to be put 
into the service. Moreover, it was clear that in a nation so divided in 
its racial blood and sympathies, we could never raise millions by 
volunteering. To vast numbers in the great Mississippi Valley and 
the Far West, as well as to others in all sections, the war seemed 
almost as remote from their daily concerns as a flood in China. 
Moreover, with recollections of the draft riots in the Civil War, it 
was a question what might happen if we tried conscription on a 
large scale. Would all those who were opposed to the war and 
those milli ons whose German, Austrian, Hungarian and other 
racial descent and affinities bound them to the Central Powers rather 
than to the Allies, accept peaceably being drafted to go overseas to 
fight their own kin ? It was freely predicted that conscription might 
mean for us torrents of blood and even civil war. 

To the enormous relief and pride of America, the draft was car- 
ried out, as were subsequent ones, with perfect ease. Whatever the 
racial descent of our new citizens, they accepted their obligations 
to their new country as paramount and with an admirable spirit once 
the die was cast. The first draft included all men between the ages of 
2i and 31, of whom over 9,500,000 registered in the 4557 registration 
districts into which the country had been divided. Each was given a 
number, and as these were drawn in Washington, the man in every 
district whose number was so drawn was drafted into the army. 
About 1,374,000 were taken on the first draft in July, of whom about 
half were accepted. These were distributed into thirty-two train- 
ing camps, which were quickly built and equipped. 

The President had decided, perhaps with memories of the Civil 
War in his mind, that this should be a war in the hands of experts, 
wholly unhampered in its military aspects by civilian meddling. 
He prevented, on the one hand, the formation of a Congressional 
Committee to supervise the conduct of the war, such as made so 
much trouble for Lincoln, and, on the other, he hims elf rigidly kept 
from meddling with his generals. He was, of course, technically 
Commander-in-Chief but he did not think, as Roosevelt appeared to 
with regard to himself, that that gave him adequate mili tary knowl- 
edge for any post. 

Roosevelt had asked to be allowed to start at once for France as 
commander of a division of 30,000 men, and was extremely resentful 
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when not allowed to do so by Wilson. Roosevelt’s military career 
had been limited to a few weeks in the Cuban campaign of 1898. 
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He was in no way fitted for the post of chief command in Europe, 
and yet with his enormous prestige and popularity, with his ability 


always to make himself the 
centre of every scene, most dis- 
astrous possibilities of friction 
might easily open up if he went 
as a subordinate in high posi- 
tion. 

The command of all the Amer- 
ican forces in Europe was given 
to General John J. Pershing, an 
officer of the regular army who 
had an admirable record in the 
Indian wars and later in the 
Spanish War and in the Philip- 
pines and Mexico. In response to 
the wish of the Allies, he had 
sailed for France the end of May, 
and within a few weeks was 
joined by several divisions, — the 
“Yankee,” “Sunset,” and “Rain- 
bow,” — which formed the 
“American Expeditionary 
Force.” On July 6, he cabled to 
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the War Department that there should be at least 1,000,000 troops 
sent to France by the following May. That proved impossible, but in 
June, 1918, we did have in France 722,000 of the 2,112,000 total of 
the army, and on the Fourth of July we launched ninety-five ships 
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in one day, the tonnage of which was more than equal to that of all 
American ships sunk by the Germans in four years. 

Ships and ever more ships, however, were needed. Thanks to mine 
barriers— the U. S. Navy laid over 55,000 mines in the barrier in the 
North Sea— the submarine had ceased to be a serious factor. But 
the supplies of all kinds for the Allied nations, armies and civilians, 
and for our own growing foreign forces, had to be brought from 
all parts of the United States and from a few ports and carried the 
3000 miles across the ocean. In France new docks had to be built, 
ports extended, and railways constructed to receive the swelling 
stream of goods and men. 

The last great German offensive against the Allied lines was so 
threatening on June 2, 1918, that the Prime Ministers of England, 
France, and Italy cabled to Wilson that in the opinion of Foch the 
situation was of the utmost gravity, and that as the British and 
French could do no more to keep up their numbers, the war would 
be lost unless we could rush troops with all speed, at the rate of not 
less than 300,000 a month, across the ocean. This we did. In June we 
had had 722,000 men in France. In July we had just under 1,000,- 
000, in August just under 1,300,000, in September 1,576,000, in 
October 1,843,000, and in November, when the stream stopped early 
in the month owing to the Armistice, just under 2,000,000. Of the 
1,200,000 troops carried overseas in less than five months, 49 per 
cent were transported in British vessels and 46 per cent in Ameri- 
can, the American Navy supplying 83 per cent of the convoying war- 
ships, and American cargo vessels carrying 95 per cent of the sup- 
plies. 

On August 31, to secure a greater reservoir of man-power, a new 
Draft Act had been passed by Congress, including, with the usual 
exemptions, all men between 18 and 45. This immediately added 
13,000,000 men to the list of registrants, and preparations were made 
to raise the army to 8,000,000 by 1919, of whom 5,000,000 were to be 
in France. Although these plans were halted with unexpected and 
almost stunning suddenness by the Armistice, when that came we 
had 2,000,000 men overseas, another 2,250,000 in military service, and 
nearly 11,500,000 civilians working at war jobs of one sort or another. 

So vast, complex and interwoven were the military operations of 
the Western front, which stretched all the way from Italy to Bel- 
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gium, that it is impossible to disentangle the specific operations o£ the 
Americans from the general maze to give an intelligent under- 
standing of their contribution. All that can be done in brief compass 
is to point out some of the operations in which they were engaged. 

The hasty training which they received in America before being 
sent across had to be supplemented by a more intensive one in 
France, and the assistance, other than psychological, which the 
American Army rendered before the beginning of the great German 
drive in the spring of 1918 was .slight. Pershing had believed and 
insisted, apparently wisely, that it would be best in the end to 
organize a distinct American army rather than merely to mingle 
our troops with the French, British or Italians. So desperate, how- 
ever, was the need for men to resist the terrific onslaught of the 
Germans on the war-weary Allies, that from April to August, 1918, 
he consented to the use of our troops wherever needed to strengthen 
the lines, and to this phase of our operations belong the fights at 
Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood, where the Americans had their 
first chance to show their mettle, and acquitted themselves to the 
great admiration of the French. 

By midsummer, however, the distinct American Army could 
be formed, and all the scattered troops were brought together from 
different sections and given the task of pushing back the Germans 
from the strongly protected indentation which they had made in the 
Allied lines in 1914 and held ever since, known as the St. Mihiel 
salient. The attacking force consisted of about 660,000 men, of 
whom 550,000 were Americans and 1x0,000 French, with some 
British aviators in addition. By September 13 the victory at this point 
was complete, and the enemy was driven back so as to restore 200 
square miles of soil to France and free the Paris-Nancy railway and 
other lines of communications in such a way as greatly to assist the 
larger offensive against the Germans which was in contemplation. It 
was the beginning of the end. 

The Germans had held also the Meuse-Argonne sector since 
early in the war. This was strongly fortified and of great importance 
to them from the standpoint of all their co-ordinated operations. 
The number of Americans available had been rapidly increasing, as 
we have seen, and in the operation in this sector Pershing had to 
handle more than 1,200,000 men. The struggle, which began on a 
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front of 24 miles, and later extended to 90 miles, lasted for 47 days, 
and as Pershing wrote, was the “greatest, the most prolonged in 
American history.” Steadily the Germans yielded to the pressure, 
retreating with heavy losses and with breaking morale. Similar 
pressure was being brought on them along the whole front to the 



North by the Allied forces, and by the second week of November the 
retreat had become general. With such huge forces, with correspond- 
ing needs for communication and supplies, a retreat would cer- 
tainly become a disastrous rout. It was all over, and on Novem- 
ber 11 the Armistice was signed. The war had ended. 

We must neither over-estimate nor under-rate our own part in 
it. There had been no reason for our entering it before we did, but 
we had been slow in many respects in getting started after we 
did so, and even to the end we had to lean heavily on the Allies for 
such things as airplanes, the larger guns, and certain other sup- 
plies. It was a year after we declared war before we had a consid- 
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erable army in Europe. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that we were working under exceptional difficulties. The European 
countries were small, highly centralized, with short distances to be 
covered, and for three years had been organized on a war basis. 
Our very size made for unwieldiness, and never before had any 
nation attempted to carry on such vast military operations 3000 to 
6000 miles from the sources of all its men and supplies. The 240,- 
000 miles of railway which had to be taken over and co-ordinated 
was symbolic of the complexity and scale of all the problems. The 
whole fabric of one of the most populous and widely extended 
nations in the world had suddenly to be altered from its very 
foundations. 

Without our fresh aid to the worn Allied countries it is quite 
evident from the despatches of both their military and civil authori- 
ties that they would have lost the war. At critical moments when 
all seemed over, we could throw in new supplies of financial credit, 
of material, and at last, in the final crisis, a supply of fighting 
men to overwhelm the enemy. Not having passed through the terri- 
ble ordeal of the earlier years, our troops were fresh and, as Foch 
exclaimed after the Argonne, “superb.” But if, at the end, our added 
weight tipped the scales in favor of Allied victory, we must recall 
how heavy had been that heat and burden of the day which the 
other nations had borne year after year. 

We can appraise our share, as well as the incredible magnitude of 
the calamity which had overtaken mankind, by a glance at some of 
the figures. Taking all the nations which had been engaged on both 
sides, over 65,000,000 men had been mobilized in the fighting serv- 
ices, 8,538,000 had been killed or died, 21,219,000 wounded, and at 
the end 7,750,000 were prisoners or missing. The table below gives 
the numbers of those who were killed or died in the armies of the 
chief belligerents: 


Germany *>773>7°° 

Russia 1,700,000 

France 1,357,000 

Austro-Hungary r, 200, 000 

British Empire 908,371 

Italy 650,000 

Roumania 335,706 

Turkey 325,000 

United States 126,000 
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After the American Army was formed, the' fighting in which it 
took part, especially in the Argonne, was so severe that the rate of 
casualties was high, and our low total was due to the short length of 
time in which our forces were engaged. The whole number of killed 
and wounded, about 360,000, may be contrasted, however, with 
the 500,000 a year which it is estimated are killed or injured merely 
in our industries in peace times. 

Never before had soldiers been treated as well as were the Ameri- 
cans in this war. The pay of a private was raised to $33 a month, 
of which half could be held out for his family if he desired, and 
in addition allowances were made for certain classes of dependents. 
A man with a wife and two children, for example, received $50.50 
a month. Vocational training was promised after the war for all 
those who might have been incapacitated in such a way as to prevent 
their taking up their former work, and, in the vain hope of avoiding 
the pension scandals of former wars, each soldier was given the 
opportunity to insure himself at the rate of $6.60 a month for 
$10,000. Over 4,000,000 men took advantage of this offer, the average 
policy being for $8744 and the total amount of insurance underwrit- 
ten by the government was over $35,000,000,000, or $5,000,000,000 
more than the total carried for civilians by all the companies in the 
country. The soldiers’ comforts, as far as might be, were also catered 
to by such voluntary organizations as the Salvation Army, Knights 
of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., and Red Cross, the amounts spent prob- 
ably running to well over $1,000,000,000, the Red Cross alone ex- 
pending $400,000,000 in less than two years. 

The basis on which the pension scandals were to be revived under 
the forms of “bonuses” and “adjusted compensation” was to be 
the claim for the difference between what the soldier received, when 
conscripted, and what his fellow who was not conscripted might 
have received at home in high wages. Except in the form of taxes and 
often illegitimate pressure to buy “Liberty Bonds,” there had been 
no conscription of either capital or labor, and with the enormous 
war-time demands and scarcity of men, wages soared in all kinds of 
work, as did also almost equally however the cost of living, a cost 
that the soldier did not have to pay unless he had dependents, as 
many of the younger soldiers did not. Labor leaders, notably Gom- 
pcrs who was head of the American Federation, were given places 
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on most of the War Boards, and many of the peace-time restrictions 
and demands were abrogated, labor agreeing to work whole-heart- 
edly for the cause, to forego strikes, and in all cases of dispute to 
accept the verdict of arbitrations. 

In spite of the fact that the war altered so greatly the ordinary 
daily life of tens of millions of Americans there was a curious 
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unreality about it. The European participants suffered incomparably 
as contrasted with ourselves, but unprecedently horrible as it all was, 
there was a stark reality about it all for those in European countries 
which gave a normal outlet for the emotions. The actual fighting 
was, so to say, within sight, and the sick and wounded were to be 
cared for. So great, indeed, was the strain on the emotions that 
Europe was left almost exhausted emotionally. 

In America it was different. The usual war propaganda, designed 
for that purpose, stirred the feelings of fear and hate to a frenzy but 
there seemed no moral outlet for them. The enemy was so remote 
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as to seem to innumerable Americans as unreal, lost in space. Wilson 
might talk about a war to end war and of making the world safe for 
democracy, but those phrases appeared insubstantial. Until the very 
last months before the Armistice, our participation in the fighting 
was slight, and even at the end our total casualties of all sorts of 
360,000, scattered as they were among our population of 110,000,000 
in communities divided by thousands of miles, although they brought 
sorrow to individual homes, did not effect that purging of the heart 
of the whole nation as did the death tolls of Europe. 

The fact that on the one hand our fears and hatreds were 
fanned into fierce flames, and on the other that our emotions did 
not have the outlets of fighting and sorrow, brought about, in a con- 
siderable degree, an abnormal psychology of the nation. On June 
15, 1917, Congress had passed the Espionage Act which provided 
heavy penalties for any offenders who should be convicted of mak- 
ing false statements intended to interfere with the operation of our 
military forces or who should obstruct recruiting and in certain 
other ways interfere with the prosecution of the war. This was fol- 
lowed by an amendment, May 16, 1918, which extended the original 
offences to others in such broad and uncertain terms as to make 
prosecution possible by over-zealous or hysterical officials against citi- 
zens who might be honestly criticizing the inefficiency of the gov- 
ernment or its officials in conducting the war, who might object to 
the material war aims of the Allies, — as in proposed cessions of terri- 
tory, — or say a word on behalf of the enemy. The punishment was 
set at a maximum of $ro,ooo fine, twenty years in prison, or both. 
Enormous power was given to the Postmaster-General, who could 
exclude from the mails anything which “on evidence satisfactory to 
him ” might be considered as constituting any of the offences named. 

Freedom of speech and of the press was thus muzzled far more 
effectually than under Lincoln in the Civil War or than in any 
of the Allied countries. Public opinion both during the war and for 
several years after upheld the most drastic treatment of any one who, 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination, could be considered in the 
slightest degree unpatriotic or “radical.” There was a veritable panic 
over the possible workings of German spies and later of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, which was part of the abnormal psychology of the times. 
About 2000 prosecutions were brought by the government which 
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imprisoned Eugene Debs and indulged in an orgy of attacks on peo- 
ple who might merely hold unorthodox opinions. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, for example, was sentenced to twenty years in prison for say- 
ing “I am for the people, and the government is for the profiteers,” 
a statement that in view of such matters as the airplane scandals 
contained all too much truth. 

But if America was abnor- 
mal and “jumpy,” the morale 
of the German people was 
completely going to pieces in 
the late summer of 1918. Their 
losses and sufferings had been 
more than human beings could 
stand. Realizing that the whole 
structure of the state was fast 
crumbling, the German Gov- 
ernment asked Wilson on Oc- 
tober 4 to open negotiations for 
peace, based on his speech of 
January 8 and his subsequent 
utterances. This the President 
did only after the resignation 
of General Ludendorff and 
other evidences of a genuine 
change in the internal affairs 
of Germany had made it ap- 
pear possible to base peace upon the sincere wishes of the German 
people themselves. 

Detailed terms for an armistice were drawn up by the Supreme 
War Council of the Allies and presented to the German representa- 
tives who had been brought, blindfolded, within the Allied lines. It is 
to be noted that the President had suggested to the Allied powers that 
the armistice could be arranged if they would make peace in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down by him and accepted by Ger- 
many. Although the terms of the armistice as presented by the mili- 
tary heads were extremely severe, there was nothing for the Germans 
to do but accept, which they did on November it, the Kaiser 
having abdicated and fled to Holland two days before. 
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We have already indicated at length the views which Wilson 
held both as to the war and the possible peace. As far as America 
was concerned the armistice had been asked for by Germany and 
granted to her on the understanding that a peace treaty would be 
drawn up in accordance with Wilson’s principles, notably as ex- 
pressed in his speech before Congress, laying down his famous “four- 
teen points.” He had, as we have seen, no trust in a peace negotiated 
on the basis of the old system of imperialistic diplomacy and national 
rivalries, and the publication by the Bolsheviks in Russia of some 
of the secret treaties of the Czarist regime proved all too clearly that 
the Allies, in spite of their idealistic propaganda, had made bargains 
among themselves for a division of territorial spoils based on the 
old system rather than on the broader basis of preparing for friend- 
liness and co-operation among the nations of the world. 

In brief, the “fourteen points” had laid down in the first five of 
them certain broad principles as the foundation of the future policy 
of the world. These were, speaking generally, that there should be 
no more secret diplomacy but “open covenants . . . openly arrived 
at,” and no more secret treaties; that the seas of the world should be 
free to all to navigate in war as in peace; the removal, as far as 
possible, of all economic barriers between nations; the reduction of 
armed forces to the lowest point adequate for domestic safety; and 
an impartial adjustment of all colonial problems. The next eight 
points dealt with specific territorial changes in Europe, such as 
the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the re-establishment of 
Belgium, and the erection of an independent state of Poland, with 
“secure access to the sea.” The final “point,” which in Wilson’s mind 
could alone be counted on to assure the new order, demanded the 
formation of a “general association of nations.” 

It had been on the basis of a peace wrought out somewhat on 
the lines of these points that Germany had offered to end the war, 
and although they had never been formally accepted by either the 
Allies or the American Congress, there had certainly been a tacit, 
if somewhat vague, assumption of them by the Allies in granting 
the armistice asked on the basis of them. 

The task, however, which Wilson had set himself in proposing to 
alter the world order in accordance with the “points” was a stupen- 
dous and probably impossible one. It may be admitted, especially in 
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view of the conditions in Europe since 1918, that a peace which 
merely renewed, in fresh combinations and with changed tensions 
and lines of cleavage, the old pre-war system of nationalistic jealous- 
ies and ambitions, and of armed balance of powers, could not be last- 
ing. Wilson was right about that. On the other hand, in thinking 
out his new plan, the President, as he had done in Mexico, had flown 
too far above the actualities of the situation. To convert America to 
his views, he would have to alter our century-long fear of alliances 
and desire for isolation. To convert Europe, convulsed as she was by 
the bitterest of hatreds, with France especially burning for revenge 
and the desire of a new dominance, he would also have to alter 
human nature at a moment when it was not even sane. With regard 
to one point, the freedom of the seas, unjust as it may be that any one 
nation should set up a claim to rule them, it was most unlikely that 
the great maritime empire of England would consent to give up her 
private power for the sake of the public good. 

Unfortunately, also, Wilson had made, and was to make, a suc- 
cession of political blunders at home that rendered his defeat almost 
certain. To a very great extent, party politics had been laid aside dur- 
ing the war, and Republicans and Democrats had worked loyally for 
the sole purpose of helping the government to win. There was, how- 
ever, much dissatisfaction with the way the war had been managed, 
and the President had powerful enemies, such as Lodge and Roose- 
velt, both within and without the government, and a considerable 
part of public opinion was naturally ranged against him. 

Since the Civil War, our mid-term elections have frequently gone 
against the administration, and, in any case, it was likely that in 
1918 the Congressional election would turn the Democrats out and 
put the Republicans in. Even so, however, they might have worked 
loyally with the President in international affairs, but Wilson made 
the extraordinary blunder of appealing to the nation before election 
to vote only for Democrats so as to strengthen his hand. The result was 
a howl of both rage and genuine disappointment from the public, 
and a sweeping victory for the Republicans, who now came in 
angered against the President instead of being ready, as far as they 
could, to work with him. 

Had an election gone against the government in England, France, 
or other countries with a parliamentary system, and had Wilson 
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been a European Prime Minister instead of an American President, 
he would have lost office with his party, but under our peculiar form 
the Executive continues, and for the second half of his term has to 
get along as best he can with a minority support in the legislature, 
though he still remains to a great extent, particularly in foreign 
relations, responsible for the conduct of affairs. 

Wilson’s second mistake, particularly in view of the strong and 
open hostility to him now to be expected in Congress, was not to 
appoint a senator a member of the delegation which set out for 
Paris on December 4, 19x8, to negotiate peace. Nobody knows just 
what may be meant by the clause in the Constitution which provides 
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CONGRESS LEFT TO COPE WITH DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES WHILE WILSON WENT 
ABROAD TO NEGOTIATE PEACE 
From "The National Republican 


that the President “shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate” to make treaties, but if the meaning of 
“advice” is uncertain, that of “consent” is not, and it was clear that 
no treaty negotiated by the President could be ratified unless two 
thirds of the senators present concurred when a vote was taken. 

Wilson’s decision to lead the Peace Commission at Paris in per- 
son was also a great and unfortunate innovation, arousing much 
criticism on several well taken grounds. Of the other four members 
only one, Henry White, was a Republican, and he, although he had 
done good diplomatic work in Europe, and was a close friend of 
Roosevelt, was not a national figure, and politically was a man of 
no importance whatever. Another member, the Secretary of State, 
Robert Lansing, had been a good Counsellor of the State Department 
but had been a mere figurehead since the resignation of Bryan and 
his own elevation to the Secretaryship. General Tasker H. Bliss was 
a strong man. Colonel House was not, although he had for some 
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years occupied a position of peculiar confidence in his friendship 
with Wilson and had been abroad on many confidential missions 
before and during the war, and was supposed to have an intimate 
knowledge of the European situation. The make-up of the Commis- 
sion did not indicate the slightest effort to gain the support or con- 
fidence of the Senate, and the inclusion of White as the only Re- 
publican was considered by some almost an insult to the party rather 
than a friendly gesture. It was clear that the President, in Paris 
in person, intended to dominate the Commission. 

It was also clear, from the December elections in both France and 
England, that the Peace Conference intended to have as little as 
possible to do with any healing peace or change in the political 
order. In France, Clemenceau, one of the most reactionary of French 
statesmen, was re-elected on a platform of keeping to the old system 
of alliances and balance of power. In England, Lloyd George won 
by the most disgraceful appeals to mob passion, with such battle 
cries as promising to “hang the Kaiser” and to make Germany pay 
the entire cost of the war, shilling for shilling. 

Thus it was that, leaving hostility behind him and sailing straight 
into a seething cauldron of hatreds ahead of him, Wilson landed at 
Brest on December 13. Whatever statesmen might think and promise, 
however, the peoples were heartily sick of war and of the old 
order. In the few weeks in which Wilson visited Italy, France, and 
England he was everywhere received with unparalleled enthusiasm 
as the savior of mankind from a recurrence of the overwhelming 
horrors of the past four years and as the herald of a new world. Then 
the Peace Conference got down to work. 

The problems had to deal with almost every quarter of the globe, 
and thirty-two nations, though none of the enemy ones, were nomi- 
nally represented. Even while the Conference was sitting, minor 
wars were still going on, and famine and Bolshevism were stalk- 
ing over eastern Europe. It soon became evident that the real work 
would have to be carried on by the great powers alone, and for 
the most part decisions were reached behind closed doors by the 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

Little by little, Wilson, who had gone over with the hopes of nego- 
tiating a just and lasting peace, had to give way. He had trusted, 
like Lincoln, that he might bring healing as well as peace, but 
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there was no healing, and many times it seemed as though there 
might be no peace. Paris in that winter was the scene of perhaps 
the most virulent hatreds the world has ever known, and statesmen, 
who had come to power by promising their peoples impossible 
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spoils, felt themselves on the edge of the volcanoes of revolution. 
The desire of the French leaders was not healing but revenge to the 
uttermost, and the ruin of the enemy. Japan held out for her prom- 
ised plunder. Italy wanted her pound of flesh in extension of terri- 
tory, and at one time her delegates left the Conference and threat- 
ened to plunge Europe again into war. Wilson himself, at one criti- 
cal juncture, ordered the George Washington to be ready at Brest 
to take home the whole American delegation. 
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Much had to be surrendered of what he had hoped might redeem 
humanity from the curse of lasting hatreds and recurring wars, but 
he did save the League of Nations, which was written into the Treaty 
despite all the French strove to do to keep it out. It is impossible, as 
in an American history it is unnecessary, to follow the negotiations 
in detail or to describe the Treaty which itself fills a volume of 
80,000 words. Many of the points for which the President fought 
would unquestionably have greatly helped the recuperation of the 
world had they been adopted. For example, he tried hard to have a 
definite sum named as that which Germany should pay in repara- 
tions, so that she and the world would know what had to be done. 
In the face, however, of the fantastic claims of France and Eng- 
land, Lloyd George demanding, in view of his election pledges, the 
incredible sum of $120,000,000,000, that proved impossible. 

We cannot exaggerate the aid which would have been given to the 
economic recuperation of the world and to the restoration of confi- 
dence if the question of the reparations could have been settled, as 
Wilson urged, on a sane basis in 1919, instead of acting as a virulent 
cancer in the whole world system for the years that were to follow. 
Had it been so, there might have been also a prompt and reasonable 
settlement of the war debts to the United States. There was no 
reason at that time for our cancelling the debts when the nations that 
owed us persisted, against our strongest advice, in demanding for 
themselves the huge sums which Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
insisted upon from Germany, and, as the years went by, both ques- 
tions were to become tinged with bitterness and political jealousies. 

In the midst of the Conference, immediately after the League had 
been accepted, Wilson made a quick trip to the United States, in 
part, to consult prominent leaders of opinion, such as Taft, Root, and 
Hughes, and a number of suggestions made were later written into 
the Treaty by him. Meanwhile the opposition in the Senate was 
growing rapidly. Senators claimed that they were not being consulted 
or even kept posted as to what was going on, though we now know 
that Henry White, though loyal to Wilson, was keeping the chief 
opponent of the President, Senator Lodge, who was Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, well informed of every move. 

On the President’s return to Paris, the work continued, and 
finally, on the 38th of June, the Treaty was signed at Versailles by 
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Wilson, the Allies, and Germany, the latter complaining bitterly, and 
not without cause, of the extreme injustice of the terms, and that 
the whole document was contrary to the “fourteen points” which 
they had accepted as a preliminary to the armistice. On the ioth of 
July, the President submitted it to the Senate for ratification. 

Paris, £9 May, 1919. 


My dear Lansing; 

I have the letter signed by yourself. General 
Bliss, Mr. White, and House about the desirability of 
calling a meeting of the Commissioners, technical experts, 
and advisors connected with the American Mission to discuss 
the German proposals about to be received, and am heartily 
in sympathy with the idea* Indeed, it is just what 1 
myself had in mind* 


Cordially and sincerely yours. 


Hon. Robert Lansing, 

Secretary of State. 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT WILSON TO SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING IN PARIS 
AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE, APPROVING THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
DELEGATION TO DISCUSS GERMAN PROPOSALS 
From the Manuscript Division , Library of Congress. 

There at once it encountered, as was to have been expected, a 
storm of opposition. Lodge, twenty years before at the end of the 
Spanish War when defending the Treaty of Paris against its critics, 
had said that not to accept it as offered would “be a repudiation of 
the President and humiliation of the whole country in the eyes of the 
world.” Now he fought bitterly to have this new treaty, negotiated 
by a President in person, rejected except with such reservations as 
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Wilson would not accept. The Republican opposition was led by 
Lodge, but there was also a strong Democratic group, under the 
leadership of G. M. Hitchcock of Nebraska, which was equally 
opposed, as was the small but powerful group of “irreconcilables” 
led by Borah. 

The President, who knew of the Senatorial opposition, had 
counted on being able to offset 
it or to bring it to terms by 
appealing to the country and 
bringing the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion to bear. In pursu- 
ance of this plan, he started 
on a nation-wide tour to ex- 
plain the Treaty directly to 
the people. The strain, how- 
ever, of the last six years had 
been too great. The tour was 
undertaken against the ad- 
vice of his physician, and 
while speaking in Colorado 
he suffered a paralytic stroke. 

He had staked all on his per- 
sonal appeal to the nation, 
and had lost. Borne back to 
Washington a broken man, 
he recovered to some extent but was more or less shrouded in the 
mystery of a sickroom for the remainder of his term. 

Meanwhile the interminable debate continued in the Senate, 
becoming more bitter. Much of the discussion centred about Article 
X, which it was held by some might force us to go to war merely 
to preserve the present territorial status of any of the countries in 
the League, though Wilson denied this. He also declined to accept 
the Treaty with any reservations, although it is more than probable 
that certain reservations would have been gladly accepted by the 
other nations as the price of our adhesion to the League. On Novem- 
ber 19, a vote showed that the necessary two thirds could not be 
won in favor of the Treaty, either with or without the reservations, 
this being partly due to Wilson’s known opposition to the latter. 
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Under Hitchcock’s lead, the Democrats themselves drew up a set 
of reservations, and in March the vote was again taken, with fail- 
ure to ratify. The Presidential election was then less than eight 
months off, and political motives were becoming dominant. The 
groups became more stubborn, and in May, despairing of ratifying 
the Treaty, the two Houses of Congress, in order to put a technical 
end to the war, passed a mere joint Resolution declaring it at an 
end. This Wilson at once vetoed as a disgrace to American honor. 
Thus the deadlock continued. In the Senate there was opposition 
which could not be overcome unless reservations were added to the 
original Treaty. In the White House was the sick President, whose 
precise physical condition was a matter of uncertainty, and who 
stubbornly resisted the suggestion of any reservations whatsoever. 

Whether Wilson would have succeeded in winning the country 
if he had been able to continue his tour can never be known. Once 
in the war, the nation had worked whole-heartedly for it, but it had 
not gone into it whole-heartedly, and, as we have said, the entire 
affair had always been somewhat unreal. We had no interest in 
the Old World and were more or less resentful at having been 
dragged into what had started as purely a European quarrel of the 
old sort. Many of the 2,000,000 soldiers who had been overseas had 
come back with no love for the Allies and with a wish to be done 
with Europe. On the other hand, had it not been for the stroke suf- 
fered by the President, with whatever influence it may have had on 
his mind, it may be conceived that Wilson might have accepted 
some reservations, and the deadlock have been broken in one way 
or another. He was stubborn but not as stubborn as many of his 
enemies made out, and at the Peace Conference had taken advice 
freely. But in his sick room he was cut off from all contacts with 
the world and men, and no one can tell what thoughts passed 
through his partly broken mind. 

Outside of that room, the whole current of American life had 
changed with amazing swiftness since the armistice, and the people 
whom the retiring President in the autumn of 1920 asked to take a 
“great and solemn referendum” on the Treaty and on our future 
part in the world, was a people anxious above all to forget the war 
and Europe and to take up again their old accustomed life. 
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A MAD DECADE 

T he “great and solemn referendum,” which the President 
had asked for, was declined by the American people in a 
campaign and election which largely resembled a rush of 
a herd of ostriches to hide their heads in the sand in the 
hope of avoiding suspected dangers. The whole question of accept- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles centred about that of our entering the 
League of Nations, with or without reservations. Opinion cut across 
party lines, and leading Republicans such as Root, Taft, Hughes, 
and others were more favorable toward our joining with reserva- 
tions than were many of the leading Democrats. The long discus- 
sion in the Senate and press had confused, rather than clarified, pub- 
lic opinion and had given time for the sentiments of nationalism 
and the desire for isolation to become dominant again. 

Although the treaty was one of the issues of the campaign of 
1920, the fight was really between those of our citizens who real- 
ized that as a result of the war both we and the world were enter- 
ing upon a new era of international relations and those others who 
frantically desired solely a return, which they did not realize was 
impossible, to our pre-war conditions of life and policies. The chief 
issue of the campaign was whether we should go forward boldly 
into the unknown and untried or pretend to go back to the old and 
accustomed. The referendum on that was to prove overwhelmingly 
in favor of trying to go back, of returning to what the successful 
Republican candidate was to term “normalcy.” 

The United States, as we have noted in the course of our story, 
had never been able to maintain its theory of complete isolation. 
Economically, however, we had appeared to ourselves to be self- 
sufficient to a large degree so long as we had exported chiefly food- 
stuffs which other nations had had to buy, and so long as we had 
allowed them to a considerable extent to pay for these by lending 
us the money which, as a rapidly developing debtor nation, was 
essential to the exploitation of our natural resources. 
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Of course, even economically, we had not been independent, but 
that fact had been more or less obscured until the years when the 
war, involving almost the entire world, dislocated all the accus- 
tomed exchange of commodities. Our moving-picture industry, for 
example, was dependent on a Japanese Government monopoly, — 
camphor,— for its films. Our great motor-car industry was depend- 
ent on foreign countries for the rubber which we could not pro- 
duce in any of our own territory. In 1921 the United States Steel 
Corporation made up a list of forty commodities essential to manu- 
facture which we had to import from fifty-seven foreign countries. 
The army discovered, if it did not know it before, that thirty com- 
modities of one sort and another, necessary to the prosecution of 
modern warfare, could not be produced in the United States, or 
only in insignificant quantities. 

(.Indeed, one of the underlying causes of the war itself had been 
the fact that for many years the political forces of exaggerated na- 
tionalism had been cutting across, and coming into conflict with, 
the economic forces of a commerce which had become world wide. 
No nation was any longer self-sufficient either in raw materials or 
markets for products. To be nationally prosperous involved ex- 
changes with other nations, but the desire of each nation to be as 
prosperous as possible itself at the expense of any or all others 
brought about the conflict of wish and fact that had plunged the 
world into the Great War, as it might do again. ^ 

In addition to this general situation, that war had wrought 
changes for the United States which made the dream of isolation more 
difficult than ever of realization. Our industrial development had been 
rapid before the war, but the demands of that struggle had resulted 
in a colossal increase in our capacity for production. We had to ex- 
port manufactures on a huge scale or to write off the cost of much 
of our new plant as dead loss. Such great new twentieth-century 
industries as the automobile and moving picture rested on the one 
hand, as we have seen, on essential imported articles, and, like all 
our mass-production industries, were dependent, on the other, on 
ever-expanding markets. Moreover, from a debtor nation we had 
suddenly become the world’s largest single creditor. Besides the war 
debts of over $10,000,000,000 we had invested in foreign countries 
by 1928 about $15,500,000,000 more. Our great corporations, such 
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as the Ford Company, Standard Oil, General Electric, and many 
others built plants in other lands. Our banks were opening branches 
in the principal cities of Europe and South America. In a myriad 
ways our own prosperity was becoming linked to that of the world 
at large. 

This sudden elevation to a position of dominance in world eco- 
nomics found us almost wholly unprepared. England had built up 
her foreign trade and her system of banking through centuries dur- 
ing which she had developed her technique and steadily grown in 
economic wisdom and knowledge. For us, the situation was much 
as though a branch-office manager had been called upon without 
notice to run the Steel Corporation as president. 

As was pointed out in the previous chapter, a great revulsion of 
feeling as to Europe followed the end of the war, and by the elec- 
tion of 1920 the one great wish of the majority of our people was 
to avoid all responsibility and to get back to the days of 1913 be- 
fore we had plunged into the maelstrom of the world outside. That 
it was impossible made no difference. We declined to see that we 
could not sell to others if we would not buy from, them; that rap- 
idly accumulating half the world’s gold supply in our vaults we 
would force the world to a breakdown if we demanded more and 
more in payment of the debts due us if we would not take goods 
in payment; that by a thousand links we were at last bound to the 
rest of the globe whether we liked it or not. Like ostriches, we 
thought we would be safe if we stuck our heads in the sand. 

There was little doubt about the result of the 1920 election. At 
their convention which met in Chicago on June 8, the Republicans 
on the tenth ballot nominated Warren Gamaliel Harding for Pres- 
ident after it had become clear that none of the three leading can- 
didates, General Leonard Wood, Senator Hiram Johnson, or Gov- 
ernor Lowden, could receive the necessary number of votes. Calvin 
Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, was named as Vice-President. 
On the 28th the Democrats met for the first time in San Francisco, 
and it was only on the forty-fourth ballot, after a bitter fight be- 
tween the forces of cx-Secretary McAdoo and Governor Smith of 
New York, that Governor James M. Cox of Ohio received the nomi- 
nation for President, with Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York as 
his running-mate. 
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Although the question of the League was presumed to be one of 
those which divided the parties, Harding’s straddling of the issue 
and the varying opinions of men in both camps undoubtedly jus- 
tified Coolidge in saying that the election could not be taken as a 
mandate from the people on the subject. What had chiefly been 
decided was merely that the electorate was tired of Wilson and his 
idealism; that they wanted a change in the direction of “practical- 
ity”; that they wished to forget the war and all its problems; and 
that large numbers of persons of all shades of opinion were ready 
to unite against a man and a party that had of necessity aroused re- 
sentments during eight years of one of the most critical periods in 
the history of the nation. The quick disintegration of Harding’s 
large majority showed that the backing he received came from a 
temporary situation and was not based on principles. Of these, 
Harding had none, but his majority was staggering, approximately 
16,000,000 votes to 9,000,000 for Cox. 

The new President had been a small-town newspaper man in 
Marion, Ohio, a party regular always, and with the help of Harry 
M. Daugherty, a local politician, had been elected in 1914 to the 
United States Senate for the term 1915-21. In the Senate he had ren- 
dered no distinguished service whatever, but had cast his vote in 
favor of Prohibition although he was himself then and always a 
heavy drinker. He was what is considered a “good mixer” in cer- 
tain circles. He played poker, had dissipated habits, stuck by his 
friends, was untroubled by ideas or ideals, and was wholly com- 
monplace in his mentality. On the other hand he often gained the 
liking of men who, at the same time, had no respect for him. In- 
capable and weak, the play of forces and passions which he did not 
understand, both in himself and others, made his rise to the Presi- 
dency a calamity for him. Of all our Presidents, except perhaps 
Grant, he was to be the most ill-served by his intimate friends, and 
the scandals of his regime were to spring from his own weakness 
and the rapacity of his “Ohio Gang.” 

His Cabinet was an odd assemblage of able men and of others 
who were much mistrusted. Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of 
State (the place had been offered first to George Harvey!), Andrew 
Mellon in the Treasury, and Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
merce, were welcomed by the public as wise choices, but those of 
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Albert B. Fall, in the Interior Department, and of Will H. Hays as 
Postmaster-General, were not approved, while that of Harry Daugh- 
erty as Attorney-General was incredible in its unfitness. Some of the 
other appointments, such as Charles R. Forbes as head of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and Thomas 
W. Miller as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, were 
equally bad. 

In his inaugural address, 
the new President stressed 
the policy of keeping out 
of European affairs and 
of our own return to nor- 
mal conditions, which 
were interpreted as being 
those prevailing before the 
Wilson administration. Al- 
though those had covered 
only eight years it seemed 
a century or more in look- 
ing back to the America 
of the days of Taft, due 
in part to the enormous 
acceleration which the war 
had given to various ten- 
dencies, many of which 
had long been in prog- 
ress. 

One of these had been 
the struggle for woman’s 
suffrage, carried on since 1848, steadily gaining strength, but brought 
to a successful conclusion only by the war. The nineteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, proposed by Congress in 1919, had been ap- 
proved by sufficient States to permit women to vote for the first time 
in a national Presidential election in 1920. The eighteenth amendment 
was likewise the result of the war psychology operating on a move- 
ment with a long history behind it. Adopted by thirty-six States by 
January 19, 1919, it was by its terms to go into effect a year from 
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Began tad beM at the City of Washington on Monday, the third day of D ecember , 
ooe thooaaad nine hundred and levexitcea. 


JOINT KE8OLXJTION 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Sktfm of America in Congress assembled ( tvxbthirds of each House concur* 
ring therein J, That the following amendment to the Constitution be, and hereby 
is, proposed to the States, to become valid as & part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of the several States as provided by the Constitution 1 

“Article — . 

“fiSCTKJff 1. After one year from the’ ratification of this article the 
m&au&c&rae, sale, or transportation of Intoxicating liquors within, the 
irapoftafiOBi thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes U hereby 

prohibited. 

** 8*0, 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent' power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“ 8aw. I. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress.” ^ 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Of. &?< 

Vke President of the United States gmd 

President of the Senate, 

THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
From the original in the Department of State, Washington ♦ 
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that date. By January 19, 1920, therefore, it had become illegal to 
manufacture, sell, or transport “intoxicating” liquor within the 
United States for beverage purposes. The definition of what might 
be intoxicating was provided in the Volstead Act (passed by Con- 
gress over President Wilson’s veto October 28, 1919), which stated 
it to be one half of one per cent of alcohol. It is impossible to tell 
whether or not at the time the amendment was adopted it may 
have been approved by a majority of the voters, to whom it was 
never submitted. 

When Taft had been elected in 1912, the possibility of women 
voting for President seemed to belong only to a quite indefinite 
future, while no sane man would have dreamed of Federal prohi- 
bition. Other changes, however, had also come with equally unex- 
pected swiftness. After the turn of the century, H. G. Wells had 
made what then seemed the audacious prophecy that by 1950 air- 
planes would be used in warfare. By December 21, 1914, German 
planes were dropping bombs on English soil, and so rapid was the 
development of aeronautics that in the first year of peace, 1919, two 
Englishmen, Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown, flew the At- 
lantic without stop from Newfoundland to Ireland in sixteen hours, 
and another British plane had made the trip from England to Aus- 
tralia. In a few years more men were to be flying over the frozen 
waste of the North Pole (1926), and Lindbergh in “The Spirit of 
St. Louis” was to make his famous solo flight across the sea from 
America to France (1927). Although the general commercial use 
of flying belongs to the end of the decade, a new dimension had 
been given to men’s thought and activity, and a new standard of 
speed had been established at its beginning. 

Speed had also influenced the tempo of mind and life with the 
marvellous expansion of the motor-car industry. Ford had marketed 
his first car in 1903 but at the beginning of the war in 1914 the 
total sales of all motor vehicles was only about 500,000 a year. By 
1920, however, over 8,000,000 passenger-cars were owned in Amer- 
ica, a figure which grew to nearly 22,000,000, or one for every 5 % 
families, by 1928. Another industry of vast cultural influence, for 
good and bad, was that of moving pictures, which entered its real 
career only with the production of Griffith’s “Birth of the Nation” 
in 1914. In 1920 perhaps about 30,000,000 persons were going to the 
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movies once a week, and by 1930 100,000,000 were doing so. The 
radio, which had been used to some extent before the war for trans- 
mission of messages only, began to revolutionize the lives of the 
people with the erection of the first broadcasting station in 1921, 
and by the end of the decade probably 50,000,000 were daily “lis- 
tening in” on the 10,000,000 receiving sets throughout the country. 

One result of these inventions and of their extraordinarily wide 
use in America was to do away to a great extent with the difference 
which had always hitherto marked urban and rural communities. 
The car, and the better roads which followed it, permitted the coun- 
try dweller to reach the nearest big town or city with ease, and to 
travel perhaps thousands of miles in his holiday season. The screen 
brought to his eye the same pictures seen by his fellows in the larg- 
est centres, and the radio brought to his ear the same music, news, 
and talk which all the nation heard simultaneously. That America 
owned approximately 80 per cent of all the motor cars in the entire 
world was merely an indication of how much further this urbani- 
zation of the provincial mind had gone with us than with any other 
nation, whatever its influences might prove. 

As a result partly of the increased demand for opportunity by 
the laboring class and people of small incomes, we may note an- 
other phenomenon, the effect of which is difficult of appraisal. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1926 the number of boys and girls at college in- 
creased from about 460,000 to over 800,000. Minimizing, as we well 
may, the intellectual benefit which many derived from their experi- 
ence, the social effects of taking the youth from home for four 
years and of bringing him into contact with those of other classes 
and regions cannot be neglected. 

It is impossible to say how far the above changes, putting us so 
suddenly under the nervous strain of adjustment to a vastly quick- 
ened tempo of living and of a barrage of new sensations, and how 
far the war itself, may have been responsible for the abnormal men- 
tal condition in which the American nation found itself in the years 
following the coming of so-called peace. The two or three years 
immediately after were years of almost pathological unrest and 
mental panic. 

One form which the panic took was a hysterical and almost sadis- 
tic persecution of innumerable individuals suspected of being radi- 
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cal or “red” in their political or social views. The Attorney-General 
of the United States, A. Mitchell Palmer, who had been transferred to 
that post, made himself notorious by his arrests and deportations, 
many of them on fantastically inadequate legal evidence. But local 
authorities also took a hand in what became a fanatical witch 
hunt” on a national scale. Free speech came almost to an end and 
American Legionaires and other “hundred per centers” indulged in 
defending what they considered American institutions by persecut- 
ing individuals with no due process of law. In the staid Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the case of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1920 
was to bring an indelible stigma on our administration of justice, 
whatever may be thought of the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
and to have repercussions all over the world. 

One of the most remarkable and cowardly of all the attacks on 
the constitutional freedom of the individual citizen was that made 
by great numbers of men, ranging from narrow-minded “hundred 
per centers” to mere ruffians, who enrolled themselves in what was 
called the Ku Klux Klan. This had no connection with the old Ku 
Klux of Reconstruction days, but its members adopted the same 
white-sheeted garb which effectually disguised them by covering 
the face, and in some respects the methods of the earlier Klansmen. 
Directed against Jews, Catholics, foreigners, and any to whom mis- 
taken patriotic zeal, personal grudge, or religious bigotry might 
point as targets for persecution, the new Klansmen, by intimidation, 
flogging, and even murder, spread a veritable reign of terror 
throughout a large part of the country. From the narrowest mind 
of a country village, bent on rooting out any opinion with which it 
could not agree, to the highest legal officer of the United States, 
jailing and transporting suspects, the population seemed bent on 
suppressing every expression of thought which did not square with 
the standardized ideas of a Protestant Main Street. 

The immediate post-war period was also marked by labor unrest 
in the form of strikes, of which that of the men in the Pittsburgh 
steel mills was the most bitter. The great prosperity of this tariff- 
protected industry had been but slightly handed on to the workmen 
engaged in it, and Chairman Gary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion had resolutely fought against less than a twelve-hour day. A 
committee of the United States Senate, stronghold as that body is 
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of corporation privilege, sided with the men on this point, and al- 
though the strike failed in its immediate results, working condi- 
tions were remedied a few years later. Troubles were general in 
other cities and industries, and in Boston the police force astounded 
the nation by going on strike, and gave Governor Coolidge a chance 
to make a belated gesture toward restoring order which somewhat 
absurdly gave him a national reputation as a defender of stability 
and won him the Vice-Presidential nomination. 

Combined with a wave of passionate desire to withdraw from all 
world responsibilities and to reassume a rigid isolationist policy, 
there was felt equally strongly, and quite as irrationally, a dislike 
and mistrust of idealism and of all that had been considered pro- 
gressive, before the war, under Roosevelt and Wilson. The people and 
the government seemed gripped by fears — fear of responsibility, 
fear of Russia, fear of whatever was foreign, of whatever was dif- 
ferent, of whatever might take us farther on the road from the ac- 
customed. So strong was the tide of reactionism that citizens quoted 
passages from even Jefferson and Lincoln at their peril, audiences, 
ignorant of their source, denouncing them as Bolshevik, Com- 
munistic, and traitorous. 

In the midst of this mad distortion of genuine Americanism, 
Harding took office, pledged to lead the nation back to “normalcy,” 
as he called it. This he appeared to think of solely as related to busi- 
ness. While his attorney-general hunted “reds,” and the President’s 
friends hunted plunder for themselves from the public purse, 
Harding served big business. The railroads had been turned back 
to their owners under Wilson in 1920 by the terms of the Esch- 
Cummins Act, but there remained much to be done in liquidating 
the various Bureaus and other war organizations. The complete 
change in our position due to our having become a creditor and 
exporting industrial nation had been pointed out by Wilson the day 
before his retirement in his message caustically vetoing the tariff 
bill sent to him by Congress. That we could not continue to sell to 
the world if we declined to buy was obvious, but those who bene- 
fited by the tariff refused to see it. The first month of his term, 
Harding sent a message urging the immediate necessity of higher 
rates. An emergency tariff and, in 1922, a permanent one, were 
passed by Congress, raising duties to far the highest points yet at- 
tained. 
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The attitude of the people at large toward the great corporations 
had completely changed since before the war, and during the years 
from 1920 to at least the great crash of 1929, the big business man 
was to be America’s hero, and business was to reign supreme. A 
number of causes may be assigned for the change, chief among 
them probably being the increased participation in stock ownership 
by the public. Over 21,000,000 persons had subscribed to the last 
Liberty Loan, and the great majority of them had become familiar 
with ownership of a security for the first time during the struggle. 
The fortunes made in stocks affected by war demands, the so-called 
“war brides,” and the increasing newspaper publicity given to stock- 
market excitements, served to increase both the speculating and in- 
vesting publics. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, neither Roosevelt nor the 
other Progressive leaders had thought out any satisfactory plan for 
controlling corporations in the interest of the people, who had dis- 
covered that mere legal proceedings to break up a great combina- 
tion brought no results to the ordinary citizen. The latter was tired 
of idealism, sceptical of government regulation or interference, rabid 
to make money for himself as he had seen others do, and was com- 
ing to care little about anything else provided he was allowed to 
do so. In that simple situation is the key to much of the history of 
the mad decade. 

Moreover, the man in the street, whether laborer or capitalist, 
had got drunk on figures. Just as airplanes and automobiles had 
given us new standards of intoxicating speed, so the figures of war- 
time industry and debts had given us new and equally intoxicating 
standards of financial magnitude. In 1901 the United States Steel 
Corporation had seemed a malign colossus with its billion-dollar 
capitalization. In 1916 the entire debt of the United States Govern- 
ment had been only about $970,000,000. By the end of the war it was 
twenty-five and a quarter billions. Such incomprehensibly huge 
sums as this introduced a new standard of comparison and made 
the big corporation seem not so big after all. 

Practically every great war of modern times has been followed 
Dy a business depression about two years later, and by a far more 
severe secondary depression about eight years after peace. The 
World War was to prove no exception, although the general failure 
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of business leaders to forecast the situation properly was to result 
in a total collapse of that excessive confidence in their ability as 
leaders which was notable before war-time prosperity gave way. 

By 1920 the primary depression had begun, brought on partly by 
general underlying conditions and partly by the “buyers’ strike” 
entered upon by a public whose income had been deflated before 
the cost of living had been lowered. From being wildly extrava- 
gant during flush times, people suddenly held parades and formed 
organizations protesting against high prices, pledging themselves 
to wear old clothes and even overalls for the sake of economy. Re- 
tail prices soon fell, and the wholesale prices of commodities crashed 
from an index figure of 231 in 1920 to 125 in April, 1921. The great 
manufacturing companies, whose managements had been for the 
most part blind to what was historically inevitable, had to take huge 
losses in depreciated inventories, while the agricultural population 
was nearly ruined. 

The corporations were to come back to a new and greater pros- 
perity but the farmer was not. In 1921 he was getting only $1.19 a 
bushel for his wheat as compared with $2.14 two years before, 12.3 
cents for cotton as compared with 29.6 cents, and much the same 
proportion for his other crops, whereas it has been estimated that 
one third of the farm income was taken for taxation. In the six 
years following 1920 the average value of his land fell from $108 
to $76 an acre. In 1921 the so-called “Farm Bloc” was formed in 
Congress by representatives of the Middle Western States to secure 
relief specifically for the farmers, but the various panaceas pro- 
posed, such as the McNary-Haugen bill and others, have been 
more or less economically unsound, and during the wild period of 
stock speculation and inflation which was to follow the general 
business recovery after 1921, farming remained the dangerously un- 
prosperous industry of the nation. The problem of markets and of 
the relation of agricultural prices to high wage scales and tariff- 
protected manufactured articles remains to be solved. 

In spite of continued strikes, such as that of 300,000 railway shop- 
men in 1923, prosperity began to return with the huge gold im- 
ports which started in 1922. The Federal Reserve system which 
Wilson had given to the nation, after having stood the strain of 
war, unquestionably helped to pull us through the slough of de- 
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flation. But in the years immediately to follow, the fire of Ameri- 
can prosperity, and more particularly of American speculation, was 
to blaze so fiercely as to astonish the whole world. The imports of 
gold, which did not stop until we had more than half the world 
supply, were but one of the forced draughts which made the blaze. 
Another was the first trial on a gigantic scale of national adver- 
tising which made its new and almost irresistible appeal to the po- 
tential buyer through his emotions skilfully played upon by psy- 
chological experts. The willingness of business men suddenly to 
increase so remarkably the sums spent in this way was largely due 
to the income tax. If, for example, the net income of a corporation 
was taxed 50 per cent it meant that the corporation could save 50 
per cent on an increased expense. If it did not expend a million 
dollars on advertising the government would take a half million in 
taxes on earnings. If it did spend a million it would not have to pay 
the half million to the government on that particular million, and 
so it got a million dollars’ worth of advertising for half that sum. 
The effect on the public of having their minds thus played upon at 
colossal expense and with consummate skill was, for the time being 
at least, immense. What a decade before had been luxuries, many 
of them unthought of in personal terms by a large part of the popu- 
lation, came to be considered necessities, under the insidious appeals 
to fear, pride, social prestige, duty to one’s family, the lightening of 
work, or mere enjoyment. 

The demand for goods made business, and the new economic 
theory, identified with the name of Ford, that high wages in- 
creased markets, seemed to open endless vistas of ever-rising pur- 
chasing power, broadening markets, and increasing production. 
Like the old legend of the Fountain of Youth, a new belief arose 
that we had discovered the way to eternal prosperity. If that were 
so, why wait until one had saved the money for anything one 
wanted? The introduction on a great scale, and in new fields, of 
the instalment-purchase idea became another forced draft under 
production and apparent prosperity. Mass-production methods, of 
which the full implications were not yet realized, also seemed to 
promise an indefinitely descending scale of prices for goods pro- 
duced in ever-enlarging volume with attendant economies. The in- 
creasing market required would be created by increasing wages, 
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and if wages were steadily to rise and prices to fall, the ordinary 
man saw a veritable New Jerusalem opening before him. If wise 
sceptics hesitated to accept the theory of a “new era,” the actual in- 
creases in production, wages, and profits satisfied the more gullible, 
whether servant or captain of industry, and America had got started 
on the wildest debauch economically that she has ever enjoyed. 

As the ordinary man became more and more anxious to make 
money, he cared less and less 
about the affairs of the world at 
large. Foreigners were to sell us 
raw materials, buy our mass-pro- 
duced goods, and send us gold in 
payment, while we reserved our 
entire domestic market for our 
own manufactures. Although 
Harding, when a candidate for the 
Presidency, had made many con- 
tradictory statements as to his atti- 
tude toward the League of Na- 
tions, he became opposed to it 
after his inauguration, and in Oc- 
tober, 1921, the Senate in passing 
the Knox resolution ratifying the 
treaty with Germany and declaring the war at an end, inserted a 
clause prohibiting the President from appointing any representative 
of the United States to serve on any body, commission, or agency set 
up by the Versailles Treaty (which meant, of course, the League of 
Nations), without the consent of Congress. For many years after, 
in the absence of that consent we have had to be represented on 
many European commissions by an “unofficial observer” only. 

So far did our fear of the League go that it has been said our 
Government at first would not even answer communications from 
it lest it become involved! Although successive Presidents, begin- 
ning with Harding, have endeavored to have the United States de- 
clare, with reservations as usual, its adherence to the World Court, 
the Senate was still blocking final action in 1932. As much of the 
international functioning of the nations of the world now proceeds 
through the League, we have, for the most part, either had to de- 
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cline to take our proper place in conferences or do so in an undig- 
nified way. 

In 1921, although anxious to take part in the movement for dis- 
armament, which had always been an American ideal, we felt un- 
able to do so with any body in any way connected with the League. 
As a result of both our desires and fears, Harding invited nine pow- 
ers, including Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, to meet in 
Washington to discuss reduction of naval power, and on November 
12 the meeting was opened by Secretary Hughes. A first beginning 
toward reducing naval expense was made by the agreement on the 
5-5-3 ratio, which allotted equal strength of capital ships to the 
United States and Great Britain, and gave Japan three fifths of the 
strength of each of the others. Italy and France agreed to smaller 
percentages, but although sixty-eight capital ships were scrapped by 
the treaty, no progress could be made when other forms of naval 
weapons were discussed, France particularly objecting to limitation 
of her submarines. Submarines, however, were excluded as com- 
merce destroyers. 

Perhaps more important than the naval treaty were the two which 
were made at the same conference regarding affairs in the Far East. 
In place of a renewal of the British- Japanese alliance, the nine na- 
tions represented at the conference, including China, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal, as well as those named above, in what is called 
the “nine-power treaty,” mutually guaranteed the integrity of Chi- 
nese sovereignty and the policy of the “open door” for trade. In a 
four-power treaty. Great Britain, France, Japan, and ourselves 
agreed to respect each other’s possessions in the East, and to submit 
any question likely to cause trouble to the decision of a joint con- 
ference. Various minor matters were also adjusted in other treaties, 
and the conference was the one outstanding feature of Harding’s 
term, probably due almost wholly to the Secretary of State, Hughes. 

For twenty years before the war, restriction of immigration had 
been discussed, and several measures had been passed by Congress 
for the purpose, all of which had been vetoed. The unusual condi- 
tion brought about by the war, however, gave added strength to the 
movement, and in 1917 a measure, based chiefly on a literacy test, 
was passed over Wilson’s veto. The extreme nationalism aroused 
during the struggle and the danger, after its close, lest vast numbers 
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of Europeans might rush to America to escape post-war poverty and 
unemployment in their native lands, led Congress to pass an Act 
in 1921 limiting immigrants to 3 per cent of the number of their 
several nationalities in the United States according to the Census of 
19x0. 

Although this was also vetoed by Wilson, practically the same 
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IMMIGRATION FROM 1880 TO 1930 


bill was approved by Harding in the special session immediately 
following his election. Under Coolidge the year chosen as a base 
was changed to 1890, which greatly favored emigrants of the north 
European nations as contrasted with those of the southeastern coun- 
tries, but after 1927 it was provided that the total immigration 
should be not more than 150,000 persons a year, and that each na- 
tion might send only as many emigrants to us in proportion to 
that figure as the total number of its nationals in the United States 
in 1920 bore to our total population. This “national origins” sys- 
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tcm did not go into operation, owing to various difficulties, until 
1930, but is now the basis of our immigration policy. Although un- 
der it only 146 Japanese could enter the country each year as immi- 
grants, Congress was so afraid of the California problem that it 
specifically excluded all Japanese entirely, to the natural irritation 
of that proud nation, which had lived up to the spirit of the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement made with Roosevelt. 

The principal financial measures undertaken during Harding’s 
administration were the effort to give a bonus to the ex-soldiers, the 
lowering of taxes with the beginning of cutting down the national 
debt, and the first funding of the European war debts. 

Our soldiers in the war, as we have said, had been treated more 
liberally than. those of any other nation or period. The high pay, 
the insurance, the vocational training, and the pay for disability, 
had all been given in the hope of doing away with the subsequent 
pension scandals following our other wars. The American Legion, 
however, soon began its demand for what is called “adjusted com- 
pensation,” the word pension being in bad odor. In March, yielding 
as always to pressure from the “soldier vote,” Congress passed a bill 
granting extra compensation to ex-soldiers to an amount estimated 
at $3,000,000,000, although the government had already given the 
soldiers $256,000,000 on their discharge, had paid out about $2,- 
500,000,000 to the disabled, and was paying out $1, 000, 000 a day 
for soldiers and their dependents, besides carrying the low-rate war- 
time insurance for them. Harding vetoed the bill, but the House 
passed it over his veto by a majority of nearly five to one. The Sen- 
ate narrowly defeated it, but it was clear that it was only a question 
of time when the old-time pension scandals would be renewed. 

Mellon, who was to serve as Secretary of the Treasury longer 
than any other who has ever held the office, began at once his pro- 
gramme of tax reduction, much criticized by some sound financiers, 
but which he carried on for ten years, until the crash of American 
business in 1929 and the subsequent events afforded only too un- 
happy confirmation of the prophecies of his critics. The system of 
a national budget, which had been agitated for ten years, came into 
operation under Harding, but Congress continued to vote money 
lavishly, the national expenses in 1930 being nearly five times those 
of 1914. The prosperity which lasted from 1922 to 1929 enabled Mel- 
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Ion to play the wizard apparently, and continually to lower the 
rates of taxation, especially for the very rich (to which class he him- 
self belonged), while at the same time reducing the total debt from 
$25,484,000,000 in June, 1919, to $15,922,000,000 in June, 1930. The 
steady reduction in taxation, however, begun under Harding and 
continued under Coolidge, gave the people at large a false sense 
of sound government finance, and disguised to a considerable extent 
the continued extravagance of government expense, a point which 
was to be most sharply brought to their attention by the staggering 
deficit left the moment “prosperity” could no longer be blown to 
a blaze by the forced draughts. The beginning of the policy may be 
noted here but the catastrophe was to occur under Hoover. 

Another factor which gave a false sense of security in expendi- 
ture was the belief that the European war debts could be funded 
and paid practically in their entirety. In 1922 Congress passed a 
measure designed to facilitate the refunding of the debts, almost 
nine tenths of which were owed by Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
The first, which owed much the largest sum, sent representatives 
to Washington in January, 1923, to arrange terms of settlement. 
The promptness with which Great Britain, with her unrivalled 
financial strength, agreed to pay $4,604,000,000 over a period of six- 
ty-two years, lulled the average man into the belief that the entire 
amount of approximately $9,400,000,000 was a sound asset. 

There was, indeed, a lack of sound basis for the whole of the 
“mad decade,” and, as one looks back, men seem to move in a fog 
of abnormality and unreality. Unhappily by the end of his second 
year of office, the results of Harding’s easy handing over of respon- 
sibility to others, and of his own personal habits and weakness, were 
beginning to involve him in a situation from which there appeared 
to be no escape. The newspaper reporters had been extremely con- 
siderate of him, both as a newspaper man himself and as President of 
the United States, so that the public at large knew practically noth- 
ing of his former mistress, his drinking parties in the White House, 
and his wilder ones outside. The doings, however, of the “Ohio 
Gang” and of other friends whom Harding had appointed to office 
could not be so well concealed. 

On February 12, 1923, the Senate appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate alleged irregularities in the Veterans’ Bureau. Three days 
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later, Harding’s friend, Forbes, resigned as its head, though he 
could not stave off judicial proceedings, as a result of which he was 
convicted of defrauding the government and sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth prison for two years. Thomas W. Miller, the Custodian of 
Alien Property, was also caught in fraudulent transactions, and, in 
1927, finally likewise sentenced to prison. Daugherty, the Attorney- 
General and member of the Cabinet, was the centre of extraordi- 
nary intrigues which have never yet been cleared up. He was later 
to be forced out of office by President Coolidge, for obstructing the 
investigation of his own conduct, and appears to have been able to 
escape more serious results only by destroying his papers and rec- 
ords in several places. His explanation for the destruction of his 
bank records when he was later being tried in court was that their 
preservation would have deeply stained the memory of Harding. 

Even a worse scandal, if possible, than that created by the char- 
acter and conduct of Daugherty, involved two other members of 
the Cabinet. In May, 1921, at the request of Secretary of the Interior 
Fall, the President was induced to sign an order transferring the 
oil reserves of the navy from the custody of the Navy Department 
to that of the Interior. One of the reserves was located at Teapot 
Dome, Wyoming, and the scandal became known as “Teapot 
Dome,” owing to the fact that it was that particular reserve which 
Secretary Fall, after having accepted a bribe of $100,000, leased to 
Harry F. Sinclair, the Elk Hills reserve being likewise leased to Ed- 
ward L. Doheny. The leases, which were of colossal value, were 
made secretly and without competitive bids. Harding’s own order 
had been wholly without constitutional authority, and Denby, the 
Secretary of the Navy, had no right to comply with it. 

Under the lead of Senator La Follette, the Senate demanded an 
investigation, although Harding issued a statement approving of 
Fall’s actions. Denby resigned under fire, and the investigation re- 
vealed the worst state of corruption which the nation had ever 
known. All of these various scandals were becoming ripe, and to 
some extent known or suspected, by the beginning of 1923, although 
it was to take longer to fathom them, and for obvious reasons 
Harding’s successors were not anxious to air them. In the case of 
Secretary Fall it was not until October, 1929, that, after availing 
himself of every possible legal device for delay, he was finally sen- 
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tenced to a year’s imprisonment. Considering the position he occu- 
pied and the heinousness of his offence, this was assuredly light 
enough, but Doheny managed to get off altogether, and Sinclair 
with only a short prison term for contempt of the Senate and for 
using private detectives to shadow members of the jury sitting on 
his case. 

How much or how little Harding may have known of the utter 
rottenness of much of his administration it is as yet impossible to 
tell, as well as what such other Cabinet officers as Hughes and 
Hoover or Vice-President Coolidge, who sat with the Cabinet, may 
have known or thought about it all. At any rate it was not until 
long afterward that any one of them expressed abhorrence of the 
scandals or their authors. 

There is good evidence that by the summer of 1923 Harding was 
becoming greatly worried over the situation of both his administra- 
tion and himself, including his former relations to a certain Nan Brit- 
ton. The results of his own weakness seemed to be closing in on 
him when he started on a trip to Alaska in June. A cipher message 
from Washington received by him in July nearly caused his col- 
lapse, though no one knows what was in it. Returning from Alaska 
to San Francisco, he was said to be suffering from ptomaine poison 
and on August 2 he died. Without accepting the most sensational 
of the stories of his death, it must be admitted that the mystery of 
it has never been cleared up, and as all of his papers were destroyed 
by Mrs. Harding before her own death, an. unprecedented proceed- 
ing in the case of a President, there was evidently much that may 
now never be known. 

One cannot but feel a certain pity for the man who, somewhat 
against his will and better judgment, allowed himself to be elevated 
to a position for which he was wholly unfitted and who let him- 
self become surrounded by and dependent upon the worst gang of 
ruffians and grafters that have disgraced any administration in our 
history. 

There is no real evidence that Harding himself profited finan- 
cially by any of the corruption. He was merely a weak man of 
rather low tastes, who was comfortable chiefly in the society of men 
of inferior character and attainments. His own pleasures, — drink, 
women, or a poker game with the “crowd,” — were those of count- 
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less very ordinary men. The misfortune for himself and the nation 
was that when he had risen to the position of President, he was 
not able, as, for example, Chester Arthur had been, to rise also to 
the dignity and responsibility of his high office. At the time of his 
death the people at large realized little or nothing of the scandals, 
and knew only the rather likeable man as the newspapers made 
him appear to be. It was long before the public, or at least the Re- 
publican portion of it, could be brought to admit the truth. 

The Vice-President was as yet but little known when, after 
Harding’s death, he took the oath of office in his father’s house 
at a cross-roads hamlet in Vermont. Like Hughes and Hoover, 
Coolidge had been wholly unsmirched by the dirt of the “Ohio 
Gang” and other malefactors of the Harding regime, and his ac- 
cession to office and Harding’s death were the most fortunate pos- 
sible happenings for the Republican Party. He was to prove an 
extreme conservative, interested almost wholly in the economical 
running of the government, although with lavish Congresses he 
did not make the progress in that direction which was as needful 
for the nation as it was desired by him. His interests were narrow, 
and he apparently knew and cared little about international affairs 
or the larger problems of the post-war world. His comment on the 
debts when there was a question of their reduction, — “they hired 
the money, didn’t they?” — gives a fair measure of the man. 

Silent, without culture or intellectual tastes, a mind that in many 
respects was singularly ordinary and commonplace, he nevertheless 
had a certain hard-bitten Yankee shrewdness and common sense 
which made him appear to many as a wise and safe leader. As pros- 
perity returned in steadily increasing measure under him, as it 
would have done under any one else, he became a legend, almost 
as closely identified with national economic well-being as the “good 
medicine” of the Indians. When, after more than a year of serving 
in Harding’s stead, he ran for the Presidency in his own right, the 
campaign cry was “Coolidge or Chaos,” and, absurd as this was, it 
expressed at once the chief interest of the people and the aspect in 
which the President was to be constantly presented. 

By the latter part of 1923 it had become increasingly evident in 
Europe that the $33,000,000,000 of reparations which had been 
laid upon Germany were impossibly large and would require 
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readjusting. Whether or not Europe had “hired” our money 
during the war, it realized that its ability to pay was closely linked 
with the payments which the debtor nations might or might not 
receive from Germany. The United States had declined to take 
part in European conferences, but in Europe it was thought it might 
be well if influential men in America knew and shared in the anx- 
ieties of the situation. The Reparations Commission thus asked Gen- 
eral Dawes, a successful business man of the Middle West, who had 
served under Pershing in France and who had been the first direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau under Harding, to head a committee 
which should study the problem of Germany’s capacity to pay and 
the methods of her doing so. In April, 1924, the committee made pub- 
lic its findings and suggestions, which became known under the 
name of “the Dawes Plan,” although in fact it was chiefly the work 
of Owen D. Young and not of Dawes. It brought the latter, how- 
ever, prominently into the international limelight, and at the Re- 
publican Convention, which met at Cleveland on June 10, he was 
nominated for Vice-President on the ticket with Coolidge, who had 
received the Presidential nomination on the first ballot by an over- 
whelming majority. The platform on which the candidates stood 
called for rigid economy, further reduction of taxes, payment of 
war debts, and a high protective tariff. 

Fourteen days later the Democrats met in New York, but the long- 
drawn-out battle between Governor Smith of New York and Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, which made it the lengthiest convention in Amer- 
ican history, tired the country, created a bitter split in the party, and 
destroyed what chances John W. Davis, the candidate finally chosen 
as a compromise, might have had. The scandals of the Harding 
regime were scarcely used in the campaign, contrary to what might 
have been expected. This was partly due to the fact that the public 
was curiously apathetic about them, and partly to the fear of the 
Democrats that the Republicans might reply by digging up such 
scandals of the war administration as might have been afforded, 
for example, by the air service. Moreover, Harding had been dead 
for more than a year and the Republican candidate could in no 
way be connected with the misdoings of his predecessor’s appointees. 

The Progressive Party, led by La Follette, interested the public 
only slightly, the minds of the people being far more concentrated 
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on problems of money-making and prosperity than of social mat- 
ters, and the Republicans won a sweeping victory, polling over 15,- 
700,000 votes to about 8,400,000 for Davis, and 4,800,000 for La Fol- 
lette. Only about 51 per cent of the total eligible voters took part in 
the election. 

International affairs under Coolidge led the United States no 
further afield than they had done under Harding. Our Caribbean 
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policy, which had developed around our ownership of the Canal 
Zone and the necessity of extending our sphere of influence over a 
wider and wider extent of neighboring territory for what was con- 
sidered the necessity of defending the canal, led us again to send 
troops to Nicaragua in 1926 to maintain order. They have remained 
there ever since. 

Although the Republican platform, and Coolidge, like Hoover, 
advocated our joining the Court of International Settlement, the 
Senate continued, as we have noted, successfully to block such a 
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participation by us in the life of the world. Also, although the 
League of Nations was at work upon plans for disarmament of the 
nations, we declined to have anything to do with such an effort, 
and in 1927 Coolidge issued invitations to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan to join us in another conference to make further 
progress beyond that achieved at Washington. Italy and France re- 
jected the suggestion, France noting in her reply that her loyalty 
to the League, which was then at work on the same problem, would 
prevent her from undertaking the task through other channels. 
Even friendly Great Britain warned us that the relating of any con- 
ference with us would require careful adjusting to the proceedings 
of the League. Although Japan and Great Britain did send repre- 
sentatives to confer with our own at Geneva, the conference broke 
down and was a complete failure. 

Throughout the latter part of 1927 and the first half of 1928, ne- 
gotiations proceeded with Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and France with a view to a multi-lateral treaty, subsequently 
known in America as the “Kellogg Pact,” from the name of our 
Secretary of State, although the first suggestion came from Briand 
in France and it is known in Europe as the “Pact of Paris.” The ob- 
ject of the treaty was to “outlaw war” except in necessary self-de- 
fence, the definition of what constitutes both aggression and self- 
defence being left rather vague. As usual in the post-war years, 
although we were willing to make a gesture, we were unwilling to 
assume any international responsibilities in the way of sanctions, 
and it is questionable as yet just how important this verbal outlawry 
of war may prove to be. A certain moral effect it unquestionably has, 
but it remains uncertain how far this moral effect would withstand 
the strain of a genuinely serious international quarrel. 

Coolidge’s Cabinet had been made up of a number of new men, 
but Mellon had remained at the Treasury, and Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce. The most characteristic portion of the history of the 
Coolidge administration was to be centred about the Treasury head. 

The President in his inaugural address had truly said that “the 
collection of any taxes which are not absolutely required ... is 
only a species of legalized larceny.” Not a little of his popularity 
was to flow from his steady resistance to the quite opposite doctrine 
held by Congress, too ready to spend the people’s money for the 
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benefit of special groups who may be counted upon to help return 
a congressman to his office. The readjustment in business due to de- 
flation had continued into 1922, which year witnessed the largest 
number, save for the preceding one, of big failures in our history 
up to that time. But after that, general business had picked up rap- 
idly about the date of Harding’s 
death, and in 1924 left the 
United States Treasury with the 
greatest surplus on record, over 
$500,000,000. Congress availed 
itself of this to pass a new 
bonus bill for the soldiers, over 
Coolidge’s veto. 

Within the three years after 
Great Britain had funded her 
debt with us, practically all 
the other nations had done the 
same, France delaying the long- 
est of the great powers. Subse- 
quent to the ready acceptance 
of our terms by the British it 
became evident that the other 
nations either could not or 
would not honor their bond in 
the same degree, and it became 
necessary to find some formula 
for treating them on a different 
basis, both as to the amount of 
the original principal and ac- 
crued interest which should be re-funded, and as to the terms of 
future payment. This was found in the alleged “capacity to pay,” 
which it may be noted by 1932 had become a farce so far as the 
genuine capacity of the several nations was then concerned. Of the 
total amount funded of $11,671,953,490, Great Britain had promised 
to pay us $4,600,000,000 at 3.3 per cent interest, France $4,025,000,- 
000 at 1.6 per cent, and Italy $2,024,000,000 at 0.4 per cent, the 
average rate for all loans being 2.1 per cent. That Great Britain 
paid heavily by being the first to come forward to settle with us is 
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now generally acknowledged even by those who wish to collect 
every cent due. 

The prosperity which returned to the United States, as might 
have been expected after the first post-war depression, followed a 
normal course up to about 1926 or 1927. The factors we have men- 
tioned above did, indeed, supply forced draughts and to that extent 
emphasized the magnitude of the prosperity which might have 
been expected, and by doing so lent some plausibility to the in- 

COOLIDGE VISIONS NEW ERA 
OF PROGRESS IN AMERICA; 

HOLDS PROSPERITY A TEST 

DIME S NATH’S NEEDS 

President Urges Flood 

Control and More Ships 
for the Navy. 

OPPOSES LOWER TARIFF 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES OF NOVEMBER 18, i 3 z 7 

sistence of many business leaders that all precedents should be 
scrapped and that American business had entered upon a “new era” 
in which the old economic laws no longer held sway. 

The extraordinary earnings, especially of some of the new mass- 
production enterprises, and the generally excited condition of mind 
in the decade, had also greatly stimulated speculation, so that in the 
five years from 1921 to the close of 1926 the average price of twenty 
leading industrial stocks on the Stock Exchange had risen from 
$67 to $177. Brokers’ loans had also steadily risen, $1,750,000,000 on 
January 1, 1925, $2,500,000,000 a year later, and $2,820,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1927. By the latter year, in which normally the sec- 
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INTERESTS WALL STREET 


Financial Circles Have Been Dis- 
cussing the Mounting Loans 
for Some Time. 


WASHINGTON", Jan. 6 

The President, it was said at the 
White House today, believes that the 
increase represents a natural expan- 
sion of business in the securities 
market and sees nothing unfavorable' 
in it. 
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ondary and greatest post-war de- 
pression might have been ex- 
pected to appear, business had in 
fact begun to turn downward. 

The unprecedented size of the 
loan account was seriously dis- 

THE “BROKERS’ LOANS” 
CONTROVERSY. 

That President Coouopfi should 
have allowed to be publicly quoted 
the remarks ascribed to him. regard- 
ing the unprecedentedly large expan- 
sion of bank loans to the Stock Ex- 
change. can hardly be classed as 
wise or prudent. This judgment does 
not depend on the correctness or in- 
correctness of the White House view 
of such credits. But it was much 
like passing offhand judgment to 
describe that increase as a “ natural 
expansion of business/ ’ in which the 
president could see M nothing un- 
favorable/* Mr. Coolidcu was de- 
scribed as net attempting *• to qual- 
ify as an expert/* or indeed to be in 
a position to say whether these 
brokers' loans had ** reached a stage 
of disproportion/* But if this was 
no, it would surely have been better 
to say nothing. 
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Above — HEADING AND A PARAGRAPH 
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turbing the minds of the more 
conservative students of business. 
In January, 1928, the leading 
financial journal, The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, 
stated that “there could no longer 
be any doubt that a business re- 
action was well under way.” Dur- 
ing the year there were to be 
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23,146 mercantile failures, with liabilities of $520,000,000, the largest 
number, though not the largest liabilities, for any year since 1922. 
The stock market began to fall in January and February, higher 


interest rates were feared, and the 
an over-extended position began 
to operate. Both the President of 
the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, 
advised the people that all was 
well. Coolidge apparently told 
the public what Mellon told him 
to say, and between them they 
managed so to whet the public ap- 
petite for speculative profits, that 
until after the end of Coolidge’s 
term of office the stock market 
with its gambling possibilities be- 
came the chief centre of the inter- 
est of Americans of all social and 
economic grades. 

By January, 1928, the brokers’ 
loans had risen to $4,400,000,000, 
but in spite of protests from lead- 
ing bankers the President issued 
a statement to the public that the 
amount of the loans was not too 
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large. Newspapers like The New 

Yor\ Times pointed out that no President before had ever given out 
stock-market advice, but the people, by then completely mad over 
the boiling market, ignored the extraordinary fact that the President 
of the United States and his Secretary of the Treasury should be act- 
ing as market tipsters, and eagerly acted on the tips. It did not seem 
possible to the people that the President and so wealthy and distin- 
guished a financier as Mellon might be wrong. 

In spite of banking warnings, of the obvious fact that the whirl- 
pool of American speculation was sucking in gold from all the 
world and seriously deranging world finance, and of the successive 
sinking spells in the market itself, the determined President and 
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Secretary continued to tell the public that all was well whenever the 
market needed a dose of such medicine. Under pressure it continued 
to rise to fantastic heights. Business leaders and many bankers lost 
their own heads. Many companies “split” their shares, giving their 
stockholders three, five, or, as in the case of the General Electric 
Company, even sixteen shares for the one share only previously held. 
These new shares rose rapidly in price, thus multiplying many times 
the price of the original shares. Every one,, women with no 
knowledge of business, business men who ought to have had 
some, college professors, bootleggers and bootblacks, stenog- 
raphers, the whole, it seemed, of the United States, had stocks 
on margin, and as they watched them rise in price felt that they 
had discovered a source of unlimited wealth. Personal expendi- 
ture, in view of such supposed profits and ease of money-mak- 
ing, became insanely extravagant. People bought as never before 
of all sorts of goods, which itself acted as a stimulus to trade. 
Aluminum Company of America, Secretary Mellon’s own com- 
pany, rose above $500 a share, although no one knew what it 
was worth and it was paying no dividends. Radio Corporation of 
America likewise crossed 500, and General Electric which could 
have been bought after the war for no sold at the equivalent of 
over 1600. 

The newspapers, intent on circulation and quick to play up every 
story, whether a Hall murder case, a Lindbergh flight, or the pub- 
lic’s stock-market insanity, to the utmost, gave the possibilities of 
fortune-making first-page space month after month, until, under 
the influence of the pronouncements of Coolidge and Mellon, the 
daily stories of winnings by friends, and the insistent headlines 
which could not be avoided in the daily papers, there must have 
been few individuals in 1928 and 1929 who had or could borrow 
money who had not found the combined psychological pressure 
too great for them and had not abandoned themselves to buying 
stocks at prices which bore no conceivable relation to values. 

The rest of the world might be poor, and struggling to work out 
of the financial debris of the war. America had defied economic 
law to rise, apparently, to hitherto undreamed-of heights of wealth 
ind prosperity. There seemed no end, no limit to possibilities erf 
enhanced earnings and prices of securities. All one had to do was to 
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buy and grow rich. Leading men of the nation assured the people 
that it was so. A “new era” had dawned in which all were to have 
money and poverty was to be abolished. As the decade drew toward 
its end, America was living in the fantastic dreams of opium or 
delirium. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS 

I n the mad decade, America was not wholly concerned with 
money-making, and the roll of accomplishment in the arts 
was a notable one. Eugene O’Neill in drama, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson and a host of others in poetry, Sinclair Lewis, 
Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, Thornton Wilder, Edna Ferber, 
and James Branch Cabell, to mention only a few in prose, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright in architecture, clearly indicated the stirrings of 
artistic life below the crass materialism of the period. In science, 
generally considered as rather peculiarly the province of America, 
our contributions were for the most part of a practical nature and 
in the first three decades of the new century, in proportion to popu- 
lation, we were far behind Europe. A rough indication of this may 
be found in the awards of the Nobel Prize which, on the above 
basis, went six times to France, eight times to Germany and eight 
times to England as contrasted with once to the United States. There 
was a leaven of noble and disinterested artistic and intellectual 
striving and achievement, but on the whole, as after the Civil War, 
and as in almost all post-war periods in all countries, life had be- 
come vulgarized, selfish, and material. 

To realize the change which had come over the American 
people one has only to contrast the leadership of Roosevelt and 
Wilson with that of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. In spite of a 
certain lip-service to old ideals by the latter three, their real interest, 
as well as that of the people at large, lay in creating prosperity, it 
being assumed by all that happiness, contentment, and spiritual 
good would somehow automatically and inevitably follow in the 
wake of high wages, stock-market profits, and big dividends. By 
1928 the good life had become synonymous with the possession of 
ever greater amounts of money by the individual, and identified with 
the person of the President even more than with the Republican 
Party. Both the genuine basis of good business and the false marsh- 
light of stock speculation had become known as the ‘'Coolidge Pros- 
perity.” 
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MANUSCRIPT OF ‘'BEYOND THE HORIZON,” BY EUGENE O’NEILL 
A Pulitzer Prize PUy, with sketches for the setting by the author. 
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In the early summer of 1928 the party conventions met for the 
nomination of Presidential candidates. Months before, Coolidge had 
made his famous statement that he did not “choose” to run, and the 
Republican Convention, which met at Kansas City on June 14, nomi- 
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THE CHOICE OP WEAPONS 

— -Thomas* in the Detroit Xvu's. 


THE 1918 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
From the cartoon by Thomas in “The Detroit News*" 


nated Herbert Hoover on the first ballot. Senator Charles Curtis, 
of Kansas, whose chief claim to fame was the fact that he was 
partly of Indian blood, was named for Vice-President. At the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Houston, June 28, Governor Smith of New 
York was easily nominated for President on the first ballot, with 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas as his running-mate. 

As usual, the platforms of both parties dodged the chief issues, 
and there was little to choose between them in the intentional haze 
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of misleading verbiage. In the campaign speeches both candidates 
declared for a tariff, and both promised relief to the farmers, but 
whereas Hoover stood for prohibition and private development of 
our water-power resources, Smith, although promising enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, counselled a modification of that 
experiment and the retaining in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the benefit of all the people, of the great water powers 
already in its possession. 

During the campaign Smith was bitterly assailed as a Roman 
Catholic, a “wet,” a representative of the Irish immigration, and a 
tool of Tammany. He was also accused of favoring saloons and 
commercialized vice, and of being unfit for office. On the other 
hand, Hoover was proclaimed as the great organizer, executive, and 
engineer who would consolidate prosperity and lead the nation to 
yet greater wealth, — a description of his function and powers which 
the candidate himself accepted. Asserting that America was at that 
moment nearer to the abolition of poverty than any other nation had 
ever been, and that “the policies of the government bear an increas- 
ing responsibility for continued national prosperity,” he also prom- 
ised that “the victory of the [Republican] party will ensure stability 
of business and employment.” 

There was a much increased popular interest in the election as 
contrasted with that of 1924, as evidenced by the fact that 6,600,- 
000 more votes were cast. Although Smith polled only about 1,000,- 
000 less than Coolidge had in the former year in the great Repub- 
lican victory, the 21,429,000 votes for Hoover as against Smith’s 
15,000,000 gave the former a plurality of about 6,429,000. 

Hoover had been elected not only on the promise of continued 
prosperity but of a prosperity which should be in part manufactured 
by the government itself. If there were any failure in the continu- 
ous flow of business and stock-market profits, the President would 
therefore be likely to be held accountable for it and would find it 
hard to avoid the responsibility. Almost as soon as he had been 
nominated in June, talk began about a “Hoover market” to com- 
mence in September. During the summer, business improved and, 
under continued whipping of the public interest, participation in the 
delirious speculation had become phenomenal by the time Septem- 
ber came. On the 13th, The New Yor\ Times noted that the public 
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was so wild about stocks that it would believe any yam, and the next 
day Secretary Mellon gave out an interview about the great pros- 
perity of the country, adding that he saw no indication of a possible 
depression. The violent advance continued until October 26 when 
the American Bankers Association again issued a warning against 
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THE DANGEROUS AND FANTASTIC GAME OF WALL STREET 
From "Tit Now York Times,” July 15, 1918. 


the danger of the situation. On the 31st, however, President Coolidge 
tried to counter this with a public statement that the foundations of 
business were very strong. 

The following week, Hoover was elected but Coolidge had still 
four months to serve. The dangerous and fantastic game went on in 
Wall Street. The entire nation was participating, and the United 
States was drawing money from wherever possible to aid it in carry- 
ing stocks. The whole world was becoming deranged by the process 
and in February, 1929, Governor Norman of the Bank of England 
found it necessary to come to Washington to consult with the Fcd- 
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eral Reserve Board. Money was getting tight, interest rates rising to 
12 per cent and more in New York, and responsible individuals 
and bodies were warning the public against the danger of the 
speculative orgy. The Bank of England rate had to be put up i per 
cent to 5% per cent, and the strain on European money centres was 
beginning to tell. 

On February 8, the Federal Reserve Board issued a statement 

warning the American public and 
threatening that the Board would 
have to take measures if the bro- 
kers’ loans were not reduced to a 
point which would no longer en- 
danger the stability of the com- 
mercial and financial structure. 
Mr. Mellon then took it upon him- 
self to issue a statement denying 
that the Federal Reserve Board 
intended to bring about a slump 
in stocks. A sudden reduction in 
loans, such as was absolutely es- 
sential, however, could mean 
nothing else, and stocks had 
slumped seventeen points after 
the warning. Indeed, the very day 
after, the New York Stock Ex- 
change had to close for a day, the 
reason suggested being the need to catch up with the bookkeeping. 
In spite of Mellon, the Federal Advisory Council, on the 15th, 
recommended that the regional Federal Reserve Boards should ask 
all member banks to co-operate in the curbing of stock speculation. 

After a break, the market started up again as wildly as ever, and 
on March 1 big headlines on the first page of The Times announced 
“Stocks Swept High as Inaugural Nears. Lively Trading Brings 
Gains Up to 60 14 Points in Renewed ‘Hoover Market.’ ” Although 
money was stiff at 10 per cent, the average price of industrial stocks 
rose to a new high of 366. Another heading on the same page of 
The Times read “First National Bank Stock Up $950 in 2 Days; 
Gain for Baker’s Holdings Put At $13,000,000.” That the market 
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value of one man’s holdings in one investment alone should rise 
$13,000,000 in two days made it seem as though we were indeed in a 
“new era.” 

The next day the first page of The Times carried the heading 
“ ‘Inaugural Market’ Brings Public Back, Sends Stocks Higher. Sus- 
tained Climb on Belief in an Extended ‘Hoover Boom’ Puts Gains 
Up To 25 Points.” On the "4th, Hoover, in his inaugural address, 
spoke of “our abounding prosperity” and of a future “bright with 
hope,” explaining again that the government should co-operate 
closely with business organizations to ensure the continuance of 
good times. 

Although the new President stressed the growing lawlessness of 
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the nation, the parts of his speech which struck the most responsive 
chord in the mind of the public were unquestionably those in 
which he discoursed of business and prosperity. As The Times said 
in the next morning’s leading editorial, “the moving principle of 
Mr. Hoover’s inaugural address, if it has one, is to be found in his 
assertion of what should be our ‘larger purpose’ at the present time. 
It is to ‘establish more firmly stability and security of business and 
employment and thereby remove poverty still further from our 
borders.’ This is the passage in his address which undoubtedly will 
be received with the greatest favor. Of course, he believes that inci- 
dentally this will yield moral and spiritual benefits of a high order. 
He thinks that individual betterment and social righteousness will go 
hand in hand with an enlarged prosperity. But prosperity is the 
great goal for which he will be found to be striving. Nor can it be 
said that in this he is not a true interpreter of the existing desires and 
plans of the American people.” Opposed to the League of Nations, 
Hoover advocated our entering the Permanent Court of Interna- 
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tional Justice, but neither that nor his assertion that our increasing 
crime and lawlessness was the “most malign of the dangers threat- 
ening the nation aroused much interest. 

The continuance of Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury in 
the new Cabinet pleased the country, although the rest of the Presi- 
dent’s appointments were unexpected, and the Cabinet was not as 
strong as the public had anticipated it would be. Henry L. Stimson 
became Secretary of State, and Charles Francis Adams, representa- 
tive of a distinguished family which had given the nation three 
Ministers to England and two Presidents, became Secretary of the 
Navy. Otherwise the public scarcely .recognized the names of the 
new President’s advisors. Almost immediately he disclosed his char- 
acteristic approach to problems in the appointment of commissions 
of enquiry, notably that headed by George W. Wickersham on law 
enforcement, including Prohibition, which was to be followed by 
almost innumerable other ones. In the complexities of modern life 
there is much to be said for fact-finding commissions. A year later, 
however, the country was to be somewhat shocked to find that al- 
though the President had abdicated leadership in order to allow 
the National Enforcement Commision to discover the facts and give 
its opinions, he declined to be bound by them when found. Of the 
eleven members who made their report in January, 1930, five advo- 
cated modification of the Eighteenth Amendment and two declared 
for straight repeal, leaving only four who wished to give the experi- 
ment further trial in its present shape, which they all agreed was 
eminently unsatisfactory. 

Hoover, however, remained of the same opinion still. In spite of 
the year and more his commission had spent finding the facts the 
President refused to face them. Meanwhile, the Jones Act, passed by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses of Congress in 1929, had 
made certain violations of the Prohibition law liable to punishment 
of $10,000 fine and five years in prison, raising them to the rank 
of felonies. In view of the state of public opinion few laws could 
have been devised more calculated to bring law into contempt, and 
to add to that disrespect for law which Hoover had rightly declared 
to be one of the greatest menaces to the national life. 

In this he was right, for lawlessness had been increasing to an 
extraordinary extent, and apparently with little or no recognition 
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of its seriousness by the ordinary citizen, who so long as he was 
making money, and was not personally interfered with, paid slight 
attention to this hideous cancer in our social system. Although in 
such cities as London and Paris, millions of dollars in gold continued 
to be moved through the streets in ordinary trucks with no armed 
protection. New York City alone had to employ a fleet of 155 ar- 
mored cars to carry pay rolls and any valuables that could not be 
concealed on one’s person. The kidnappings, racketeering, and other 
evidences of violent crime had increased so rapidly as to make daily 
life in what we like to consider our civilized country take on the 
aspect of war in an enemy’s territory. 

From 1900 to 1930 the homicide record in thirty-one leading 
American cities had steadily mounted from 5.1 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation to 10.8, whereas in the latter year the rate for Liverpool was 
.5, that for London .8, for Canadian cities 1.6, and the average for 
the fifty-three chief cities of the entire world was 3.5. For every 109 
homicides in the United States, Canada had 16 and London 8. In 
man y of our states, although the honest citizen could frequently 
secure a permit to own a revolver only with the greatest difficulty, 
including perhaps the bribing of the police officer in charge of their 
issuance, criminals had no difficulty in providing themselves with 
entire arsenals of weapons, from pocket automatics to machine guns. 

The public seemed to enjoy the show, much as they would a thrill- 
ing screen play, and to take no heed of the possibilities or to consider 
the situation as indicating a deep-seated disease in the body politic. 
The forces of municipal and State police appeared to be paralyzed, 
and qur record of proportional captures and convictions was as small 
in comparison with European countries as our record of crimes was 
appallingly great. America’s particular hero was the modest aviator 
Lindbergh, who properly occupied a position of peculiarly affection- 
ate regard in the hearts of the public. Yet when his only child was 
kidnapped from its nursery in March, 1932, although a shudder ran 
through the country, nothing could be done about it, and our lead- 
ing newspapers were soon treating every aspect of the case as a 
means of securing additional circulation, and the public read the 
story as a “thriller” with apparently little influence upon its attitude 
toward crime. In spite of a gesture of the Federal Government, which 
pledged its aid to the recovery of the child, precisely nothing was 
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done. The Lindbergh case was spectacular only because of the 
prominence of Lindbergh himself. It was, however, but one glance 
at what was going on all over the country, in many different sorts of 
crime. For a few days it was hoped that the very prominence of the 
specific instance might awaken the public to existing conditions, but 
it did not, and after the one gesture, even the Federal Government 
relapsed again into supine surrender to the gangsters. The mention 
of this str ikin g case is anticipating somewhat, and we must return 
to the beginning of Hoover’s term. 

In accordance with his pre-election pledge of a special session of 
Congress to do something for the farmers. Hoover called that body 
together on April 15, but nothing was accomplished, after much dis- 
cussion, beyond the appointment of a Farm Board which was au- 
thorized to expend $500,000,000. In the course of the subsequent 
debacle in American business, the Board was to prove extremely 
incompetent and ill-advised, and the several hundreds of millions 
which they expended in the 'purchase of wheat and cotton in a 
wholly vain effort to hold up prices were not merely wasted but, 
by creating hoards of vast amount of high-priced produce which 
overhung the market, continued to be a menace to the recovery 
of prices. 

The smash came in the autumn of 1929. By that time the forces 
which had been at work for nearly two years to bring about a 
normal and natural depression finally won over the official hypo- 
dermic injections given to speculation. The crisis of one of the 
greatest stock-exchange panics in the history of the world came on 
October 29. The “Coolidge Prosperity” lay buried beneath the 
smoking ruins of the inverted “Hoover Market.” In one week, 
brokers’ loans, which within a fortnight had stood at the fantastic 
figure of over $8,500,000,000, decreased nearly $1,100,000,000. Con- 
sidering the character of the speculating public, which had come to 
include persons of every sort in every walk of life, such loans as are 
indicated by the above figures were bound to have enormous reper- 
cussions. 

No individual or political party could have prevented the work- 
ing out of the economic laws into an inevitable depression of the 
first magnitude following the war. Neither Mr. Hoover nor the 
Republicans can be blamed for that. What they can rightly be blamed 
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for, and heavily, was their stubborn resistance to facts and their in- 
sistence, against every indication to the contrary and the best advice, 
that all was well when the economic patient was becoming, in fact, 
very ill. When The Commercial and Financial Chronicle announced 

in January, 1928, that a depression 
was inevitably on its way, it was 
right, as were the various bankers, 
singly or in groups, who endeav- 
ored to stay the madness during 
the rest of that year. By the end 
of 1928, however, the spectacle of 
the wildly rising stock market, 
which had been evoked by the 
government, had become too much 
for ordinary cool heads, and many 
bankers and business leaders, as 
well as the rank and file, lost their 
balance then who had maintained 
it hitherto. 

When in 1930, 1931, and later, 
the depression deepened, it became 
clear that the nation’s incredible 
losses in the stock market in 1929 
were as much responsible for the 
complete pessimism, loss of confi- 
dence, and slowness of recovery as 
was the business depression itself. Large sections of the public, in- 
deed, should have been better off in 1931 than in 1928-29, as their 
salaries or wages had been little reduced, if at all, whereas the cost 
of living had gone down nearly 25 per cent. Unlike former panics, 
such as that of 1873 and 1893, the great bulk of conservative bond 
investments continued to pay interest. Had the nation owned sound 
securities, it could have stood reduced business incomes considering 
reduced living costs. The trouble was, to a considerable extent in 
countless cases, that pay cuts were mild compared with the loss of a 
lifetime’s savings. It is those losses which can fairly be laid at the feet 
of those in the administration who did all they could to whip the peo- 
ple into a frenzy of stock speculation which they called “prosperity.” 
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Throughout the early part of 1930, Mr. Hoover and most govern- 
ment officials kept repeating that all would be well in a few weeks 
or a month or two, regardless of the fact that the depression was 
steadily becoming worse. In his message to Congress in December, 
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the President continued optimistic, although he admitted that the 
number of unemployed had been 2,500,000 “on April 1” and had 
increased since. Had Mr. Hoover made no impossible promises in 
the campaign in the year 1928, he would have been pitied more 
and criticized less, but as unemployment rose to six, seven, and even 
eight millions, it could not be forgotten that the President when can- 
didate had declared that the only way to ensure employment had 
been to vote for him. When with wearisome sameness, month after 
month, and year after year, his promises of immediate betterment in 
business, whether based on mistaken facts or a mistaken notion as 
to the necessity of a false optimism, were proved wrong, the public 
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grew more and more irritated. Moreover, in spite of certain excellent 
qualities as an executive and administrator, the President had always 
found it difficult to work in harmony with others, and the rift be- 
tween him and Congress steadily widened. 

In June and July, 1930, two important measures were passed, both 
destined to bring trouble on the country. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Bill, which raised duties to the highest point yet attained, was passed 
by both Houses and signed by the President, June 17. In view of the 
fact that we had already drained the rest of the world of half its en- 
tire supply of gold, and that we insisted upon the payment of war 
debts, the Chinese Wall against imports of foreign goods, the sale 
of which to us constituted the only method possible of debt payment, 
alarmed all the debtor nations. It was clear that others could not pay 
us in more gold. If we did not allow them to pay us by selling us 
goods, there could be nothing left but bankruptcy if we still insisted 
upon being paid at all. It was no solution to the problem to point to 
the fact that a very large percentage of total imports still came in 
free. If we levied prohibitive duties on the goods which our debtors 
could ship to us it did them no good if we allowed free entry to cer- 
tain goods from other countries. At the very moment when the 
world needed to build up its foreign trade again, the new tariff bill 
not only hindered us from doing so but in the way of reprisal or 
self-defence brought into being such a vast number of retaliatory 
tariffs in other countries as to bring the trade of the world almost to 
a stand. 

If the world crisis demanded as free a flow of goods through nor- 
mal trade channels as possible, so it also demanded the saving and 
creation of new capital, the reduction of expenditure and taxation, 
and the balancing of budgets. Congress took the moment to pass a 
new Pension measure for the veterans of the Spanish War, which pro- 
vided pensions up to sixty dollars a month for soldiers who were dis- 
abled, the disability not being required to have anything to do with 
the war. A man, for example, who had come out of the war perfectly 
sound but who thirty years later might, from immoral habits, have 
acquired a loathsome disease, could claim a pension from the United 
States Government. It is difficult to conceive of a more unjust or in- 
decent measure, but both Houses of Congress, for the sake apparently 
of buying themselves votes, passed the bill by large majorities over 
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Hoover’s veto, as they also passed a liberalizing pension bill for the 
World War veterans which the President signed. 

The hopes which had been expressed both by the administration 
and many economic experts and business leaders that business would 
improve were wholly falsified, and the depression merely deepened 
as the months passed. The year 1931 was indeed to witness what 
may be considered as a financial panic superimposed on the already 
existing commercial depression, with a resultant new crash of 
American security prices which carried them by June, 1932, to 
depths undreamed of even in 1930. 

Up to the close of the Seventy-first Congress, which ended its ses- 
sions on March 4, 1931, the administration and the people at large 
had assumed that the United States could maintain its complete iso- 
lation and in some way pull itself out of the slough by its own boot- 
straps. The more important measures which the government had 
taken had indicated clearly the acceptance of that view. The ill-fated 
and uneconomic efforts of the Farm Board to maintain the prices of 
American farm products in the face of the world decline, the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Bill which built a wall against imports around us, 
the bills restricting immigration, and others all showed our belief, 
as did Hoover’s own pronouncements, that we could play a lone 
hand and avoid the evils from which the world system was suffer- 
ing. Nor were the various disarmament conferences in a different 
category. 

Congress in the winter had seemed to have little realization of the 
situation, and on February 27 had passed over the President’s veto 
a bill which gave the World War veterans the right to secure loans 
against their bonus certificates to the extent of fifty per cent of their 
face value, although the Treasury pointed out that this might in- 
volve the government in expenses amounting to over a billion dol- 
lars. 

From April onward, the commercial depression deepened 
throughout the world, and the movement of gold was rapidly 
draining most nations of the metal, which flowed only to France and 
the United States. On May 11 the Austrian Government announced 
that the Kredit Anstdt, one of the great banking institutions of Eu- 
rope, controlled by the Rothschilds, was in serious difficulties, and 
the second phase of the world panic set in. It is impossible to tell in 
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any detail the spread of the trouble, but by this time it had become 
clear, even to the administration, that the United States could no 
longer isolate herself. All the nations of Central Europe were threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, including Germany, to the governments and 
private concerns of which latter country Americans had loaned 
about $2,500,000,000. In an effort to stave off complete disaster which 
might tear down the financial structure of the whole world, Hoover, 
unfortunately without consulting France, proclaimed a moratorium 
on all international war debts so as to give the world, and particu- 
larly Germany, a breathing spell. The good effect of the one-year 
postponement was largely lost by the delays and objections inter- 
posed by France, which, as always, insisted upon keeping up the fic- 
tion of the integrity of the Versailles Treaty. 

Although this might possibly have been avoided had Hoover con- 
sulted the French Government as to his intentions, he had consulted 
the leaders and many of the other American congressmen in order 
to ensure their endorsement of his action when Congress met. Not 
only, however, had Hoover and Congress been growing more an- 
tagonistic toward one another, but the November elections had re- 
sulted in a Democratic majority in the House. When Congress met 
in December, they did indeed ratify what the President had done, 
but, returning to isolationist principles and desirous of retaining all 
initiative in their own body, they so tied Hoover’s hands as to make 
it practically impossible for him to recommence any negotiations or 
even conversations with our debtors. The various starts which we 
had made toward taking official part in international conferences, 
such as the appointment of Secretaries Stimson and Mellon as dele- 
gates, and not merely “official observers,” to the economic conference 
in London in July, appeared to have been effectually quashed by the 
reactionary attitude of Congress. 

Meanwhile our own situation as well as that of the world was 
growing steadily worse. The earnings of practically all of our great 
business enterprises of all sorts seemed to be melting down to noth- 
ing. Even the New York Central Railroad, which had paid con- 
tinuous dividends for 60 years, suspended them, and its stock which 
had sold over 300 two years before dropped to 25, and was to 
sell under 9 in the next spring. The end of September the New York 
stock market recorded new and alarming low prices, and the lading 
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New York bank stocks, which many thought thoroughly deflated 
when selling at an average price of 114 in February, had dropped to 
44 ten months later. Banks throughout the entire country had been 
failing by hundreds, and many communities, even some of our 
larger cities, were left without any banking facilities at all. In their 
efforts to prepare for runs, institutions had been forced to sell their 
holdings of bonds at any prices obtainable, and the drop in prices 
of first-class securities added to the growing mistrust, and in turn 
caused more runs. 

Mistrust in the ability of even the British Government to weather 
the storm had already caused that nation to go off the gold standard 
with resultant shock to the rest of the world, when our own situa- 
tion became so alarming as to lead the President to summon a hasty 
meeting of the leaders of both Houses of Congress and other officials 
and advisors at the White House on October 6. Our Federal deficit 
for the year had already reached $600,000,000 as against the Trea- 
sury’s estimate of a surplus at the beginning of the fiscal period, and 
fear of the safety of the banks had led people to hoard another 
$600,000,000 by October 1. European nations, led by France, which 
country, as she had done in the case of England, took action calcu- 
lated to bring about the very condition she feared, hastily rushed to 
draw gold against their balances with us, until $588,000,000 was 
shipped in three weeks. 

Fearing that we ourselves should be forced off the gold standard 
and that with continued runs and failures our entire banking struc- 
ture might collapse, it was agreed at the White House conference 
to form a national corporation to help keep the banks solvent and to 
ask Congress, when it should meet, for further legislation. Pending 
the assembling of that body, the banks agreed among themselves to 
assist their weaker members. 

On the meeting of the new Congress, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans joined to pass the needed legislation, and on January 22, 
1932, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Bill was signed by the 
President. The Corporation, which was to some extent modelled on 
the lines of the War Finance Board, was provided with a capital 
of $500,000,000, all to be subscribed by the government, and per- 
mitted to lend three times that amount if necessary. It was author- 
ized to make loans to banks and other fiscal institutions and to aid in 
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“financing agriculture, commerce, and industry.” This included 
making loans to railroads, which it was hoped might thus be saved 
from defaulting on their obligations and going into bankruptcy. 
The management of the Corporation’s business was put in the hands 
of a board of seven members, our ambassador to England, Mr. 
Dawes, r esi g nin g that post to become the head of the new agency. 

Although the runs on the banks 
stopped to some extent, hoarding 
was only slightly relieved and the 
general situation continued to be 
critical. The Federal deficit be- 
tween June 30, 1931, and the end 
of February, 1932, had risen to 
$1,781,000,000 and was calculated 
to amount to nearly $3,000,000,000 
by the end of the fiscal year. Lead- 
ing cities of the country, such as 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Philadelphia, as well as number- 
less smaller municipalities, were on 
the verge of bankruptcy from a 
combination of graft, mismanage- 
ment, and the effects of the depres- 
sion on the raising of taxes. In two 
years the inventory value of live 
stock alone on our farms had dropped nearly $3,000,000,000, and the 
farmers were worse off than ever, after the expenditure of about 
$500,000,000 on their behalf by the Farm Board. 

On February 10, a non-partisan meeting was again held at the 
White House to consider further measures. That week, in spite of 
the operations of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, hoarding 
of currency had risen to $1,300,000,000, with a consequent restriction 
of credit of five times that amount, or $6,500,000,000. 

As a result of the conference, Congress passed an Act, signed by 
the President February 29, known as the Glass-Steagall Bill, which 
permitted member banks to borrow from the Federal Reserve on 
paper which had previously been ineligible under the earlier Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The several objects of the bill were to assist banks 
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in trouble by making the conditions of borrowing easier; to at- 
tract hoarded money back into banks and circulation; to free more 
gold for foreign demands; and to help in financing the Treasury 
deficit. It was estimated that the possible additions to the currency 
under the terms of the Act might run from two to two and a half 



WILL THE SKY NEVER CLEAR UP? 
Fitzpatrick's cartoon in Ths St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


billion dollars, but although many considered that this might bring 
about dangerous inflation of the currency, the bill met with little 
serious opposition. In the same month in which this Act was passed, 
Secretary Mellon retired from the Treasury and was appointed Am- 
bassador to England at the unusual age, for that post, of seventy- 
seven. 

Having maintained strict allegiance to their party leaders and 
made a notable show of non-partisanship patriotism, Congress soon 
ran wild, and threatened, even against the vote of the American Le- 
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gion itself, to pass a new Bonus Bill which it was estimated would 
take another $2,000,000,000 from the Treasury to add to the already 
appalling deficit. As always in hard times, all sorts of heresies as to 
the nature of money were abroad, and in the spring of 1932 business, 
struggling hard with almost unparalleled world conditions, began 
to fear in addition radical legislation which might still further de- 
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range conditions and make any return to a sound basis more diffi- 
cult if not impossible. The debates over the problem of meeting the 
hitherto unheard-of deficit in the Treasury by taxation became so 
wild and acrimonious that Congress had to be adjourned for tem- 
pers to cool and reason to reassert itself. 

Although it had become more and more evident that there could 
be no recovery for the United States without a readjustment of the 
international exchanges and a reasonable improvement in economic 
conditions in the rest of the world, Congress still set its face reso- 
lutely against any possibility of further discussion of the war debts, 
and the end of the period of the Hoover moratorium hung over the 
heads of business men everywhere as the possible precipitation of 
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more national bankruptcies and general financial chaos. In June 
representatives of England, France, Italy, and Germany met at 
Lausanne and settled the reparations question by a practical can- 
cellation of all future payments due to any of them from Germany, 
although as payment of war debts to die United States from the 
first three would depend to some extent on payments from Germany 
to them, final ratification of the cancellation had to be made to wait 
upon action by us on the debt problem. Owing to the fact that our 
presidential election was to take place in November there was no 
possibility of favorable action by Congress until at least the Decem- 
ber session, but much interest was aroused by the fact that the for- 
mer irreconcilable Senator Borah came out in July for cancellation 
under certain conditions, thus indicating that possibly America was 
at last willing to take a responsible position again in world affairs. 

Meanwhile, we had been forced again to take some part in inter- 
national affairs by the attack on China by Japan, Both in Manchuria 
and at Shanghai. Although we declined to participate in the League 
of Nations, we did consult with that body and, invoking the “Kel- 
logg Pact” and the Nine-Power Treaty, succeeded, with the help of 
the League, in staving off a Sino-Japanese war of magnitude. Little 
by little, it was becoming evident that, if we were to do business with 
the rest of the world, it would be necessary for us, whether we wished 
to or not, to assume some of the responsibility for international sta- 
bility, either by joining the League or by working with it from the 
outside. In the long run one of the most lasting effects of the world 
depression beginning, for us, in 1929 may well be the enforced 
change from our old policy of isolation. 

The nominating Conventions of the two greater parties met in the 
early summer of 1932 when panic and depression had reached the 
most alarming point yet attained. The prices for securities in Wall 
Street appeared to indicate universal bankruptcy for even the strong- 
est of business concerns; and conditions were unprecedented in some 
of the agricultural States. In one day, in April, one quarter of the 
entire State of Mississippi is said to have been sold at auction for 
non-payment of taxes and debts. The lands sold included 20 per cent 
of all the farms in the State and from 12 to 15 per cent of all town 
property. Almost 40,000 farms were sold by seventy-four sheriffs, and 
the State itself had to take over as owner 400,000 acres, raising its own- 
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ership to more than 1,000,000 acres formerly owned by individual 
farmers. In addition, vast tracts had been turned over to insurance 
companies, loan agencies, and mortgage holders. One of the causes, 
apart from the drop in the prices and lessened demand for farm 
produce, had been the enormous increase in taxation. Between 1913 
and 1930, not only had the bonded debt of the Federal Government 
risen from about $1,000,000,000 to over $16,000,000,000, but that of 
the States had grown from $300,000,000 to $1,800,000,000, and that of 
smaller political divisions from $3,500,000,000 to $12,600,000,000. In 
other words, besides all the huge sums which had been raised in 
those seventeen years by annual taxation, we had increased our per- 
manent governmental debts from $4,800,000,000 to $30,400,000,000. 
Both the industrial and agricultural sections of our nation were in 
despair. In 1928 we had been told that we were within sight of per- 
petual prosperity and the abolition of poverty. By 1932 we seemed to 
see nothing but poverty and to be faced by stark ruin on every side. 
Few nations, if any, have ever had to drop with such appalling swift- 
ness from superhuman hopes to blank despair. 

In spite of the great unpopularity of Hoover, it was evident that 
the Republicans would renominate him, although both the candidate 
and the party appeared to be doomed to certain defeat. In June he 
was given the nomination on the first ballot and the Vice-President, 
Curtis, was named again for the same post. There was no interest at 
all in the Convention, its results being a foregone conclusion. 

There was more excitement when the Democrats met in Chicago 
on June 27. Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, a fifth 
cousin of former President Theodore Roosevelt, had been the lead- 
ing candidate, with A 1 Smith as his only serious rival. In view of fac- 
tional feeling within the party, however, it was thought that unless 
Roosevelt could secure the nomination by the fifth ballot many of 
the delegates pledged to him without enthusiasm would swing into 
some other column and a dark horse might receive the nomination. 
Three ballots had been taken when the Convention adjourned for the 
night. Before it reconvened in the morning a deal had been made 
by which John N. Garner of Texas, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and William G. McAdoo of California decided to support 
the Roosevelt candidacy, and the Governor was nominated on the 
fourth ballot, Garner later receiving the nomination for Vice-Presi- 
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dent. Little need be said about the platforms, which differed chiefly 
on the tariff, the Democrats standing for a revision downward 
whereas the Republicans upheld the standard of high duties. The 
Democrats also came out more clearly for a repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment than did the Republicans, and for non-cancellation of 
the war debts, though they wisely said nothing about reduction. On 
the whole the Democratic platform was the more clear-cut and satis- 
factory of the two documents. 

In June, while the European nations were meeting at Lausanne 
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trying to disentangle the problem of reparations and debts, a so- 
called army of ex-service men marched on Washington, encamping 
there with the avowed object of forcing Congress by their presence 
to pass new legislation in their favor at the expense of the already so 
deeply suffering public. After some weiks and when efforts proved 
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unavailing to get them to return to their homes at the expense of the 
government, they were finally driven out of the city by the use of 
Federal troops and the local police. 

A slight slack enin g of the depression during the summer had no 
effect on the election in November, and as was to be expected, the 
Democrats won an overwhelming victory at the polls, the Republi- 
cans losing the electoral vote of all but six States— Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Delaware, and the rock-ribbed 
Republican stronghold of Pennsylvania. In the Electoral College 
Roosevelt received 472 votes to Hoover’s 59, and his popular majority 
of over 7,000,000 was crushing. His party also gained control of the 
Senate and a huge majority in the House, a number of prominent 
Republicans of long service going down to defeat, led by Senator 
Smoot, who had been the chief sponsor of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Bill. 

In domestic affairs, one of the results of the election had been to 
open the way at last to submitting the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment to the people, two thirds of the new Senate being ap- 
parently “wet” and 343 “wet” members being found in the new 
House. Various polls taken in the preceding months, notably that of 
The Literary Digest , which latter had been found accurate on former 
occasions, had indicated that the sentiment of the voters had become 
preponderantly in favor of doing away with Prohibition, and this had 
brought about a change of position in candidates. 

Neither the new President nor the new Congress, however, could 
come into office until March 4, 1933, and meanwhile Hoover and the 
“lame ducks” in the legislature would have to carry on, while both 
our domestic affairs and foreign relations needed definite policies. 
Never before has the clumsiness of our form of government which 
requires such an interregnum between election and inauguration of 
a President been so clearly demonstrated. Fortunately in the election 
which we had had to hold during the struggle of the Civil War 
there had been no change of party. The crisis would have been great 
had Wilson been defeated in 1916 when war with Germany was 
hanging in the balance. In 1932, however, we felt to the full the 
effect of passing a vote of confidence in one administration without 
having the power to install the new one except after months of delay. 

We have now traced the "history of our nation from the earliest 
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discovery of the continent upon which that nation has evolved until 
the very day of our present confusion. There have been high lights 
and deep shadows, much in which we can take a legitimate pride 
and much which we would wish to efface from the record. That is 
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President Hoover’s offer of cooperation with President-Elect Roosevelt after the election. 
A cartoon by Syhs in "The Nm York Eiming Post" 


true of the history of any people. What is often forgotten by our- 
selves as by others is that in the short period in which we have spread 
across a wilderness 3000 miles wide, American morality and culture 
have both been subjected to extraordinary and peculiar strains. 

The world is just beginning to realize that much of that debase- 
ment and vulgarization of old values which it has been fashionable 
to consider as “Americanization” is in truth but the working out 
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everywhere of the results of a too-rapid development of the mech- 
anization due to the industrial revolution and of the modern democ- 
ratizing of political machinery. In Europe, there were innumerable 
dykes of old customs, institutions, classes, privileges, ways of life and 
thought, which for long helped to keep the new flood from obliterat- 
ing the values of an earlier and different age. 

In America there was, to a great extent, an absence of such pro- 
tecting dykes, and also, in the unparalleled opportunities for eco- 
nomic exploitation of natural resources and in the incomparable in- 
creases in population, there was a greater sweep and power in the 
encompassing flood. We felt the effects of machinery and democ- 
racy sooner, and to a greater extent, than did Europe. It is possible 
that in the new civilization to arise, whatever it may be, America 
may emerge first, as it has so often done from the lesser world de- 
pressions of a mere economic sort. 

This is, perhaps, to take too hopeful a view, and, in any case, 
prophecy is no part of the task of the historian. One of the great 
problems of the world is how to preserve, in a mechanized and 
democratic order, those higher human values which have been 
slowly evolved in the past 2000 years or more of European civiliza- 
tion, and which, to a considerable extent, were based upon an aristo- 
cratic and not a democratic form of society and upon an economic 
order which is fast disappearing into the irrecoverable past. As yet, 
the cleavage between that past and the chaotic present is less com- 
plete in Europe than in America, leaving Russia out of the European 
picture. So far as we can understand the mind of western, or Eu- 
ropean, man, it is incredible that he will be able to scrap all the 
values he has so hardly evolved in the past few thousand years. The 
problem is not one of starting entirely fresh, but of a deep and radi- 
cal readjustment to a changed social environment without sinking 
into a new dark age as a period of transition. 

Europe, as we have said, had many anchors which held it to its 
old moorings in spite of the fact that it, and not the United States, 
initiated the industrial revolution. Europe thus swung out into the 
uncharted sea upon which all of us in the world are now afloat, more 
slowly than did our America which had few or none of such an- 
chors. Moreover, we in this new world encountered in our frontier 
and the riches ol a virgin continent, the electrical storms of un- 
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limifprl economic opportunity which too often set the compass of 
our life sp innin g toward strange quarters. Europe is only just be- 
ginning to have its own compass of spiritual life deflected in the 
same way by the unlimited opportunities and problems of the new 
economic order which now embraces the markets and raw ma- 
terials of the entire world. The “old Europe” is rapidly passing, 
though in some ways the safety of its readjustments may be greater 
than our own. 

If, however, there was much in the old order the passing of which 
would be an irreparable loss to mankind, a study of that older order, 
as contrasted with what has so far emerged of the new, makes it 
clear that there are values evolving in the latter which are also of 
supreme importance. America has played no small part in the crea- 
tion of these, and although there is ample ground for pessimism as 
we survey the moral and cultural life of the United States today, 
there is also much that is hopeful. 

Such a statement is no less true because it is a mere commonplace. 
It is impossible for any one man to know the whole of American 
life in its vast and quickly shifting currents as we watch them swirl 
from day to day. There would seem, however, to be as little cause for 
despair of the future as there is for a shallow and unthinking op- 
timism. The frontier has been closed to us. The unceasing streams 
of fresh and alien blood have been cut off in the closing of our ports 
to unrestricted immigration. The needs of the new economic order 
are insistent upon our taking our part in the affairs of the world. 
Isolation is now as impossible for us as for China or Japan. The eco- 
nomic barriers of the world have been broken, however politicians 
may try feverishly to reconstruct and patch them up. A new era is 
dawning, the nature of which no man can forecast. For good or for 
evil, the United States will be forced to play its part. The most in- 
teresting, the most important, and, let us at least hope, the greatest, 
pages in our history are those which must await the hands of the 
historian of the future. We can but end our own task here. 
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Blaine, James G., 165, 167. *74, 183, 186, 189, 
207, 219; the favorite candidate, 161 ff.; for free 
silver, 180; Secretary of State, 184; nominated 
for President, 188; declines to be a candidate, 
199; Secretary of State, 203; makes treaties, 
207; resigns office, 209 

Blair, Francis P., nominated for Vice-President, 

127 

Blair, Montgomery, Postmaster-General, 14 
Blake, Lyman R., inventor, 85 
Blanco, replaces Weyler in Cuba, 25 0 
Bland-Allison bill, 181, 186, 196, 222 
Bland, Richard P., for free silver, 180 
Bliss, C. N., Secretary of Interior, 245 
Bliss, Tasker H., member of Peace Commission, 
358 

Bolsheviks, 356, 359, 373 

Bond issues, 404; unfortunately sold in England, 
131; of 1896, 228 ff. 

Bonus to soldiers, 352, 380, 4x2; bill passed, 388 

Booth, John Wilkes, assassin of Lincoln, xxo 

Borah, Senator, 363, 4*3 

Border states, 47 

Boss, function of, 139, 273 

Boston police strike, 373 

Bounty for soldiers, 72 

Bourne, Senator, 307 

Boutwell, George $., for Johnson’s impeachment, 
126; Secretary of Treasury, 140 
Boxer revolt, 260; settlement of, 261 
Bragg, General, 19* 55; defends Chattanooga, 55 
Brandeis, Louis D., 303 
Brazil, 321 

Brazil, Emperor of, 143 


Breckenridge, John C., nominated by seceders, 3 

Bristow, Senator, 302, 307 

British Intelligence Service, 338 

British War Mission, arrives in Washington, 341 

Brokers* loans, 391 ff-1 decrease of, 404 

Brown, B. Gratz, 14* 

Brown, Lieutenant, crosses Atlantic in airplane, 
370 

Brownell, Henry H., poet, 93 
Bryan, William Jennings, 223, 235, 243, 244. 272, 
274, 297; quoted, 240; his economic doctrines; 
238; appraisal of, 239; his famous speech, 241; 
nominated for President, 242; his popular vote 
in 1896, 243; votes for Treaty with Spain, 257, 
attitude on imperialism, 262; “stands for hu- 
manity,” 261; renominated, 288; nominated 
for President in 1908, 299; powerful leader, 31 1; 
challenges Tammany, 312; Secretary of State, 
3x5; feels Wilson’s stand too strong, 330 
Buchanan, President, honest but weak, 8, 10, xgi 
Buckner, General S. B., commander of fort, 32; 

nominated for Vice-President, 242 
Budget, national, 380 

Buell, General D. C., Union commander, 32, 34 
“Buffalo Bill,” William F. Cody, X35 
Building dams, 283 

Bulgaria, we do not break off diplomatic rela- 
tions, 341 

“Bull Moose Party,” 3X3 
Bull Run, 24; battle of, 42 
Burchard, S. D., his address, 189 
Bureau of Mines, established, 304 
Burlington, control of the, 275 f. 

Burnham, Daniel, 210 

Burnside, General A. E., 52; succeeds McClellan, 
44; defeat at Fredericksburg, 50; supplanted as 
commander, 51; at Knoxville, 5$ 

Busch, the brewer, 136 

Business, 394, 399; scale of, 273; reigns supreme, 
374; conditions of, 412 ff. 

Butler, General Benjamin F., reaches New Or- 
leans, 35; sent to take Petersburg, 59; for John- 
son’s impeachment, 125 
Buyers’ strike of 1920, 375 


Cabell, James Branch, 394 
Cable, 209 

Cable, George W., Old Creole Days, 152 
California, gold in, 86; trouble with Japan, 322 ff. 
Camera, 210 

Cameron, Simon, 139, 141, 167; Secretary of War, 
14; scandals of, 88 

Campaign of 1872, 141; of 1892, 218; of 1896, 261; 

of 1920, the Treaty of Versailles an issue, 365 
Canada, U. S. troops despatched to, 28; dispute 
, with, 288; homicide record of, 401 
“Canal Ring,” the, 162 
Cancellation of debts, 413 ff.. 41 5 
; Cannon, Joe, 264, 297, 303 
Canovas, Spanish Premier, 250 
Capital Issues Committee, 343 
Carey Act, of 1894, 283 
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Carleton, Will, 152 

Carlisle, John G., Secretary of Treasury, 222 
Carnegie, Andrew, 137, 213 f.. 215 
“Carpet-baggers," 130 ff., 131, 167 
Carranza, 3*9 f* 

Cassatt, Mary, 151 

Castro, dictator of Venezuela, 280 f. 

Cather, Willa, 394 
Catt, Carrie Chapman, 21 1 
Cecil, Lord Robert, 332 
Cedar Creek, Early defeated at, 60 
Cemetery Ridge, position of Federals, 53 
Central Powers, 326, 328, 336, 346 
Cervera, Admiral, takes refuge at Santiago, 25s ff. 
Chamberlain, carpet-bagger, 168 
Chambersburg, Lee's headquarters, 52 
Chancellors ville, battle of, 52 
Chandler, Zachary, Chairman of Republican 
Committee, 163 

Charleston, Convention at, 8; abandoned by Con- 
federates, 66 

Chase, Salmon P., Secretary of Treasury, 14; 
mistrust of Lincoln, so; difficult to get on with, 
51; as Chief Justice, presides over Johnson’s 
impeachment, 126 
Ch&teau-Thierry, 349 
Chattanooga, defended by Bragg, 55 
Cheap labor, demand for, 213 
Cheap money, 158, 196, 220, 221 
Chicago, Republican Convention of i860, 1; 
Democratic Convention of 1864, 63; Repub- 
lican Convention of 1880, 183; Democratic Con- 
vention of 1884, 188; Republican Convention of 
1884, 188; Democratic Convention of 1892, 
220; Democratic Convention of 1896, 241; Re- 
publican Convention of 1904, 288; Republican 
Convention of 1908, 310 f.; Republican Con- 
vention of 1920, 367 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, 293 
Chichester, British commander at Manila, 255 
Chile, 321; controversy with, 208 
China, attack upon, 41.3 
Chinese Empire, the, 260 
Chinese labor, 184 
Choate, Joseph H., 237 
Christian Commission, 76 
Chronicle, The Commercial and financial, 1 76, 404; 
quoted, 390 f. 

Cincinnati, Republican Convention at, 161 
City Hall, New York, 269 
Civil Rights Bill, passed by Congress, n8 
Civil service, 165, 171, 183, 184, *86, X9i, 193; 
reform of, 14s, <54. 309; In England, 160; 
League of New York, 174; bill passed, 187; 
Commission, 207 

Civil War, 1-106; effect* in Europe, 43 

Clark* Champ* at Baltimore, 3 tt 

Clark, William H.. **3 

Clay, Henry, the great compromiser, 1a 

Clayton Act, 3*3 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 284 

Otsssmott, 359, 361 

Cleveland, Grom, 148, *93, »* 7 # 244* ata, 283, 


288; quoted, 197, 198, 220; nominated for Presi- 
dent, 188; his record used in campaign, 189; 
elected President, 190; encounters the spoils 
problem, 191; his Cabinet, 192; vetoes pension 
bill, 194; withdraws acceptance to attend Grand 
Army meeting, 194; first President interested 
in conservation, 195; suggests return of Con- 
federate flags, 195; concern regarding cur- 
rency, 196; his message to Congress, 197; 
studies taxation, 197; renominated, 199; creates 
party issues, 199; defeated, 201; settles Vene- 
zuela question, 231; message to Congress, 232; 
boundary commission, 232; reviled on all sides, 
233; repudiated by Democrats, 234; sound 
leader of Democrats, 238; had offered to inter- 
vene regarding Cuba, 246; renominated, 220; 
elected, 221; his Cabinet, 222; message of, 223; 
defends gold standard, 223; serious operation, 
223; interviews Morgan, 228; qualities of, 229; 
without political friends, 229 
Coal, violence in region, 175; strikes, 288, 305 
Cockburn, Alexander, on arbitration board, 143 
Cockran, Bourke, 220 
Cody, William F., “Buffalo Bill,” 135 
Cceur d'Alene mines, 214 
Cold Harbor, losses at, 59 
Cole, Timothy, 151 

Colfax, Schuyler, nominated for Vice-President, 
127; involved in scandals, 146 
College attendance, xoi; growth of, 371 
Collier's Magazine, 270 
Colombian Government, 284, 285 ff., 323 
Colored Orphan Asylum, 74 
Columbia, convention at, 8; occupied by Sher- 
man, 66 

Columbia University, 154 
Confederacy, Constitution of, 9; agents of, is; 
sends agents to England, 26; bonds of, 58; 
doom of the, 64; money of, 98 
Confederate soldiers enfranchised, 141 
Congress, 1, 64, 72, 82, 114, 115, 116, 118, 120, 
127, 158, 201, 202, 203, 20s, 207, 229, 245; de- 
bates compromise, 12; authorizes Lincoln, 23; 
Republican majority in, 50; enacts conscrip- 
tion, 72; issues paper money, 78; special ses- 
sion of, 7i* 223, 302, 316; ignores plan of John- 
son, 122; passes Tenure of Office Act, 125; 
passes Enforcement Act, 132; passes Amnesty 
Act, 141; appoints Committee, 146; passes 
Salary Act, 146; passes Act for Commission on 
Hayes-Tiiden election, 163; vs. President, 165, 
182, 192; authorizes tariff commission, 187; 
passes Sherman Act, 205; declares World War 
at end, 364; passes Array Bill, 345 
Congress, U, S. vessel, 37 
Conklin* professor of Princeton, 318 
Conkling, Rotcoe, 165, 167, x 74* 184; boss of New 
York, 1 6a; and the Custom House, X73; de- 
feated, 174; resigns from Senate, 185 
Conscription, 97* xoo; law, 72; agents, 73; on 
large scale, 346 

Conservation of resources, 195, 282, 303* 4Z9 
Consolidated Tobacco, 271 
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Constitution* the, 5, 21, 95, n8, 123, 163, 169, 
170, 193, 2i7, 358 
Constitutional Union, new party, 3 
Cooke, Jay, financier, 149 
Coolidge, Calvin, 183, 379, 382, 391; quoted, 387, 
394; nominated Vice-President, 367; and Bos- 
ton police strike, 373; characteristics of, 384; 
takes oath of office, 384; runs for President, 
384 f.; his Cabinet, 387; invites powers to con- 
ference, 387; “Coolidge Prosperity,” 394, 402; 
statement of, 397 
Cooper Institute, 121 
“Copperheads,” 69 

Corbin, A. R., brother-in-law of Grant, 140 
Corinth, Confederates at, 32 
Corn, price of, 156, 217 
Cornell, A. B., naval officer, 173 ff. 

Cornell, Ezra, founder of Cornell University, 90 
Corporations, prosperity of, 375 
Corruption fund, 200, 271 
Cosmopolitan , The, 270 

Cotton, 81, 97, 159, 402; need for, 20; spinners, 
22; stoppage of exports, 46; needed by Eng- 
land, 84; price of, 217 
Coudert, Frederic R., declines mission, 247 
Courier., The Charleston , 5, 6 
Court of Arbitration, proposed, 259 
Cowboy, romantic figure, 136 
Cowdray, Lord, oil interests, 322 
Cox, Secretary of Interior, 141; in Grant’s Cab- 
inet, 128 

Cox, James M., nominated for President, 367 
Coxey, Jacob, 224 

Credit Mobilier, scandal of, 141, 146, 184 
“Crime of ’73,” 180 
Crimean War, 38, 75 
Crisis , The, 270 
Croker, boss of Tammany, 235 
Cuba, 246, 247, 252, 257, 259, 296; annexation of, 
demand for, 3; factors regarding, 247; American 
occupation of, 258; election in, 291; interven- 
tion in, 292 

Cumberland , U. S. vessel, 37 
Cummins, Senator, 302, 307 
Currency, 154, 175. 217, 220, 317 
Curtis, B. R., counsel for President Johnson, 126 
Curtis, Charles, nominated for Vice-President, 
395; renominated for Vice-President, 414 
Curtis, George William, 171 
Curtiss, Glenn, 270 

Cushing, Caleb, chairman of convention, 1 
Custer, General, 135 
Custom House, 205 

Czar, 336, 3391 proposes Conference at Hague, 259 


eral Butler, 35; removes General J. E. Johnston, 
61; abandons Richmond, 66; encounters dis- 
loyalty, 95; calls for troops, 96 
Davis, John W., nominated for President, 385 
Dawes, Charles, General, head of Reparations 
Commission, 385; nominated Vice-President, 
385; appointed head of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Board, 410 
Day, William R., Secretary of State, 245 
de L6me, Dupuy, Spanish Minister, 250 
De Vinne, Theodore, printer, 154 
Dead centre, 165, 198 

Debs, Eugene V., 225, 226; nominated for Presi- 
dent, 299; sent to prison, 355 
Debt, national, 341 

Debts, cancellation of foreign, 361, 4*3 f* 

Debts, national and city, 414 
Declaration of Independence, 3; anniversary of, 
*54 

Declaration of London, 327 f. 

Deficit, 412 f. 

Deflation, 158 

Delaware, remains in Union, 18 
Delcasse, French Minister, 290 
Democratic Convention, of i860, at Charleston, 
1 j and at Baltimore (one faction) 3; of 1864, at 
Chicago, 63; of 1872, at Baltimore, 145; of 1888, 
at St. Louis, 199; of 1904, at St. Louis, 288; 
of 1928, at Houston, Texas, 395 
Democratic elements in the country, 236 
Denby, Edwin, Secretary of Navy, 382 
Denmark, 325; insists upon vote, 121; neutral in 
World War, 328 

Department of Labor, created, 283 
Depression, 397, 402, 410, 413; post-war, 133; of 
1 873-*9. 177; in cycles, 233; of 1903, 283; after 
World War, 374 ff.; slackening of, 416 
Dewey, George, sent to East by Assistant-Secre- 
tary Roosevelt, 254; overcomes Spanish ships at 
Manila, 254 ff. 

Diaz, Mexican Dictator, 308 

Dickens, Charles, vogue of, in United States, 153 

“Dime novel,” rise of, 153 f. 

Dingley Bill, passed, 245 
Dividends, 394 
Doheny, Edward L., 382 f. 

“Dollar diplomacy,” 308, 309 

Dolliver, Senator, one of Progressives, 302, 303 ff. 

Dolphin , U. S. S., 320 

Douglas, Stephen, head of party, 1 ; debate with 
Lincoln, 2; nominated for President, 3 
Douglass, Frederick, 62, 107 
Draft, riots, 74; carried out, 346, New Act, 348 
Drago theory, 288 
Dutton and Company, E. P., 151 


Daugherty, Henry M„ 368; scandals of, 382 
David Harum, 270 
Davis, J. C. Bancroft, 143 
Davis, Jefferson C., 14, 15, 64; introduces resolu- 
tion, x; elected President of Confederacy, 9; 
a West Point graduate, 10; hampers generals, 
26; formerly Secretary of War, 32; outlaws Gen- 


Early, General, near Washington, 60 
Economic, question of the South, 6; laws, 147; 
life, 209; conditions, 212; forces, 2741 confer- 
ence, 408; order, 420 

Education, after war, 90; Institutions, 100 
Eighteenth Amendment, 369 ff., 39$, 400 t, 4x5 
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Eggleston, Edward, 152 

Election, of 1876, 160; of 1880, 184; of 1916, 331; 

of 1924, 386; of 1928, 396 
Electoral system, workings of, 2, 4; vote for Lin- 
coln, 4; vote of 1888, 201; vote of 1892, 221; 
vote of 1900, 265; vote of 1904, 288; vote of 
1932, 416 
Electric cars, 209 
Electricity, age of, 269 
Elevator, effect of, 269 
Eliot, Charles W., 154. 315 
Elkins Act, 283 

Emancipation Proclamation, 47; effect of, 57, 69. 
100; issued, 107 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, 344 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 151; as lecturer, 153 
Emmett, Daniel D., Dixie, 102 
Employers' Liability Act, 292 
“Endless chain," 233 
Enforcement Act passed, 132 
England, 260, 325. 33b, 378; war with, desired, is; 
relations with, 26; proclamation of neutrality, 
45; favorable response to Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, 49; dispute with, 208, 231, 288; 
friendly feeling for, 25s; withdraws ships, 281; 
stops our ships, 328; denounces exemption of 
tolls, 322; foreign trade, 367; at Lausanne, 413; 
Nobel Prize, 394 
Enlistments in North, 71 
Ericsson, John, inventor of Monitor , 37 
Erie Railroad, 223 
Each-Cummins Act, 373 
Espionage Act, passed, 354 
Europe, opinion on Civil War, 21; United States 
in eyes of, 104; people go to, 151 
Evarts, William M., counsel for President John- 
son, 126; Secretary of State, 167 
Everett, Edward, quoted, 120 
Ewell, General R, S„ replaces Jackson, 52; cavalry 
leader, 53 

Examiner , The Richmond, 26 
Exports and imports, colossal figures, 326 
Ex-service men, so-called army camp in Wash- 
ington, 415 f. 

Extravagance, 89 


Factory production* 209 
Fair Oaks, battle of* 41 

Fairbanks* Charles W.» nominated for Vice- 
President, 288 

Fall* Albert B„ Secretary of Interior, 369; •en- 
tened to prison, 38a f. 

Fanatics* moral, 70 
Farm Board* 402, 407* 4 to 
Farm Loan Act of 19x6, 333 It* 

Farmers, 2x3* a 17; control legislation, r$6; 

troubles of* 335, 375* 4x0*. relief for, 39b 
Farmers' Alliance, 2*7 
Farm told for mortgages. 4x3 f« 

Farragut* Captain David G.» 34; pushes up Mis- 
sissippi, 35* defeats Confederate fleet, ba 
Federal Advisory Council* 39S 


Federal forts, 10 

Federal Government, the, 227, 295, 401 f. 
Federal Reserve Act, 317 ff* 

Federal Reserve Board, 398, 410 
Federal Trade Commission, 323 
Federal troops fired on in Baltimore, 18; first em- 
ployed in labor troubles, 17b 
Ferber, Edna, 394 
Fiat money, 177 

Field, James G., nominated for Vice-President, 
221 

Fifteenth Amendment, 128, 169, 204, 206 
Fine arts, professorship of, at Harvard, 150, 151 
“Fire-eaters," 9 

Fish, Hamilton, 142; as Secretary of State, 128 

Fish, Stuyvesant, 279 

Fisheries dispute, 143 

Fisk, Jim, associate of Jay Gould, 140 

Flatiron Building, 210, 269 

Florida, x; secedes, 9 

Florida, the case of the, 45 

Foch, General, 351 

Food Administration, 343 

Foote, Commodore, in command of gun-boats, 32 

Forbes, Charles R., head of Veterans Bureau, 379; 

resigns, 382 
Force Acts, 182 
Ford Company, the, 36 7 
Ford’s Theatre, no 
Foreign affairs, anxieties in, 56 
Forest Reserve Act of 1891, 283 
Forestry Service, 303 
Fort Sumter, 104; fired upon, to, 15 
Fortunes, private, after Civil War, 105 
“Fourteen points," 362 ff. 

Fourteenth Amendment, the, 123, 204, 206 
Fox, John, 270 

France, 260, 287, 325, 340, 378, 387; war with de- 
sired, 15; war imminent, 290; numbers of our 
soldiers in* 348; her aims at Conference, 360; 
Nobel Prize in, 394; not consulted, 408; at 
Lausanne, 413 

Franco- Prussian War, 143, 155 
Fraud and corruption after war, 88; In govern- 
ment departments, 147 
Frederic, Harold, 270 
Fredericksburg, battle of, 44 
Free land, 82 

Free silver, 180* 19b, 233, 234, 239, 262, 27a 
Free trade, 199, 201 
Freedmen'a Bureau* 107, 117, 129 
“Freedom of contract," 213 
FreUnghuysen, F. T., Secretary of State* x86 
Fremont, John G., 38, 4a; reprimanded by Lin- 
coln, 28; frightened, 40; nominated for Presi- 
dent, 62 

Frick, H. C., 2X3* 2*4 
Friction matches, 209 
Frontier, at an end, an 
Fuel Administration, 343 
Fugitive Slave Law, 12 

Funston, General, receives Aguinaldo surrender, 
M 
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Gage, General, British commander, 35 
Gage, Lyman J., Secretary of Treasury, 245, 274 
Gaines Mill, battle of, 4 1 
Gangsters, 402 

Garfield, James A., reputation of, 146; nominated, 
183; connection with Credit Mobilier, 184, 
early life of, 184; elected, 184; assassinated, 18s; 
death of, 185 

Garfield, James R., Secretary of Interior, 303 
Garland, Augustus H., Attorney-General, 192 
Garland, Hamlin, 270 

Gamer, John N„ nominated for Vice-President, 
41 4 f.; elected, 4*6 

Garrison, Lindley M., Secretary of War, resigns, 
330 

Gas lights, 209 

General Electric Company, 367, 392 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs,. 21 2 
George, Lloyd, 359; demands of, 361 
Georgia, secedes, 9 

Germany, 212, 260, 333 ff*« 4*6; a t Lausanne, 4*35 
financial difficulties of, 408; Nobel prize, 394; 
dispute over Samoa, 208; plans naval base, 281; 
war imminent, 290; responsibility for War, 325; 
Embassy, 327; ambassador, dismissed, 338; 
relations with, broken, 338; her curt reply, 338; 
admitted to be winning, 345; lost great offen- 
sive, 348; yields to Allies’ pressure, 350; her loss 
of morale, 355; accepts terms, 355 
Gettysburg, 120; battle of, 53 ff*» Lincolns ad- 
dress at, 93 
Gibbons, John S., 72 
Gilman, Daniel Coit, 154 

Glass, Carter, the Democratic leader in the 
House, 317 

Glass-Steagall Bill passed, 410 
Glavis, L. R., 303 
Godkin, Edwin L., 151 
Goethals, work on Panama Canal, 291 
Gold, 78, 97, 139. 218, 227, 235, 401, 40*5. 4i 1; 
from California, 86; attempt to corner, 139 ff*J 
basis for currency, 145; currency, 157; ratio 
with silver, 178; production of, 234. 3<>6; new 
discoveries of, 234; issue of 1896, 235; question, 
240; standard, 241, 245; standard. Act ensur- 
ing, passed, 261; supply in our country, 367; 
imports, 375; movement of, 407; drawn from 
United States, 409 
Golden Circle, Knights of, 69 
Gomez, Maximo, insurrection under, 246 
Gompers, Samuel, 217, 352 
Gorgas, Colonel, work on Panama Canal, 291 
Gough, John B., 153 

Gould, Jay, 137 ff.; conceives idea of cornering 
gold, 139 ff* 

Government, our theory of, 106; debt of our, 374 
Grand Army of Republic, 193. *94. *95 
Grand Central Station, 270 
Grange, founded, 154; membership increased, 156 
Grant, U. S-, 6r, I39» *75. *77. 183, 368; quoted, 
59, 67; seizes Paducah, 28; now brigadier- 
general, 31; reply to Buckner, 32; in father’s 
leather store at Galena, Illinois, 32; attempts to 


capture Vicksburg, 34; captures Vicksburg, 54; 
fight for Richmond, 58; made lieutenant-gen- 
eral, 58; allows prisoners in Vicksburg to return 
home, 55; put in charge of forces of West, 56; 
campaign against Lee, 59; crosses Rapidan, 59; 
rumors about, 60; takes possession of Rich- 
mond, 66; at Appomattox, no; report on the 
South, 113; nominated for President, 126; popu- 
larity of, 127; elected President, 128; tragedy 
of his election, 128; on Alabama, damages, 142; 
appoints arbitration board, 143; renominated, 
144; re-elected, 145; inaugurated, 146; quali- 
ties of, 147; courage of, 158; no aid to civil 
service, 171 
Great Lakes, 83 
Great Northern Railroad, 275 
Greeley, Horace, 13, 26, 64, 1445 open letter to 
Lincoln, 47; nominated for President, 145; 
death of, 145 

Greenbacks, 7 9. *27, 157, 158, *77, 180, 181, 222 
Greenbackers’ Convention, 161 
Greenfield, Elizabeth, 107 
Gresham, Walter Q., Secretary of State, 222 
Grey, Lord, 336 

Griffith’s “Birth of a Nation,” 370 
Groesbeck, Judge, counsel for President John- 
son, 126 
Guam, 257 

Culjlight , American steamer, sunk,"329 


Habeas corpus , 95, 114, 132 
Hague Tribunal, 259, 260, 282, 290 
Haiti, 308 

“Half-Breeds,” faction of Republicans, 161 
Halleck, Major-General Henry W. H., in com- 
mand at St. Louis, 31 ff.; fortunate in successes, 
42 

Hamilton, Alexander, 178, 235 
Hamlin, Hannibal, 3 

Hampton Roads, scene of famous naval battle, 37; 

meeting of delegates, 64 
Hampton, Wade, 168 

Hancock, Winfield S., nominated by Democrats, 
183 

Hanna, Marcus A., 2x9, 242. 244, 262, 264. 265, 
279, 288 

Harding, Sir John, Queen’s advocate, 45 
Harding, Warren G., 379. 38*, 394; scandals of, 
146; similar to Grant, 147; nominated for Presi- 
dent, 367; career of, 368; his Cabinet, 368; Ms 
inaugural address, 369; pledged to ’'normalcy,” 
373; attitude toward League of Nations, 377; 
invites foreign powers to naval conference, 378; 
vetoes bonus bill, 380; his weaknesses, 381; no 
real evidence of real corruption, 383; trip to 
Alaska, 383; death of, 383 
Harper’s Ferry, 38, 40; captured, 43 
Harriman, E» H., 271 ff.* 279 
Harriman-Kuhn group, 275^* 

Harrison, Benjamin, 205, 207, 2x5, 218, 2x9, 227; 
nominated for President, 199; elected, 201; 
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early career, 202; inaugurated, 203; his Cabinet, 
203; renominated, 219; defeated, 221 
Harte, Bret, 152 
Harvard, 100; fine arts at, 151 
Harvester, self-binding, 13s 
Harvey, George, offered position of Secretary of 
State, 368 

Harvey, W. H., Cain's Financial School, 238 
Hawaii, 229, 247; made a Territory, 255 f., 267 
Hawley-Smoot Bill, 406, 407 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 151; quoted, 68, 70, 90; 
death of, 92 

Hay, John, 208, 290; his ballads, 152; Secretary of 
State, 24S, 274; takes steps regarding China, 
260; Convention signed by, 284 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 284, 321 
Hayes, Rutherford B., quoted, 173, 174; adminis- 
tration of, 155; nominated, 162; declared 
elected, 163; qualities of, 165; campaign, issues 
of, 165; trip -to Washington, 166; courage of, 
166; his Cabinet, 167; policy toward South, 
169 ff.; loses support of his party, 170; with- 
draws troops from South, 170; friend of civil 
service, 171 ; attacks spoils system, 173; removes 
Arthur and Cornell, 174; despatches troops, 
176; deserves credit of cleansing politics, 17s; 
maintains order, 176; pressure on, 181; vetoes 
silver bill, 181; feud with Congress, 182; his 
good record, 183 
Haymarket Affair, 225 
Hayne, Battle of Charleston Harbor , 101 
Hays, Will H., Postmaster-General, 369 
Hearst, William R., 249 
Heintzelman, Union commander, 40 
Hendrick, Burton J„ 271 
Hendricks, Thomas A., nominated for Vice- 
President, 199 
Henneasy, David C., 209 
Henry and Do nelson, Forts, 31 ff. 

Hepburn Act, 304 

Herald, The New York, 13. 249 

Herran, Thomas, Colombian chargS d'affaires, 284 

Hibernians, Ancient Order of, 175 

Hill, David B., candidate for President, 219 

Hill, D. H., General, dispatch intercepted, 43 

Hill, James J., 213 

HUl-Morgan group, 27s 

Hitchcock. G. M., Democratic leader of opposi- 
tion to treaty, 363 ff. 

Hitchcock, Henry, Major, on Sherman's staff, 
quoted, 100 

Hoar, E. R., in Grant's Cabinet, 128; Attorney- 
General, Hi 

Hobart, Garret A., nominated for Vice-President, 
340 

Holland, neutral state. 328 
Holmes. 151; Hl$k Venner, 92 
Holt, Henry, and Co., i$i 
Homer, Winslow, 151 
Homestead Act, St, 83. u 8 
Homestead, strike, 2x4* tt$ 

Homidde, record of, 40X 


Hood, defeated at Nashville, 61; succeeds John- 
ston, 61 

Hooker, General Joseph, succeeds Burnside, Si 
plans to cut off Lee, 52; replaced, 5 2 
Hoover, Herbert, 245, 298, 381, 383, 387, 394; 
quoted, 396; Secretary of Commerce, 368; 
nominated for President, 395; proclaimed as 
great organizer, 396; inaugural address, 399; 
his Cabinet, 400; calls special session of Con- 
gress, 402; “Hoover market," 402; message in 
December, 1930, 405; rift with Congress, 406; 
signs Hawley-Smoot Bill, 406; proclaims 
moratorium, 408; signs Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Bill, 409 f.J signs Glass- 
Steagall Bill, 410; renominated for President, 
414; vote for, in 1932, 416 
Horn, Cape, 134 
Hospitals, in possessions, 267 
House, Colonel, member of Peace Commission, 
358 

Houston, Texas, Democratic Convention of 1928 
at, 395 

Howard, 0. O., General, head of Freedmen's 
Bureau, 107 

Howe, Julia Ward, Battle Hymn of the Republic, 93 
Howells, William Dean, 210; Life of Lincoln , 92 
Huerta, 319 ff.; abdicates, 321 
Hughes, Charles B„ 332, 361, 365, 383; investi- 
gates insurance companies, 292; defeated for 
Presidency, 33 x; Secretary of State, 3^8; opens 
Naval Conference, 378 
Hungary, 212 
Hunt, William Morris, 151 
Hunt, William T,, Secretary of Navy, 185 
Hunter, General, takes place of General Fr&nont, 
28 

Hydroplane, 270 


Idaho, mines in, 86 

Idealism, 289; to be aroused for war, 249; at full 
flow, 2S3 

Illinois, bounty in, 72 

Immigrants, from Europe, 82; number of, 133 

Immigration, 407, 420; restriction of, 221, 378 f. 

Imperialism, 248, 262 

Import duties, 77 

Incomes, tax, 77, 227, 309, 316 

Indemnifying slave-owners, 12 

Independent Nationals, Convention, 161 

Independent Party, 217 

Indian, problem of, 135 

Indian Bureau, 141; investigated, 172 

Indianapolis, Convention of Greenbackers, 161 

Industrial Party, 217 

Industrial revolution, 4x9 

Industrial Workers of the World, 30X 

Inflation, 158 

Initiative and referendum, 301 
Injunction, 226, 323 
Injustice. 271 
Inaess, George, t$x 
Instalment-purchase idea, 376 
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Insurance companies, 292, 414 
Insurgents, 306, 307 
“ Insurrectos,” 246 
“Interests,’* the, 245, 297, 304, 307 
Interior Department, 303 
International Mercantile Marine, 283 
Inter-State commerce, 195, 196, 217 
Irish, the, change in immigration, 212 
Iron, duties, 78; industry, 214, 271 
Irrigation, 283 
Isolation, 407, 413. 420 
d’ltajuba, Vicomte, 143 

Italy, 143, 212, 287, 340; difficulty with, 208; 
makes secret treaty, 336; aims at Conference, 
360; at Lausanne, 4x3 

Jacinto, U. S. S. t 27 
Jackson and St. Philip, Forts, 34 
Jackson, Andrew, 170, 183, 236 
Jackson, Thomas J., gains sobriquet “Stonewall,’* 
24; able general, 38; outplays adversaries, 40; 
ordered to join Lee, 41; wounded, 52; death of, 
52 

James, Thomas L., Postmaster-General, 185 
Jameson, Doctor, 231 
Janice Meredith , 270 

Japan, 326, 340, 378, 387; feeling against, 295; 
trouble with, 322; joins Allies, 336; aims at 
Conference, 360; excluded by immigration re- 
striction, 380; attack on China, 413 
Jay, John, head of investigating commission, 173 
Jefferson, Thomas, 7, xox, 235, 236 
Jewett, Sarah Orne, 152 
John Brown's Body, 93 

Johnson, Andrew, 110-126, 169, 193; nominated 
for Vice-President, 62; becomes President, in; 
early career of, 112 ff.; denounced as “traitor,’* 
1 19; sends Sheridan to Mexican border, 122; 
suspends Stanton, 125; appoints Thomas in 
Stanton’s place, 125; impeachment of, 125 ff.; 
condemned by Republican platform, 127 
Johnson, Hiram, nominated for Vice-President, 
313; candidate for President, 367 
Johnston, Albert, General, 19; at Nashville, 31; 
attacks Grant, 34; killed at Pittsburgh Land- 
ing, 34 

Johnston, General J. E., 19, 24, 167; seizes oppor- 
tunity, 40; succeeded by Lee, 41; advances from 
Chattanooga, 54; falls back before Sherman, 
61; removed by Davis, 61; confronted by Sher- 
man, 66 
Jones Act, 400 

Journal, The New York, 249, 250 
Jungle, The , 270 


Kaiser, German, 231; agrees to arbitration, 282; 

bellicose, 290; flees to Holland, 355 
Kansas, admission as State, 3; men organize in, 9 
Kansas City, Republican Convention of 1928 at, 
395 

Kearsarge sinks Alabama, 62 


Kellogg Pact, 387. 4*3 
Kenesaw Mountain, battle of, 61 
Kentucky, frontier, 10; votes against secession, 
18; minor fighting in, 36 
Key, David M., Postmaster-General, 167 
Keyes, Union commander, 40 
Kittredge, Walter, Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground, 93 

Knickerbocker Trust Company, failure of, 295 

Knights, Order of American, 69 

Knights of Columbus, 352 

Knights of Labor, 154* 216 

Knights of the White Camelia, 131 

Knox, Philander C., Attorney-General, 274. 309 

Ku Klux Klan, 131 ff*; 372 


Labor, 215, 224; shortage of, 82; first organiza- 
tions, 104, 214; freedom from strikes in World 
War, 353 

Labor Division, 343 

Labor Reformers, new party, 144 

La Farge, John, 151 

La Follette, Robert M., 302, 307, 308, 309; de- 
mands investigation, 382; leader of Progressive 
Party, 385 

La Follette’s Seamen’s Act, 324 
Laissez-faire, 176, 213 

Lamar, L. Q. C., for sound money, 180; Secretary 
of Interior, 192 
Lamb, Charles, 90 
“Lame ducks,” 416 
Lamont, Daniel S., 222 
Land Office, 303 
Landis, Judge, 293 
Lands, public, 133 

Lane, Franklin K., Secretary of the Interior, 315 
Lansing, Robert, member of Peace Commission, 
358 

Larcom, Lucy, poet, 93 
Lausanne Conference, 413 ff* 

Lawlessness, increase of, 400 

Leadership in our country, 236 

League of Nations, 333 f., 363. 365, 368, 377, 387; 

written into the Treaty, 361, 399, 413 
Lease, Mary E., 218 
Lee, Fitzhugh, Consul-General, 247 
Lee, Robert E., 19, 21, 37, 42, 43, 44, 5i» S3, 99; 
quoted, 67; swift moving, 39; succeeds John- 
ston, 41; threatens Washington, 47; retreat 
after Antietam, 49; at Chancellorsville, 52; 
takes stand at South Mountain, 531 campaign 
against Grant, 59i evacuates Petersburg, 66; 
surrenders, no 

Liberal Republican, new party, 141, X44 
Liberty, Sons of, 69, 80 
Liberty Bonds, 352 
Life insurance companies, 272 
Life of world, changed, 326 
Lincoln, Abraham, 3, 5, 8, 15, 22, 61, 70, 75, 8x, 
169, 354, 359; quoted, 12, 48, 51, 103, 109; 
nominated for President, 2; electoral vote for, 
4; issues call, 16; tries to hold the border States, 
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18; defending Constitution, 21; appoints Mc- 
Clellan, 25; reprimands Fr€mont, 28; plans 
military operations, 29; messages to, 41; gives 
command to McClellan, 42; begs McClellan to 
pursue Lee, 44*. clears misunderstanding, 47; 
determines upon Emancipation Proclamation, 
47; makes Grant lieutenant-general, 58; re- 
nominated, 62; re-elected, 64; call for volun- 
teers, 71; little of tyrant, 80; signs Homestead 
Law, 82; Gettysburg address, 93; encounters 
disloyalty, 95 ; call for troops, 96; theory of 
Union, 107; assassinated, no; reading of Bible, 
Shakespeare and Blackstone, in; death of, in; 
qualities of, in 

Lincoln, Robert T„ Secretary of War, 185 
Lindbergh, Charles, crosses Atlantic in “The 
Spirit of St. Louis," 370; kidnapping of child, 
401 f. 

Line of policy, Northern, 29 
Liquor, 77 

Literary Digest, The, poll of, 416 
Liverpool, homicide record, 401 
Lloyd, Henry Demarest, 211 
Loans, on account of Great War, 341 f* 

Locusts, plague of, in West, 155 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 188, 204, 207, 230, 243, 247. 
248, 254. 255, 257, 357. 361 ff.; quoted, 233. 237, 
254, 25b, 266, 280, 298, 362 
"Log rolling," 316 

Logan, John A., for Johnson's impeachment, 126; 

quoted, 120; nominated for Vice-President, 188 
London, homicide record, 401 
London, Jack, 270; The Iron Heel, 271 
Long, John D., Secretary of Navy, 24s 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, poet, 15 * 
Longstreet, James, General, 19, S3 
Lookout Mountain, battle of, 56 
Louis, Napoleon, 57, 122; for the Confederacy, 47 
Louisiana, 1 ; secedes, 9 

Lowden, Frank, candidate for Presidency, 367 
Lowell, James Russell, 28, 141, 14a; Tales of Way- 
side Inn, 92; Biglow Papers and Commemoration 
Ode, 93; quoted, 70 
Ludendorff, General, resigns, 355 
Lusitania, sunk, 329 
Lyceum, 153 


Madero. Francisco, 308, 3*9 
Mafia, operations of. 208 
Maine, & S„ ordered to Havana, 250; sunk in 
harbor, aso; uncertainty of cause of explosion, 
*5*®* 

Malvern Hill, tattle of, 4* 

Manassas, tattle of, 23 
Manchuria, 4*3 
Manila, Incidents at* %$$, 259 
Mann, J. It# 3*8 
Mann-Rtktna Act, 304 

Manning, Daniel, Secretary of Treasury, 192 
MmMm Tkmwk Crnwgia, 93 
Maria Tmem, Spanish ahl p» 256 


Mark Twain, 92; Roughing It and Life on the 
Mississippi , 152 
Markets, 324 
Martin, Homer, 151 
Maryland, remains in Union, 18 
Mason, James M., agent to England, 27 
Mason and Dixon’s line, 1, 19 
Massachusetts, bounty in, 72 
Maximilian, set up as Emperor of Mexico, 57J 
executed, 122 
Mayo, Admiral, 320 

McAdoo, W. G., 367; Secretary of Treasury, 3*5. 
317; Director-General of Railroads, 344; con- 
flict with Smith, 38s; supports Franklin Roose- 
velt, 414 

McClellan, George B., appointed, 25; boasts, 26; 
delays, 36, 37; plan of campaign, 39; takes com- 
mand, 42; over-estimates, 43; policy of delay, 
44; deposed, 44; nominated, 63; vote for, 64 
McClure's, 270 
McCormick reaper, 83 
McCosh, James, 154 

McCulloch, Hugh, Secretary of Treasury, 157 
McDowell, General, 23, 24, 25, 42; at Fredericks- 
burg, 37, 38 if. 

McKay, promoter, 85 

McKinley, William B., 203, 205, 219. 227, 242, 
245, 247, 254, 274, 306; quoted, 206; a free 
silverite, 239; nominated for President, 240; 
characteristics of, 244; his Cabinet, 244, 274; 
sends message to Congress on Cuba, 252; sends 
ultimatum to Spain, 252; call for volunteers, 
254; problem of Philippines, 257; re-elected, 
265; reciprocity treaties, 268; assassinated, 268; 
qualities of, 268 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 375 
McParlan, James, Catholic detective, 176 
McVeagh, Wayne, Attorney-General, 185 
Meade, General G. G., replaces Hooker, 52 f*; 

at Gettysburg, 54 
Meat-packing industry, 105, 136 
Mechanical inventions, 83 
Medical department of U, S. A., 7 5 f» 

Mellon, Andrew, 387, 391; Secretary of Treasury, 
368; programme for tax reduction, 380; inter- 
view of, 397; statement of, 398; appointment of, 
approved, 400; delegate to Conference, 408; 
resigns as Secretary of Treasury, becomes Am- 
bassador to England, 4** 

Melville, Herman, war poems of, pa 
Memphis, riots in, 119 
Merrimac, rechristened Virginia, 37 
Metropolitan Museum, 151 
Metropolitan Tower, 269 
Meuse-Argonne sector, 349 
Mexican War, 3*. *93; Mexico, 57, 259, 33*. 333; 
French Empire In, 58, ta. 122; our difficulties 
with, 308-319 
Migration to West, 134 

Miles, General, receives surrender of Porto Rico, 
257 

Miller, Joaquin, 152 
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Miller, Thomas W., Alien Property Custodian, 
369; sentenced to prison, 382 
Millet, F. D m 151 
Milligan, L. P M case of, 80, 124 
Milroy, defeated, 40 
Milwaukee, 273 

Mines, laid by XJ. S. Navy, 348 
Minneapolis, Republican Convention at, 219 
Missionary Ridge, battle of, 56 
Mississippi, 1; secedes, 9; sale of Mississippi farm- 
lands, 413 

Missouri, remains in Union, 18 

Missouri Compromise, 12 

Mitchell, John, labor leader, 280 

Mitchell, Weir, Hugh Wynne, 210 

Mobile, in Federal possession, 62 

Molly Maguires, 175 ff- 

Monitor , iron-clad raft, 37 

Monroe Doctrine, 59, 230, 231, 241, 28X, 287, 325 

Monthly , The Atlantic, 150 

Morale, 345 

Moratorium of debts, 408, 412 
Morgan, J . P„ 213, 237, 273, 276, 283; interview 
with President Cleveland, 228 
Morrill Act, 78; becomes law, 82, 90 
Morse, S, F. B., inventor of telegraph, 104 
Mortgages, 414 

Morton, Levi P., nominated for Vice-President, 
199 

Morton, Oliver P„ 167 
Motley, History of the United Netherlands , 92 
Motor-car industry, growth of, 366, 379 
Moving pictures, growth of, 366, 370 f. 

“Muck rakers,” 21 x, 292, 300 
•‘Mugwumps,” 19 1, 192 
Municipal Building, 269 
Munn vs. Illinois, 196 
Munscy's, 270 

Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), 152 
Museum of Fine Arts, 151 
Muzzey, Professor, quoted, 165 


Nation , The , 150, 151; quoted, 189 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 104 

National Bank Act, 79 

National Convention system, 264 

National Cordage Company, 223 

National Defense, Council for, 342 

National Democratic Party, organized, 242 

National Progressive Republican League, 307 

National Silver Party, 242 

Nationalism, 105 

Naval Conference at Washington, 378 
Navy* better prepared than army, for World War, 
345 

Negro, 179* 206; problem, 77? suffrage, 126, 128; 
vote, 129, 159; population, 129; vote in Grant’s 
election, 129; suffrage nullified, 132; vote in 
South, 169, 204 

Nelson, T. R. R., counsel for President Johnson, 
126 

Nationalism,” preached by Roosevelt, 307 


New Orleans, attempt to capture, 34; in Federal 
possession, 62; riots in, 119; city bonds of, *3*» 
Italian murders in, 208 

New York Central Railroad, 149, 293; fall of 
stocks, 40 s 

New York Custom House, spoils in, 173 
New York Stock Exchange, 398 f. 

New York Times , The , 396 f-J Quoted, 398 f. 
Newlands Act, the, 282 
Newspapers, 248, 250, 303, 392 
Nicaragua, route for Canal, 284* custom house, 
308; troops sent to, 386 
Nicholls, Governor of Louisiana, 209 
Nightingale, Florence, 75 
Nine- Power Treaty, 4*3 
Nobel Prize, 394 
“Normalcy,” 3 65 

Norman, governor of Bank of England, 397 
Norris, Frank, 270 

North, the, transportation in Civil War, 18; re- 
sources of, 19; local conditions in, 68; losses in 
Civil War, 71, 96; population of, at time of 
Civil War, 96 

North Carolina, votes for secession, 16, 17 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 149, 224, 275, 276 ff. 
Norton, Charles Eliot, 15 1 
Nudity in art, 210 


O’Conor, Charles, nominated for President, 144 f* 

Octopus , The, by Frank Norris, 270 

Odell, Governor, 238 

Oil, discovered, 86, 97; business, 137 

“Old Guard,” 306, 307 

Oliver plow, 135 

Olney, Richard, Attorney-General, 222, 226, 231, 

232, 315; quoted, 231 
‘‘On to Washington,” 26 
O'Neill, Eugene, 394 
“Open Door,” the, 260, 378 
Operations, three major, 29 
Ordinary man, 235, 243, 247, 304. 308, 324, 377! 

Bryan leader of, 239 
Ostend Manifesto, 8 
Owen, R, L., Senator, 317 


Page, Walter Hines, Ambassador to England, 316 
Palma, Estrada, first President of Cuba, 258 
Palmer, A. Mitchell, Attorney-General, 37 2 
Palmer, John M., nominated for President, 242 
Palmerston, Lord, 35, 208 
Panama Canal, the, 134* 268, 281-291, 305, 308, 
321 f., 386 

Panics, 147 ff.; of 1872, 146; of 1893, 224; of 1907* 
295, 319 

Panther, German warship, 290 

Paper money, 77. 78, 89, 177* 224, 261 

Parcel post, 309 

Paris, Wilson ssutls for, 358 

Parker, Alton B„ nominated for President, 288 

Parsons, Alfred, 151 

Parties, need for two, 191 
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Patterson, General, 23, 24 
Peace Commission on Spanish War, 257 
Peace Conference during Civil War, fails, 12; after 
World War, 359 ff. 

Peking, threatened, 260 
Pemberton defends Vicksburg, 54 
Pendleton Act, passed, 186 
Pennell, Joseph, 151 
Pennsylvania, oil in, 86 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 149, 295 
Pennsylvania Station in New York, 270 
Pensions, 144, 207. 240; scandals, 160; numbers 
on, 193; Bureau, 194; hill passed, 406 ff. 
People, discontent of, 215 JET. 

People's Party, 217, 242 
Pepper, George H., 303 
Permanent Court, 399 f* 

Pershing, John J., General, in Mexico, 321; in 
command of American army in Europe, 347 ff. 
Philadelphia, Republican Convention of 1872 at, 
144; Centennial Exposition at, 154 
Philadelphia and Reading, 223 
Philippines, 247, 248, 259, 262, 290; our ignorance 
of, 254; decision regarding, 266 
Phillips, Wendell, 62; quoted, 115; at Cooper 
Institute, 121 
Phonograph, 210 

Pickett, General, at Gettysburg, 53 
Pierce’s Cabinet, 10 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust,” 86 
Pillsbury, manufacturer, 136 
Pinchot, Gifford, 303 ff. 

Pinckney, commissioner, 101 
Pit, The , by Frank Norris, 270 
Pittsburgh, serious situation at, 176 
Pittsburgh Landing, 34 

Platt, Thomas C., 162, 167, 174. 184, 187, 207, 
235, 337, 238, 243, 263, 264; resigns from Sen- 
ate, 185; amendment on Cuba, 258 
Pneumatic tires, 209 
Poland, independent state, 356 
Political machine, 273 

Pollock vs. Farmers* Loan and Trust Company, 

227 

” Pony Express,” 88 
Pooling, 196 

Pope, General, dears Missouri, 28; commander of 
Union forces, 42 ff. 

Popular election of Senators, 300, 309 
Population, of North and South, 18; figures, 204; 

in possessions, 258; national, 30s* 4*9 
Populism, 222 
Populist Party, 217, 221 

Porter, Fit* John, forced to retreat, 41; slips past 
Vicksburg, 54 

Porter, Horace, Grant’s secretary, 140 
Porto Rico, 246, 247 * 248; surrendered, 257; made 
Territory, 367 

Portsmouth, Conference at, 290 
Pmt, The Nm York Evening, 72 
Pm#, The $Mm4ay Burning, 270 
Post-graduate work, i$s ff. 

Postal fadfittes, 150 


Postal rates, 161 

Potomac, Army of, 25, 52; numbers, 36, 41 ff- 
Potomac, crossed by Confederates, 42 
Poverty, 414 

Power of government, 215 
Press, freedom of, 80, 95, 114, 354 
Price-fixing Committee, 343 
Prices, agricultural, 234 
Primary election, 307 
Princeton, ioo, 312, 332 
Printing presses, 209 
“Problems” in novels, 2x1 
Prodamation of Amnesty, 107 
Progressive Convention, 313 ff. 

Progressive Party, led by La Follette, 385 
Progressive Senators, 302 
Prohibition, 7, 396, 400, 416 
Prohibition Party, makes appearance, 144; con- 
ventions of, 160, 240 
Propaganda, 327, 333, 353 
Prosperity, 233, 244, 262, 288, 396, 399, 404, 414; 
in North after Civil War, 81; in 1908, 296; fac- 
tors of 1926, 389 
Protection, 199, 205, 219, 245 
Prussia, 325 
Public land, 195 

Public opinion, 273, 288, 292, 354 

Publishing houses, 15 1 

Pulitzer, quoted, 249 

Pullman, George M., 136, 224, 225, 226 

Pullman strike, 224 

Pure Food Act, 292 

“Pussyfooting,” 220 

Pyle, Howard, 151 


Quay, Matthew, 139, 264 f* 


Racketeering, 401 
Radio, 2x0; growth of, 371 
Radio Corporation, 392 

Railroads, 13 7* I95» 213, 2x8, 236, 304, 373; to 
Pad fie, 3; grants to, 82; prosperity for, 88; not 
prosperous, 98 ff.; mileage, 133* 148, 272; build- 
ing, 134; stocks of, 155; bribing legislatures, 
156; rates, i6x; earnings, 176; stations, new, 
269; electrification of, 269; taken over by gov- 
ernment, 344; problem, complexity of, 35 x 
Railway Managers' Assodation, 235 
Randall, James R., Maryland, My Maryland, xoa 
Reading and Erie Railroad, 224; mines owned by, 
278, 279 ff.; decision of commission, 280 
Rebates, 196, 293 
Recall of officials, 307 

Redprocity, 207. 245; with Canada defeated, 307 
Recmcentrados, 246 
Reconoentmtkm camps, 246 
Reconstruction, problem of, 107; dangers of, xao 
Reconstruction Act, passed, 122 ff. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Bill, passed, 
499 

Record, The Cmgrmioml, im 
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“Red Cloud,” 135 
Red Cross, 352 
“Reds,” 225 

Reed, Thomas B., Speaker of House, 203, 204 
Reform Club, 220 
Refrigerator cars, 136 

Reid, Whitelaw, nominated for Vice-President, 
219 

Reparations, 361, 415 
Reparations Commission, 385 
Republican Party, 2, 5, 114, 119, 129, 235, 272, 
394; convention at Chicago, 1; strongest party, 
3; South against, 115; manipulates Negro vote, 
129; votes in 1870, 132; convention, 144; plat- 
form of 1872, 147; loses control of Congress, 
158; for tariff, 159; convention at Cincinnati, 
161; convention of 1892, 219; regarded as rich 
man’s party, 237; convention at Chicago, 1904, 
288; National Committee, 31 1; convention of 
1928 at Kansas City, 395 
Revenue Act, 98 
Rhett, Barnwell, 9 
Rhodes, James Ford, quoted, 149 
Richard Carvel, 270 

Richmond, seceders’ convention at, 1; Confeder- 
ate forces before, 36; Union forces move toward, 
38; Capital of Confederacy, 98 
“Riders,” 182 
Riots of 1877, 155 
Roads, building of, 267 
Robertson, W. H., Collector of Port, 185 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 394 
Robinson, Joseph T., Senator, nominated for 
Vice-President, 395 
Rockefeller, John D., 137. 213 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. t nominated for Vice- 
President, 367; nominated for President, 414; 
elected, 416 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 183, 192, 195. 230, 233, 235, 
237, 239, 240, 244, 249, 255. 273, 297* 298, 304. 
306, 311, 357, 358, 414; quoted, 188, 207, 238, 
243, 244, 248, 261, 272, 279, 286, 289, 291, 310, 
323; Assistant Secretary of Navy, 245; wishes 
to use ships, 247; sends fleet to East, 254; with 
Rough Riders in Texas, 254; at San Juan Hill, 
256; early career, 262; nominated for Vice- 
President, 2d3;£amazing personality of, 263; 
elected Governor, 263; elected Vice-President, 
265; qualities of, 274; becomes President, 268; 
continues McKinley’s Cabinet, 274; first mes- 
sage to Congress, 275; makes speaking tour, 
276; calls conference on Reading, 280; popular- 
ity increased, 280; orders Dewey and navy, 281; 
wins diplomatic victory, 282; eager to build 
Canal, 285; choice of Canal route, 284; message 
to Congress, December, 1904, 287; interprets 
Monroe Doctrine, 288; unanimously nomi- 
nated, 288; his personality an issue, 288; ends 
Russo-Japanese War, 290; becomes a leading 
statesman of the world, 290; credit for Ports- 
mouth Conference, 291; message to Congress, 
1901, 292; champion of same law for rich and 
poor, 293; at summit of popularity, 296; con- 


trasted with Taft, 299; goes to Africa, 301;. 
abounding energy, 302; returns from Africa, 
306; popularity of , in 1908, 310; announces he 
will accept nomination, 310; nominated by 
Progressives, 313; for neutrality, 326; wishes 
for a command in World War, 346 f.; leader- 
ship of, 394 

Root, Elihu, Secretary of War, 274. 361, 365; 

Takahira Treaty, 296 
Root, John W., 210 
Rosecrans, at Nashville, 55 
Rough Riders, the, 254, 256 
“Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” 190 
Russell, Lord, 45, 58, 141; demands apology, 28 
Russia, 212, 260, 325* 336 ff., 340; war with Rus- 
sia desired, is; offers to sell Alaska, 121 
Russo-Japanese War, 290, 30s , 


Sacco- Vanzetti, 225; stigma on justice, 372 
Sackville-West, incident of, 201 
“Safety” bicycle, 209 
Sailors, American, 320 
St. Gaudens, Augustus, 151 
St. Louis, Democratic Convention of 1888, 199; 
Republican Convention at, 240; Democratic 
Convention, 1904, 288 
St. Mihiel, salient, 349 
“Salary grab,” 147 
Salvation Army, 352 

Sampson, Rear Admiral, 256; orders blockade, 
255; controversy with Schley, 257 
San Francisco, 273; Democratic Convention of 
1920, 367 

San Francisco, Board of Education, 295 
San Juan Hill, 263 
Sanitary Commission, U. S., 76 
“Sanitary Fairs,” 76 
Sanitation in possessions, 267 
Santiago, 259 

Santo Domingo, 287; attempt to annex, 140 f., 308 

Sargent, painter, 15 1 

Savannah, evacuated, 62 

Savannah , Confederate schooner, 22 

Savings bank, go, 148 

Scalawags, 130 ff. 

Scandals, 144, 160, 184, 293, 294, 300 
Scandinavians, 2, 212 

Schley, Admiral, arrives at Santiago, 255; con- 
troversy with Sampson, 257 
Schurz, Carl, 2, 141, 192; quoted, 1x9; report on 
the South, 1 13; Secretary of Interior, 167, 171, 
172; makes clean sweep, 173 
Sclopis, Count, 143 

Scott, Thomas A., vice-president of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 149 
“Scrap of paper,” 333 
Scribner* s Magazine , 150 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles, 151 
Seal fisheries, 208 
Seas, freedom of, 357 
Secession, the leading issue, $ 

Secretary of Commerce, new Cabinet member, 375 
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